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BOOK I. 



WIFE-HUNTING, 



CHAPTER T. 



• " They have devised a mean 

How be her chamber-window will a^^cend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down. 
• * • • You may intercept him. 

But, good my lord, do it so connin^lv. 
That my discovery be not aimM at."" 

Two GE?rnxiiEx of Vekonm. 

Iir a little pastoral nook on the side of a sharp ac- 
clivity, near Teignmouth, in Devonshire, stood, be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago, and perhaps stands 
there still, a pleasant mansion, with its miniature park, 
its well stored grange, and neally-kept pleasure grounds. 
This sequestered spot must have been a paradise during 
the reign of spring, or amidst the glories of summer, 
or when the gorgeous plenitude of autumn makes glad 
the heart of man. But it is necessarv now to view Ra- 
venswood (such was the name it had borne more than 
a century) by the light of a waning moon in a night of 
winter, namelv, in the month of Februarv, 179-. 

The house was built in the old fantastic style of Eli- 
zabethan architecture. The embaved form of its lat- 
ticed windows — ^its irregular front, broken into sundry 
projections — its litile turrets — its many grotesque ga- 
bles — its ponderous and lofty roof, and its numerous 
clustering chimney-tops, gave it a quaint and romantic 
appearance, as it stood on the snow-covered ground 
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in the slant moonshine. The edifice was almost sur- 
roonded by a shrubbery of evergreens, which looked 
as luxoriant and leafy as in a more genial season ; for 
though there had been a heavy fall of snow in the 
early part of the night, it had been followed by a breeze 
sufficiently strong to dislodge the flakes from the 
boughs. 

But the gusts had ceased for awhile, and all around 
was now in deep silence. The very house, as the poet 
Wordsworth has said, would have seemed to sleep in 
the general hush of nature, had not the gleam of a 
taper been suddenly made manifest in one of the cham-. 
ber windows. 

At the appearance of this light, the figure of a man, 
muffled in a great coat, and bearing under his arm a 
slight load, stealthily emerged from the concealment 
of the shrubbery. As he gazed upwards, the figure of 
a female, wrapped in a fur pelisse, was discerned at 
the window, which being opened, the person below 
having untied his bundle, threw up a ladder of rope, to 
be caught above. Unfortunately, however, the un- 
practised hand of the lady who stood trembling at the 
open lattice failed to catch it, and it fell to the ground. 
The attempt was made again and again; but partly 
owing to the cause just mentioned, and partly to the 
uncertain light afforded by the moon, which was ever 
and anon obscured by clouds as they were driven by 
sudden and fitful gusts of wind across the welkin, every 
trial was without success. 

" She'll never be able to seize it!" soliloquized the 

rjrson who stood below. " If I dared speak, I think 
could instruct her how to catch the ladder. But all 
must be done in silence: a word might ruin us. What 
course can I adopt?" 

He looked about almost in despair. Every moment 
was precious. While he gazed, the bare branches of 
a fruit-tree trained against the wall of the house ar- 
rested his attention. The tree was evidently of many 
vears' growth, and had spread its limbs high up the 
nouse. Close as these were to the wall, they might 
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afibrd just sufficient lodgement for his feet, and for the 
grasp of his hands, to enable him to mount to the lady's 
window, and so fix his ladder. This was his only 
chance; and accordingly, hooking his arm between 
the upper steps of the ladder, so that he might carry 
it with him, he commenced the ascent. 

The plant at first bore his weight" well enough, but 
he had great difficulty in working his hands between 
the branches and the wall. Still he continued to mount, 
and had reached at least twenty feet from the ground, 
when owing to the constant drag of his hands upon 
the branches, the tree became loosened from the nails, 
which had so long'confined it to the wall, and began to 
sway outwards. The situation of the chmber at this 
moment was a most critical one. 

The lady at the window had been anxiously looking 
on the enterprise of her lover (for these poor midnight 
fugitives had plighted each other their troth,) and saw 
the tree break from its fastenings. In a moment, bend- 
ing more than half her figure over the sill of the win- 
dow, and with one hand clutching the frame for self- 
support, she held out the other for the succour of him 
in whose safety her own existence was comprised. Her 
aid was just in time: an instant more, and the tree, over- 
balanced, would have precipated its human load to the 
ground, and aroused the sleeping inmates of the house. 
The hand of the young lady was caught in that of her 
lover: by this means, the tree was again pressed to the 
wall; the upper step of the rope-ladder was secured 
above, and the young couple soon safely descended. 

"Thus far, all is well, God be praised!" ejaculated 
the lover. " Your dear hand has saved my Hfe." 

" My hand was vowed to you," returned tJie lady. 
"Could 1 have withheld it, when you were in danger? 
Besides, had I not been clumsy " 

" Nay, nay," replied Mr. Darcy (for such was the 
gentleman's name,) " your tender hand could not be 
equal to what was required of it. But come, dearest, 
not a moment is to be lost. The post-chaise is as near 
as it was safe to bring it to the house. I fear you will 

2* 
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have to >valk through tho snow nearly a quarter of a 
mile. How inauspiciously the weather hai turned out I 
Baty under all circumstances, our meeting could not be 
postponed/' 

" rm not so susceptible of cold, as you imagine/* re- 
turned Miss Vernon. '• The inclemency of the night/' 
she contir^'od, as she and her companion threaded their 
way through the grounds, surrounding the house, <' does 
not in the least annoy me. It is the malice of my cou- 
sin that I fear. Almost every servant in my uncle's 
house is a spy. Though, up to this point, 1 have 
escaped detection, I am not quite certain that my flight 
has not been suspected* Nothing can equal my cousin's 
cunning and perfidy. His macninations are inscruta- 
ble; nor can any consideration turn him aside from bis 
wicked doings, unless indeed it be the terror inspired by 
your arm." 

"J rejoice to think that any thing can restrain him/' 
replied Darcy; " still 1 shall never deem we are safe, 
till we can reach Exeter." 

The young couple soon arrived at the place where 
Darcy had ordered the chaise to await his coming. 
What was his dismay on finding it was not there I That 
it had left the inn at Teignmouth, and proceeded to- 
wards the appointed spot, he was certain; nay, he had 
seen it, by the light of the moon, winding its way up 
the hill. To what cause could its absence be attri- 
buted ? 

" We are betrayed I" exclaimed Miss Veroon : "this 
is the work of my vile cousin." 

" Have you then any reason to suspect thatyour own 
maid is aware of your intention ?" inquired Darcy. 

"No; besides, ihave great reliance on her fidelity." 

" How then can your cousin suspect any thing of our 
flight?" 

" I have already told you that his servants are spies. 
But the man most to be dreaded is a London ruffian, 
who has lately come down here in the employment of 
my cousin on some secret business." 

" After all/' observed Darcy, " your fears rosy be 



giomdless. The driver may have missed die exaoi 
^Myt. Let OS look for him.^' 

After searciuDg about, in every possible place to 
nfbich even the blundering of the post-boy could hame 
conducted the vehicle, G^rcy concluding, that some 
treachery had been perpetrated, had no resource but 
to proceed with Miss Vernon on foot to Tei^nmouth. 
She would have dared any thing, rather than return to 
Ravenswood. 

** We are two miles from Teignmouth," said Dai>cy. 
** Hy heart bleeds to think you must walk thither, bit* 
tn* an^ dismul as the night is. The snow <mi the ground 
may distress jour feet, and perplex our path, but still 
I fed confident that I can guide yoa in safety.^ 

Tie young couple pursued their way over the snow- 
covered uplands, guided by the position of the trees, of 
which precise observations had been previously taken 
by Darcy. As they journeyed along, the snow began 
again to £sl11 ; the petrifying north wind blew bleakly 
across the hi^ ; the night was wild and dreary, and 
nothing but the strength of love could have sustained 
the fugitives in such a desolate hour. 

At length they began to descend the slope leading to 
Tdgnmouth. Miss Vernon was almost lifeless with 
cold and fatigue at that savage hour ; but her com* 
panioD, supporting her upon his arm, cheered her with 
afiectionate words, and in a short time they entered the 
outskirts of the town. The inn at which the post-chaise 
Ind been ordered was soon reached ; but the house, 
contrary to Darcy's expectation, seemed to be henne- 
ticaJly sealed. Some one, he imagined, would be 
sitting up to receive him, and account for the disap- 
pearance of the chaise. But all was quiet as the 



Irritated at this, no less than at his previous disq>- 
poinbnent, Uarcy knocked loudly at the door of the 
kottse; and in a minute or two, a window-sash was lift- 
CMlup,the head <^a man protruded, and thebosinessaf 
die ▼isit»' demanded. 

"Why, sopdy," rqilied Darcy, ''yoa know wdl 
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enough who I am. The chaise — ^where is it ? Come 
down immediately/' 

** The chaise !" echoed the man : ** why, hav Vt you 
seen it, sir? It was sent according to order, — and left 
the yard at the appointed time," 

"Appointed lime! It was not to l>e found at the 
appointed place. Let nie in without delay ; a lady is 
with me." 

The landlord soon appeared, and admitted the fu- 
gitives. 

" Bad business this, sir. If the man has made a 
blunder, he'll be ba(!k here again eoon. Pray walk 
in, sir. Til rouse my missus up : she'll soon li«^ht a fire, 
and get sotnut warm for the young lady. Bless u«! 
what a night !'' 

** Do not let us wait here,** whispered Miss Vernon 
to Darcy. " This man knows the family at ilavens- 
wood, and therefore can hardly fail to recognise me/* 

** Have you no other chaise at hand, landlord '(" Dar- 
cy inquired. 



« No, sir/' 



it ' 



We have no choice/' said Darcy to Miss Vernon; 

but must summon our utmost patience, and wait. 
Landlord/' he continued, "had you not better send 
some one up the hill to look for the chaise?" 

"Certainly, hir. I've a stable-boy, who knows the 
road to itavenswood well. He sleeps in the loft: I can 
soon rouse liitn up/' 

"Do'nt waken him," interrupted Miss Vernon, look- 
ing significantly at Darcy. 

" Why not, tna'am ?" said the landlord. " Thc^ call 
poor Limping Hen a simpleton, but I can trust him on 
such an errand as iliis. Wasn't the chaise to wait near 
Ravenswood, sir?" 

" Ves," returned D)rcy. Then turning to Miss Ver- 
non, he said aside, " I understood the purport of your 
look; but, as the landlord says the boy is only half- 
witted, nothing is to be feared from him." 

" Well, well, it must be so, I suppose/' replied Miss 
Vernon; << but I can place no reliance in the laith of any 
one about here/' 
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'^ My life on the landlord's sincerity/' rejoined Darey ; 
'^ I never was deceived in the looks of any man, and our 
host bears an honest countenance." 

Boniface was not long in producing the boy, who en* 
tered the room with his master, gaping, rubbing his eyes, 
and looking with a vacant expression, as if he was nei* 
ther awake nor asleep. 

*' Come, drowsy," said the landlord, '^ rouse yourself. 
The gentleman here wants you to go up along the road 
to Ravenswood, and look out for Sam and the chaise as 
went that way according to order." 

The lady staring hard at Miss Vernon, said ^' Be I to 
bring the chaise back down' along?" 

"Yes, sure," replied the landlord. '* What are you 
staring at? Stir your stumps, and be off." 

" And here, my lad," said Mr. Darcy, " is a crown to 
help you along." 

The boy eagerly clutched the coin. The taste of mo- 
ney is like the taste of blood: it begets a longing for 
more. Limping Ben was in reality a simpleton; but 
like all West-country louts, he had an eye to his own in- 
terest. Miss Vernon's features were not unfamiliar to 
him: he had often seen her in the grounds of Ravens- 
wood; and not being able to account for her appearance 
at his master's house at so late an hour, his mind, stupid 
as it was, conceived that a little information to the 
squire at Ravenswood might add a guinea to the gentler- 
man's crown. 

" Fasten up your house, landlord," said Darcy, " and 
bring us something in the way of rdreshment. I be- 
" lieve you to be no party to the knavery practised on me. 
In this young lady and myself, you see two most perse- 
cuted individuals." 

The landlady, by this time, had made her appearance. 

" Lord love'ee, miss, do'ee take a drop of some^ut to 
comfort'ee. The cold to-night be enough to chill'ee to 
death. Let me ma^e'ee a nice glass of white wine ne- 
gus." Repairing to the bar for this purpose, she whis- 
pered to her husband, " one ought to help the likes o' 
they; a handsomer couple I never zee. 'T would be a 
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thc^uzand pities to let the rolks at Bayeaswood cross 
their bcnt^* 

^ They shan% if I can hdp it,'' rejotoed her htudiand. 
^ PU match 'm now. I nerer see a penn j o' their mo- 
ney. The old squire, and the young 'un too, always 
goes to the Crown. Let 'em go there now. Be dang^ 
to 'em.'' 

In ahout and hoar and a half ^ Limping Ben" re- 
turned, saying, " There baint no zighn o' the ehay to be 
zeed." The boy, manifesting great reluctance to be 
questioned, slunk off abruptly to his bed in the loft. 

He had not long disappeared before the missing vehi- 
cle drove into the yard; and the post-boy being sum- 
moned to the parlour to explain what he had been about, 
declared that he had driven the couple to Exeter, accord- 
ing to order. 

*^ Why, how can that be?" asked the landlord; "they 
are now here waiting for you." 

"All I can zay, zur," said the post-boy, perfectly puz- 
zled, " is, that as I was waiting where I was told, at the 
top o' the hill leadin' down along to Ravenswood, a 
muffled-up chap comes up to the horse's head, and zays 
— ^ baint you/ zays he, * come up on zummut of a-run- 
away zort o' a job?' * I raither thinks I am,' zays I. 
* All right,' zays he; * open the door. ^ The young lady's 
a-waiting at Teignraouth. Bowl away,' zays he. Off 
I dashes — ^takes him to the zkirt o' the town— out my 
gentleman lights, and in about o' quarter of an hour re- 
turns, lugging along a young 'ooman, and forces her into 
the chay — for the poor thing was trembling like a leaf 
— ^and zeemed timmerzun, and loath to get in. But you 
know, master, it baint the bisness of a post-boy to med- 
dle in them matters." 

** What sort of people were they ?" inquired Darcy, 
more than ever mystified. 

" Why, zur, when I corned to zee more o' the man 
in the hall o' the White Hart at Exeter, I di4 think he 
didn't look quite the thing. He zeemed a shabby-gen- 
teel zort o' chap, zummet like a Lunnun zharper: but, 
then» zays I to myself, mayhap the dress be only to 
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euxf OQ the decoy. The Toaig 'ooman tried ell she 
coqU to hide her rece widi her bonnet; hot I onoe 
cmtches e glimpse of her, end I^ danged if I dont 
think she baint no other nor one of old Mother Leim- 
hkTs deoghters, ex keeps the xlop-ihop in High Zreet. 
Howsooiever* we wssnt meny minates at the White 
Halt at Exeter, afore they mounts on the top of the 
Talivho^ jtist as the coach was xtarting off for Lunnan.** 

*^l)id the man otter to pay tor the chaise T* inquired 
the landlord. 

^3ho» zure. He said twas all lettled; and yoo, 
master, zaid the same.** 

« We're bamboozled, leg^lariy bit!'' exclaimed the 
huidlord. ** Aever mimi. sir; luckily Pve a pair of fresh 
horses in the stable^ and they shall instantly be put tOw 
Sam* TOO can take the chaise on to Exeter^ 

** What, directir, ma;ster ! It's raither tii^htish 
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«* Do yotir best* my lad,*' interposed Darcy. *• I "U 
reward too well for anv e3ctTa exertion.'' 

The horses were now put to. The post-boy le- 
fir^faed him:%lf with a glass of hot liquor, and all waa 
ieady« 

^ The chaise is at the door," sir," announced the 
landlord, returning to the parlour. 

" Come, dearest/' said Darcy, addressing Miss V«r- 
non; ** our misery will soon be at an end. Come," 

As they were leaving the room, a gentleman, fol« 
lowed bya groom, suddenly came up. The fonner, 
assuming an air of command oret Miss Vernon, es* 
presed a determination to convey her back to her 
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*« By what right, dr," asked Mr, Darcy, •* do yon 
piesume to foliow me, and attempt to coerce this 
lady!" 

** By the rq^t which a rdatire possesses over hiar." 

A contemptuous smile curled Darcy's Iqp. 

^ The youn^ lady," said he, ** disclaims you, with 
nnom: siKiscJag^andhvowninistiess, IfouhaTO 
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not a shadow of authority over her» and I will 
the tlighteflt attempt to exercise it/' 

** Your talk is large enough/' rejoined the intruder 
** whatever your posseMions may be. But you must 
suffer me to know best what is due both to this ladr 
and to her family. She shall not elope with an Irian 
pauper/' 

Darcy's wrath was now kindled. Had not the lady 
been present, a blow would speedily have avenged the 
insult. As it was, he contented himself with promptly 
ejecting from the room his insolent defamer, whom he 
followed into the passaffe. 

A scuffle now ensued. Both master and man flew 
on Darcv. This was too much for the landlord's sense 
of fair play. 

''Hallo!" exclaimed Boniface, ''two upon one is 
agen all manner o' rule. It shall never be said that I 
stood by and see it. No, no — dang it, that 'ill never 
do;" and laying a rough grasp upon the groom, he 
drew him off, leaving Darcy to dispose of the other. 

During the whole fracas, the post-boy renuiined 
mounted. Seeing this, Darcy called aloud to Miss 
Vernon to enter Uie chaise, which she immediately did 
without molestation : Boniface keeping firm hold of the 
groom, and Darcy depriving the gentleman of the pow* 
er of motion. ' 

As 9oon as the lady was seated, her lover threw off 
his antagonist, sprung to her side, closed the door of 
the vehicle, ana the post-boy, clapping spurs to bis 
horse, drove off at a rapid rate. 

** Curses on him I" ejaculated the intruder. " But 
I'll not be thus foiled! I'll pursue him through the 
earth. It is in my power to blast his name, if not drag 
him to the scaffold. O^ that I could have secured her 
from his power I And so I should have done, had 
Bobson been with me, according to promise. That 
scoundrel's absence has ruined all. He thinks more 
of his own than of my affairs ; otherwise 1 should not 
have been indebted to that lame simpleton for my 
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knowledge of what was going on to-night. Where 
are the horses, Robert?" 

" Under the outer shed, sir," answered the groom. 

''Quick ! Let us. mount, and pursue the run-aways. 
We shall overtake the chaise in a few minutes. I 
won't lose sight of them again," said he to himself. 
* A magistrate's warrant may stop the operations of 
Mother Church, and then, my dainty cousin, once 
more for Ravenswood." 

The fugitives in the chaise were beginning to con- 
gratulate each other on their present exemption fr^m 
langer, when the rapid tramp of horses' feet broke sud- 
Jenfy on their ear. 

** We are pursued !" exclaimed Miss Vernon. 

** It matters not," returned Darcy. " You can defy 
your cousin's utmost malice." . 

" Alas ! you do not know him, as I do." 

" Hark !" exclaimed Darcy: "one of the horses has 
stumbled. I heard the fall. They have stopped.". 

The sounds' of pursuit were no longer heard. The 
hoof of the horse ridden by Miss Vernon's pursuer, 
having become what is technically termed " balled " 
by the snow, the animal, being at full trot, made a false 
step, fell on his knees, and threw his rider over his 
head. 

Reining up, the groom soon dismounted, and flew to 
the assistance of his master, whom he found senseless 
from the fall. 

Mr. Darcy and Miss Vernon reached Exeter in little 
time ; were .mamed On tlie following morning by spe- 
cial license, and without the les^t delay posted on to 
London. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• 

«< Am'tdst this tumult of finli, flrsh, itid fowl, 
And vcgeUbles all in mAsc|(iera<lcy 
The gucils were ptHCcd firconiin(f to their roll) 
But vftrioufl as the various meats displayed/' 

Btjioit. 

About the time occupied by the foregoing incidcntg, 
there lived in London a man learned in the law though 
very wwlearncd in other matters. He was every inch 
of him what is called " a character,** and, inasmuch 
as he was in no slight degree influential in bringing 
about many of the events in the present history, it will 
be necessary at once to introduce him to the reader.^ 

Walter Waddy was the son of a very worthy per- 
sonage, who, for forty years, had rejoiced in the inte- 
resting and profitable calling of sherifTs officer in the 
county of Middlesex. Fortune had long favoured thin 
well-known " Son of Agripna." lie was lord of his 
own '* Lock up " — was " blest," as he was yvont to 
phrase it, " with the best business in Lunnun-*— had al- 
ways an ouseMV — a constant succession of customers 
— and ultimately was enabled to •' put by a bit o* mo- 
ney," and to foster certain parental hopes which had 
been encouraged by his bitter half; who, if the truth 
must be told, was prouder of her bov than of her 
spouse. Mrs. Waday saw in her hopeful scion, espe- 
cially when he returned home in the holidays laaen 
with the knowledge inculcated in the suburban ''esta- 
blishments for young gentlemen," a spirit congenial 
with the family from which she had herself sprung, and 
she had been known more than once to throw out sun- 
dry pathetic lamentations that children did not take the 
family name of the mother, rather than that of the fa- 
ther: " Watty," she often thought to herself, ''was 
worthy of being a Gubbins in name, because ho was a 
Gubbins in nature." 



ASD^CA CClUw IS 

Aifabed hiii^ ia^ kni^ earertaioed 1115 own ruew? in le- 
^I^Kwi to his sxi* H al^er, in hi* opici-jo. was b«>m to 
do fiiDfio^ir t»'> the eGph««:€k3Qjf Esame ot' Wadiiv. In tiie 
and cimfua^r, whioa the father dLzn Jieti by the 
0/ -fciiit ami LGHri. ireoire, ot :he T*.:'a:n. rne "^ tt>t» 
ficcE^ i7?ci>jyiL=ed a true <i'^^!T?fiiianc ot' his own ILae ; 
lie WDGiiered, intieed. Ko-^ ii iiad C'Xne to uass* that tfaic 
ine Wauiy c:-:'*-*! ha.i not been p«:'.!u*ed by ad nix- 
irh :be: G^Jz'C'.nsesz bjjt izs pnsti->mirLaaoe was oqIt 
aiMJther pror.t ♦>t' the oj^iaaaflsiji^ nat'jre ot the bvx«l 
af the Waddiesw Be this as it raay, the *^Ho;n«:rcr'' 
aad. [r?cuz Ln*iiir.z*5d ta tr^e liir*'*rTr:^ and a.'r/':i:i«xjs fae- 
iLe£. th.it Walter ^was destined to taie a cozszlczacmi 
lead * in *he or-oer raJ-fc* ot' :he Liw." la short, the bai- 
jff^»*:»a was bi»ked t':»r the bar- 
It woatd be a tedL^z-os and anLnteres^L::^ ta.ik: t«> de- 
tail the iEitia:onr course ciiderT>ae hy Mr. Walter 
Wadil\r. '^reT:»aratonr to the •* sai-1 WaT'er*^ beLn^ called 
fi& tfae- BntLih. bar: — sa:S«?e it to sav, be h.i.i been 
scfcoofed, d^^'Z'Zed- " ta^zed.'' arui bf.artied at WuT^bL©- 
lioor— cuiC, on his father s accocnt, hy the Fell >'3r Coca- 
TEumen at Cambrjizsv — had **kepc nl-? terrriS'' at the 
XenD^'e* th.oc^h on terrrLi with. E«:'ce ♦: i :i.e s^'idents^-^ 
'*aCe: his dlinecs,'' — deTcimed -"Crie ^"roa LvtiletijO,^ 
— di^^5sted the several •* Diz^sts "" -jf the dav. — pored 
o^er the ^tatntes o-t ::he State^ — praotised - dra ijrh'ing ** 
ieecfciy sertittnienL?, a£.«i separati.rns, — taien lessizos in 
dJQCiri'jn tr:»^ a p«>cc'ar tra^zedian, — sr.-tl n-LiiseLt' up 
an rfiambers, — sh ::::ied siroletj. — studied e^ery :Ji"ng 
but "• men and manner?,"" and ne^rected *he coiimoQ 
cottFtesies reeeiTed and exehanjjed in cl^tu. jzed iiie- In 
ihort* when the oj<insei!or was <:raiied to the bur, and 
iac£ ©ocEuruenced the X^rtitem Circuit, he was Qot ooly 
tfie moft cnnz-n^se ct men, but the ci«06t insurierabie; lie- 
izsg Ecenaed to br^w-faeat cnan, per^-ert truth, and inscft 
seaae^ amier siietter «of tlae g'lwn^ or *• wiisdofn o^f tbe 
wfe.** In ml^ar parianccv lie had not ^ a gOfc^d word 
ibffa. &y^r nniess that d^^g- e^uA -* scent a solicitor,'* 
-* potnt to a retainer," or - bag a brielL.'' 



Timo, however, rolled onj and, if Mr. Walter Waddjr 
wasted not time, timo wasted Mr. Waller Waddy; for 
at thirty-five, his fifth year of legal life, he wore the 
aspect of a man who had fallen into the vale of year*. 
Ilis forehead was furrowed, the lines of his face deep- 
ly indented ; his complexion, which was naturally sal- 
low, became the more dark and dis(;oloured by the 
constant insertion of snuff into the gapinj^ nostrils of a 
nose turned up at an angle of fifteen degrees from the 
facial line— an organ always inclined to bo above its 
business — giving itself airs in the air — " playing iKjforo 
high heaven" the most fantastic tricks, and for ever 
cutting the most lofty, ludicrous, and novel of nasal ca- 
pers. 

llis eyes, when one could sufficiently fix them to 
discern their colour, were of hazel hue, but unfortu- 
nately they were restless in their sockets, perpetually 
in mention, and perpetually, like the Portuguese troop» 
on both banks of the Douro, keeping up a constant and 
useless " cross-fire " in an undue direction. In plain 
English, his obliquity of vision was awfully fierce. His 
teetli, by some unaccountable frolic of nature, wero 
beautifully white, well set, and harmonized admirably 
with their snufl^-coloured curtains; and upon every oc- 
casion, whether of mastication or altercation, wore 
sure to bo shown. In his hair he wore powder, and 
sported a " nueue," which, like the " iair* of the pro- 
sent day, sliding into snug situations, was perpetually, 
despite of the efforts of the head, twisting and thrusting 
itself between the back of the barrister and collar of his 
coat. 

Ilis customary attire consisted of a black thread- 
bare coat, crusted not a little on the collar with a plen- 
tiful allowance of pomatum and powder. A white 
stock, narrowly plaited, enfolded his thin neck. ** Short 
lights" of black kerseymere, and "long continua- 
tions" of polished leather, encased his "nether limbs;'* 
and, when in walking trim," or " off for the Courts," 
a broad-brimmed beaver, with a band of unusual 
breadth, covered his powdered head, while from his 
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ri^ht-hand dangled a coarse moreen blue-coloured bag, 
which, when briefs were scarce, contained any thing 
but legal or legitimate contents. 

The person, gait, and gaiters of the " said '* Waddy 
were not calculated, as the reader may readily ima- 
gine, to ensure him a favourable or flattering reception 
from the "softer sex." Indeed, when proceeding ^n 
foot from the " Temple" to the courts, and vice versd, 
his ears were constantly assailed by remarks from fe- 
male lips, which were by no means likely to add to his 
self-complacency. But the wily widow of the ** hoffi- 
cer** was still in being- Former associations haunted 
her mind, and such were her predilections for bonds 
and bondage, that she determined, by a nuptial knot, 
to fetter the fate of her " bachelor boy." In fact, the 
mother had resolved to settle her soil — " to see him 
married, and married well to some wealthy widow." 

But in the attainment of this object there were ob- 
stacles to contend with, which poor Mrs. Waddy well 
knew; for the bailiff's relict was fully aware, that the 
widows of wealthy men were not to be found in ** cham- 
bers," or picked up en route from Fleet Street to West- 
minster Hall. 

**.As a woman," as she was wont to argue with 
her son — '*as a woman as knowed somet of the ways 
of the world, and all the little ins and outs of life, there 
was never nothing to be done by remaining single. 
What would the counsellor's father have done had he 
led a single life? How would the tap have told, and 
what would he have done without a wife to comfort his 
customers and to carry on the in-door business when 
business took him on his zvalks without?" 

Although in her first efforts the pleadings of the pa- 
rent liad failed in effect, and the filial "rejoinders put 
in" had produced " an arrest of judgment," still the 
counsellor was not so bigoted in favour of "single 
blessedness," as to forego a favourable chance of fall- 
ing on a double dowry. 

The barrister at length yielding to maternal counsel 

thought to bestir himself; and now commenced, as he 

3* 
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termed it, •* a regular routine of raking life," namely^ 
dining at his oitn expense, two Sondays in the moitthy 
at a boarding house in the parish of Bloomaburr- 

At this celebrated asylom for single and singular 
folk, there happened to dwell a widow of comfortable 
capacity. In her own person there were elements suf- 
ficient for the formation of a tolerable tea party. The 
widow of weight was also a widow of wealth. Her 
dear deceased, formerly a rich sngar baker in Bnstcrfy 
baring, to keep her from pining, bequeathed to her the 
entire of bis funded property. 

The first opportunity affi>rded to the barrister to 
*' bring his optics to bear*' upon the *^ Lad^ cf the 
Lump/' as designated by her sourer associates, hap- 
pened to be on the second occasion of accepting ms 
own invitation to dine at the ^bove-mentioned esta- 
blishment. 

When the company, which consisted of seventeen 
persons^ — " persons of every degree," — had descended 
to the dining-room, Waddy waited until the widow 
with the wherewithal bad taken her seat; when, to 
further his purpose, he instantly, as sailors say, 
" brought his person to an anchor abreast of bis binL" 
This position had been purposely sought, to provoke, 
if possible, an ocular discourse; for it must be borne 
in mind that, although Waddy was a Templar and te- 
nant of the Temple, he 

— ^ ** bad iMt thote aoft parte of oonreriatioB 
That chamherert baTe." 

Moreover, in his opinion, the language of the eyes 
was more expressive and telling than the ** tender 
tongue;" and therefore, to employ a vulgar but ex- 
pressive phrase, soup had hardly been served, ere 
"sheep's eyes" (wolves' eyes had been nearer the 
mark) went to work with energetic force ; but as usual 
with Waddy, the " coii " had crossed the intent, and 
foiled the fire. 

" Counsellor Waddy," said a gruff, ^ay-headed, 
mlgar'looking, superannuated button-maker from Bir- 
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minghain, who sat on the right of the lady president— 
the head of the house— " Counsellor, will you jtne 
Mistress Martin and me in a glass of wine? carvmg, 
you see, sir, 's warm work for the lady.'* 

To all other eyes, save those of the lawyer, intent 
on warmer work, the remark was superfluous. The 
heated condition of the carver afforded the proof per- 
sonal, as well as the proof positive. Mrs. Martin never 
permitted her "joints," her "edge-bones,*' and parti- 
cularly her " rounds" and her " sir-loins," to be touched 
by other hands than her owiu 

The button-maker's invitation was repeated; for, 
unlike his eyes, the ears of the lawyer were not " on 
the cock*' 

** I don't care if I do, sir," returned Waddy> catch- 
ing the sound of the second invitation, and nlling his 
glass from the labelled bottle which lay upon his left. 

" Thomas," cried the lawyer's next neighbour— 
" part owner " of the labelled bottle from whicn Waddjr 
had helped himself in his utter ignorance of the princi- 
ples upon which domestic economy was conducted 
under Mrs. Martin's roof — ^** Thomas, — ^remove thai 
bottle to the side-board until called for." 

The domestic obeyed the mandate. As Waddy was 
the " lion " of the table, a second invitation to. " take 
wine" soon followed the first. 

Here Thomas was seen to whisper Waddy, who in 
reply ejaculated aloud, 

** Be it so— place one here, and another bottle be- 
fore the lady opposite — the stout lady." 

" Oh ! dear, sir," returned the widow, " I never in- 
dulge in wine." 

« Glad to hear it, ma'am, — live all the longer for it" 

And these were the only words which, during din- 
ner, Waddy had interchanged with the " stout lady." 

" The " table talk," after the ladies had retired to 
the drawing-room, was chiefly confined to critical dis- 
cussions upon port-wine, players, and petticoats. One 
party had contended that, to his palate, port-wine par- 
took of a better flavor the second day than the first. 
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when allowed to remain in the bottle. Another, that 
the " Richard " of Kemble was perfect farce compared 
with the " Richard " of Cooke ;— and another, after 
deacanting upon the merits of the widow, came to the 
generous conclusion that " short petticoats seldom be- 
tokened purity of purpose." But in all these disciuk 
•ions, Waddy remained doggedly and sullenly mute. 

The lawyer had already left the gentlemen to *' join 
the ladies aloft." Upon entering the drawing-room in 
a cogitating mood, he again pUmted himselt opposite 
to the widow, who occupied no small portion of the 
sofa allotted to the ladies, — for in this superexcellent 
establishment, domestic matters were managed upon 
the singular system of separation — separate " pegs " 
were assigned in the hall, for the " gentlemen's hats • ' 
—separate " pins " for the " ladies' cloaks." — The la- 
dies m the drawing room had their separate sofas, and 
the gentlemen in the parlour their separate bottles. In 
short, to enumerate the sundry articles of '' separa- 
tion," and separate et-ceteras, contained in Mrs. Mar- 
tin's catalogue of " separate uses " would occupy a 
separate Chapter, whicn a Robins alone could attempt 
to write. 

The last of the parlour-party had not long returned 
to the ladies ere a middle-aged German-gentleman en- 
tered the room, a ci-devant acquaintance of the lady's 
late husband. 

It was the foreigner's first appearance in the cha- 
racter of guest to the widow of his former friend. 
After making his obeisance to each and all seated in 
the vicinity of the hissing urn, he approached the 
portly person of the fair widow, to render her that lit- 
tle light-hearted though not inelegant homage, which 
invariably our continental neighbours oiTcr to their fe- 
male acquaintances when joining or departing their 
presence: her hand was yielded with the smiling good 
tamper which marked all her actions, and the German 
elevated it to his lips. 

This salute was not lost upon the lawyer, who, view- 
ing it, as he did every thing else, in a false light, rose 
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indignantly from his seat, and instantly departed the 
room — ^muttering to himself as he descended tl\e draw- 
ing-room stairs, " d d unwarrantable piece of im- 
pertinence !" 



CHAPTER III. 

" A vUlanous tiick of thine eye." 



HmTlV. 



* She thought upon the subject twice or tfirice* 
And moraJIy decided, the best state is 
For morals, marm^^; and this question canied. 
She seriously advised him to get mairied." 

BTmov. 



Wadot had now reached the Temple. His walk and 
walking reflections had contributed little to cool his 
warmth or allay his wrath. 

** That woman," said he, throwing his hat upon the 
table, and closing the door of his' inner apartment, 
^ that woman, by heavens, must be blind ! JVb man 
could have made stronger or more striking advances 
than I did this day at 'dinner. My eyes were fairly ri- 
veted on hers. If ever eyes told the intentions of man, 
mine were as plainly and intelligibly told to that widow 
woman as tongpe could tell. She^s positively a puzide. 
Can't understand her at alL She either affects shyness, 
or is decidedly the slowest of her sex : and yet, she has 
a fine face — eyes that flash like lightning. And some- 
times, t^^, she iooks such a feather-bed« laughing lump 
of unsophisticated feminality, that I'm quite at a loss to 
divine her drift. But perhaps my mother, who searches 
the human lieart like calomel the liver, may throw a 
little light upon the widow's ways.'' 

Waddy was little of a physiognomist* Nor were his 
deductions touching the widow's disincUnation to re« 
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ipond to hii ocular signs well founded. The gentle- 
man^ in his soliloquy^ was not only reasoning from false 
premises* but also bad arrived at conclusions which in- 
volved alike a libel on the lody and a libel on his own 
looks. Had his vanity permitted him to depend less 
upon his own impressions, or, indeed, had he even called 
to bin recollection certain rhetorical rules, (to Bay no- 
thing of logic) he would soon have seen, that the con- 
struction he had put upon the lady's slights had come 
under that ** clause " which adepts in the art, and stu- 
dents of style denominate the ^'squinting construc- 
tion."^ His eyes during dinner had never once lit upon 
those of the widow ; on the contrary, they had been 
caught by those of a Tartor, seated two removes on the 
left of the intended object, and who, in her own defence^ 
had been compelled to resort to the most significant of 
facial signs, in return to the gentleman's unceasing and 
tormenting " telegraph." 

In fact, the •' false flashes " of the lawver were felt 
by the spare spinster on the widow's left to be inde- 
cently oflensive, and were answered in a manner which 
appeared to more than one tittering observer, as if *^ the 
laav in the pink poplin" had been mockin/^ the barris- 
ter's nasal tricks. Every wink and blink mtended for 
the eye of the fat fair was met by the most contemp- 
tuous and indignant cock of the nose of the leaner lady. 
This shows that our naval forefathers '* had their eyes 
about them," when they caused to be inserted in the 
GsiifSHAL Code of fcJoa-feignals that significant purport — 

■# 

* <«TI)e squinting construction,** wiys Campbell, in bU Phihtophjjf 
^RhtlorUf **i0, when h ctuuse is so situated in a sentence that wears 
at a loss to ascertain whether it be connected wiUi the words which 
prtcede or follow it, thust * As it is necessary to have tlie head clear aa 
wall as tha completion, to be perfect in this part of 1earnii>ff, I rarely 
mix with tl)e men, but frequent the tables of the ladies/ Whether to be 

{>arfect,'' adds Campbell, " in this part of learning, is it necessary to 
wve the head cleur as well as the complexion - or, V ^^ perfect in 
tills part of learning, does he rarely mingle with the men, but fre- 

auant the tet tttbUs of the ladies^ Whichever of these be U)e sense, 
IS wordi ought to liave been otberwiae ananged." 
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Signal Bern, hut not undentood/' 



And so it was in this instance. The telegraphic fea^ 
tares of each party had been playing at cross purposes. 
On one side, a store of virtuous indignalion nad been 
-vented in vain, and on the other, the grossest of unli- 
censed looks was as vainly and as extravagantly ex- 
pended. 

Waddy now consulted his experienced mother, who, 
according to the summons of the son, appeared at cham- 
bers early on the following day. 

The case was soon opened, and discussed. In ''sum- 
ming up " the mother came to the encouraging concla- 
sion, that the widow's coyness was not coolness — that, 
on the contrary, it looked well ; for she well knew, that 
the more distant widows were at first, the sooner they 
meant matters to come to a close. 

Unpractised in the wiles of woman, this confession 
from one versed so well in all the mysterious contra- 
dictions and. paradoxical passions inherent in her sex, 
was in itself suflSicient to determine the lawyer to press 
his suit. 

" To-morrow, mother, or the day after at farthest," 
said Waddy, " decides the matter." 

<* To^morrmo! Watty: — ^why such haste?" 
** Can't help it, mother — time presses, and in these, 
as well as other matters, timo should be taken by the 
forelock.*' 

** Forelock I Lord love you — ^you're not in the lock-up 
now. Recollect, Watty, women roust be timed, like 
other thines — and particularly widows with the where- 
withal. Wiidows, of all women, like their little courts 
ships. Now there was your poor dear father : / wad a 
young widow when he courted me— but /was not to 
be won in a week, and he saw that — and saw it soon." 
"Did he indeed r 
«' He did, indeed 1" 

** Well ; mother, I h^d often heard that foresight was 
my father's forte." 



^* I don't know what you call your father'* forte^ re* 
turned the loquaciou«dame,glancingat her »on one of her 
penetrating look«; ** but I know this, no man ever tickled 
the ear ofwoman with a ni^^er aet of «oft aayinga/' 

^ Hem r «aid Waddy, a«ide, 

<' And then," continued the old woman, <* he had §ucn 
infinivating tender way*,— If I only scratched my timer 
with a pin'» point, there wan fly out of tlie hou»e for a 
alio of court plai«ter/' 

1/ And yet, mother, he waa not njucb of a amrt plAm^ 

terer/' 

*f Yea, but Watty— aa poor Mra, Warner u«ed to aay 
—be waa vGry delicate in W« little attention*— lie bad 
alwaya aome little present to ofler, or 8^)me little token 
to aiww that I never wa» out oi' hi» mind/* 

" Well, my dear mother," interrupted Waddy, " tliere'a 
no u§e in wasting words; you must be well aware tliat 
my father** pursuits, tastes, and inclination* ever ran 

counter U) mine/' . , , . '_l. 

^ Itow can you say *o, Watty T Look at me straight 
in the face— why, you're the \ery model of the old gen- 
tleman, There's the same roguish eye— tlie same In- 
*inivating slant that won your mother's heart— ay, your 
mother's heart, vou dog/ . ^ . . « m 

**l hope, mother, vou don't mean to msiriuate,' said 
Waddy, who, singular to say, was ever unconscious of 
hi* own obliquity of vision—" I ho|je you don't mean to 
insinuate that I inherit his hated squint C 

<• Bquint I— why, Lord love j^ou, Watty, have you al- 
ready forgotten your father's face If" 

** 'Twas my lot to see it seldom," *aid Waddy, a*^ 
aumlug a aeriou* tone, 

" And well for Wattv 'twa* *o," returned the argu- 
mentative mother.— '*Ii other* could have sa»d the same, 
Watty wouldn't be what he now i*,— No, no, your f^ 
tlier knew wliat wa* what-Hind, more, he knew bow 
to carry on a courtship { and if hi* *on would only fol- 
low hi$ winning way*— take hi* time, and time thing* 
..^le'd win tlw widow with all her wealth/' 
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'^ Mother/' said Waddy, with marked emphs 
'^Mother, a man who is ail day long in the courts has 
little time to be courting at night Moreover, I hold 
courting to be the most tedious and unprofitable waste 
of a lawyer's leisure. Winning wealth is all very well 
in its way ; but, to m^, wooing woman i& the very de- 
vil V* accompanying the delivery of the satanic title with 
a thump of the table that fairly astounded his aged au- 
ditor. ** And as for soft sayings, as you term them — ^what 
are they I the mere mumblings of a world of wordy no- 
things. And what are your tender doings? — what, but 
a&cting, in nine cases out of ten, to feel for an unfeel- 
ing lump of afiectation. And) if your delicate attentions 
ocmsist in having presents returned on your hands, with 
the hand rejected^ why then, the devil take ail such de- 
licate attentions, say 1. — So now, mother, I hope you'll 
allow me to follow my own course.'' 

And here the barrister took his hat, and left his 
astounded mother to ponder on her son's unaccountable 
disinclination to courtship. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"^ AH 's not offence that indiioetioo finds." 

KlMG LZAX. 

*f A migfatfpfetty qumel as it ftands.'' 

Had Waddy been the son of a naval officer instead 
of the son of a sheriff's officer, he wouM have known 
what it was to aspire to the title, or rather ^rating/* 
of a Widow's Mav.* He would have known, too, that 

* The uoinkiated win do wdl to Kfa to their siml fiic^ 
de6ntioiiof tfab «<filiiig.'' 

TOL. 
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coarne innuendo, vain vapouring, and petulant impsi' 
tience would never obtain for the candidate the enviable 
rating on the books of a wealthy weeper. Not that 
Mm. Hunter (for that was the name of the sugar' 
baker^s widow^ ever indulged in the ''melting mood/' 
A merrier soul never mourned mate, — survived griefs 
nor fattened upon fun« 

Although little calculated to grace a court, figure io 
a curricle, or shine as the fantastic and frivolous votary 
of fashion, still the '' Lady of the Lump'' was not de^ 
ficicnt in the vulgar and valuable attribute of ''common 
sense*"— No woman set a truer estimate upon her own 
charms; no woman sooner detected the sinister designs 
of selfish men, or more delighted to indulge in the in- 
nocent mirth of bantering the mercenary admirer. 

Waddy had already found that it was not so easy to 
" hurry matters with the widow." Since his vaunted 
declaration to his mother, twice had he sought and ob- 
tained of Mrs. Hunter a private ** hearing;" but upon 
each occasion '^ exceptions were taken," which had not 
a litllo tended to cool his courage. — Indeed, at his last 
interview, his effrontcrv fairly forsook him. In the iSte^ 
O'Ulet the " slowest of her sex" seemed to be the Quicker 
of the two. In short, the good-humoured raillery of 
the IflUtthing widow took the barrister completely aback. 

"Whatrshe exclaimed, — "a gentleman learned in 
the law, — a man of mind— of education— of courtly 
manners and fashionable mien, throw himself away 
upon the widow of a vulgar suffar-baker? — No, no ; a 
barrister like Mr. Waddy, who m all probability is des- 
tined to become the Lord High Chancellor of England, 
should select his spouse from the ladies of the land." 

And in this way had the barrister to contend with 
the widow's banter, and ultimately to retreat and de- 
part her presence, ignorant as to whether he was to 
consider himself ^on or off," a rejected or an encou- 
raged suitor. 

But the fact must not be concealed. Another indi- 
vidual had been counselled to lay siege to the widow's 
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heart The '^paitj/' as they say id the city, ^riio had 
beeo adirised to win her afiections and way-lay her 
wealth, bore the patronymic of O^Finn. 

Mr. Phdan Fitzgerald CfFinn bad for some months 
filled the office df cashless cashier to the tottering firm 
of ••Nares, Nathan, and Co.** Navy Prize Agents to 
the aowitted and well-robbed warrant-officers of his 
Majesty's Navy. lake the poorer portion of his coud^- 
tryFinen, CKFinn was excessively proud of his rich (un- 
kmcKBM) relations, and particolarly of the great O in his 



By blood, Cf Finn was nearly alh'ed to the attenuated 
female whose ** telegraphic" featores (as the reader is 
already aware) had so signally failed in their intended 
effect; like her cousin,— -her •* cousin Gorman on her 
mother's side," — ^the spare spinster sprang from a race 
ooce ** rich and rare," bat, unfortunately, now rarely 
rich I Miss or Mrs* Elizabeth Moore (according to the 
mood, coorteous or unkind, of those disposed to addreai 
her,) possessed in an eminent degree a tact peculiarly 
felicitous in sounding the sentiments of others, or, to 
adopt the present fashionable political phrase, ** patting 
forth feelers" upon topics involving delicate doubts. 

The brevet " Mrs^ M." or rather the •* brevet beauty" 
'far, like many of the older "old women" of the op- 
posite sex, doomed to be derided for wearing nnwon 
honours. Miss Moore had bestowed on her a title to 
which she could lay but little claim,) was entitled to 
the merit of being peculiarly happy in the timing of her 
"sadden thoughts," — dropping her " onprcmeditated 
hints,"-^isclosing h'er " private opinions and private 
suspicions upon certain subjects," — detecting suppressed 
sighs^ — accounting for dejected looks; and, in short, 
exciting in others the strongest desire to indulge dis- 
eosaion upon topics of a tender and secret nature. 

Possessing such tact and talents, it was not likely 
that when a favourable opportunity was afforded to her 
to call them into phy, the " brevet beauty" would long 
allow them to remain idle: Indeed, Mrs. Hunter had 
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hardly given to Mrs. Martin's system of ^^separaiion^ 
a moDib's trial, ere the new»comer and the old stager had 
become the most inseparable of fond friends* — a friend- 
ship which, on the part of the Munster maiden, was 
soon followed by a "feeler" in 'favour of her cousin 

Phelan. 

On a le^s equivocal occasion, she went so far as to 
assert that she " could see a match fraught with mutual 
advantage and benefit to both, if^ indeed, the parties 
could only be brought to think so, and were not blind 
to their own interests; for, though on one side there 
might be some little disparagement in the way of wealth, 
yet, on the other, there was a far greater deficiency; 
for, after ail, what was wealth in this world, if a body 
hadn't name to give it weight?" 

But, singular to say, whenever the same subject was 
brought before the nicer notice of OTinn, the gentle- 
man affected indifference, talked largely of "personal 
sacrifices," and suspected motives, 

"Sure," said he, upon the first formal discussion of 
his cousin's delicate hint, — "sure. you wou'dn't have an 
OTinn called an Irish fortune-hunter; none of the name 
could endure the thought." 

" Your attentions to Mrs. 11." returned the specu- 
lating spinster, " have been too distant — far too distant, 
Phelan — to merit a designation so undue; on that score, 
indeed Phelan, you've nothing to fear." 

" Faith, I don't think, any how, there's much fear of 
refusal; the fear's all the other way," said O'Finn, af- 
fecting a coxcombical air. 

''Don't be too sure of that; Mrs. Hunter is by no 
means an every day woman. To win her, a man must 
play a delicate card." 

" Oh ! she's a delicate creature entirely; faith, she'd 
brake a bodv in coaoh springs, if she even brought the 
wherewithal to keep the stfme." 

"Oh, indeed! for that matter, Phelan, all must admit 
she has manes sufficient; though, to be sure, she has 
the greatest aversjon to show." 

"Show! she's show enough in herself." 
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«'Deed, — indeed, Phelan, I can't agree with you 
a'tall a'tall. She's a Httle larger, perhaps, than suits the 
tastes of some; but, how finely formed her fatures are; 
and then take her timper, isn't it butfcfuH Had she 
but the blood of the Moores in her veins, 'faith, in my 
mind, she'd be famale perfection." 

In this manner, for several weeks, were discussed 
the means and merits and personal qualifications of the 
sugar-baker's widow. 

A long-dreaded intimation, however, had now been 
officiaHy made to Mr. Phelan CFinn: the "fates," or 
rather the " firm," had decreed that, in reality, the 
modest Milesian was soon to become the "retiring 
gentleman ; in other words, the useless office he then 
held was to be dispensed with, and that immediately. 
Upon the receipt of this notice, O'Finn, as a matter of 
course, consulted with his " clever cousin," — who, after 
manifesting considerable concern for his loss of place, 
and urging him strongly to devote to the widow his un- 
divided attentions, — had to communicate "a circum^ 
stance, which, as an Irish lady, she never could permk 
to pass unnoticed, — indeed, she should have said, passed 
unpunished!" 

The emphatic delivery of the fair advocate's disin- 
terested advice, had already excited the earnest atten- 
tion of O'Finn; but the mystery involved in her allusion 
to the undisclosed " circumstance," and particularly the 
vindictive tone in which she had uttered the word "un- 
punished," aroused in him feelings not to be mistaken. 
The blast of war was blown. 

"Quick, Bess — quick! Tell me what d'ye mane? 
Has any one dared to oflfer you oflSnce?" 

"No famale," returned the excited fair, enriching 
her broad Munster brogue by the accents of deep in- 
dignation — "no famale could have receaved grater or 
grosser insult." 

" There it is, Bess — how often have I warned you 
never to walk out alone!" 

"Ah sure!^ Phelan, it wasn't in- the streets a'tall, 

4* ' 
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aHftlK I»nH It mora than a month rince I put on a« 

much a» a bonnet r 

^' Oh! I ft90 it now» Faitli, Ba«s, my blood wa« be- 
ginning to be on the b/le/* eald O'Finn, softening in 
tone, and bridling in his too readily aroused ire— '^ but 
sarvante, you see, in tlwse sort of houses, are sornetim^^s; 
mighty saucy— fnighty saucy, indeed/' 

♦''Twas no servant that insulted me. No servant 
would have dard to take such unwarrantable and Utt* 
becoming liberties," 

<* Ubertlegl liberties I Bess," reiterated O'Pinn, ftC' 
company ing his words by a searching stare, s^hich went 
to penetrate her very thoughts, " is it me," be added, 
after a |iensive pause, 'Ms it Phelan that des/arves (to be 
kept in this suspense? Do I desarve it, liess?— Be«i, 
ou mane something ! There's scorn in your eye, — 
ut why ^fiom to disclose that marnng to nmV* 

Like the gusty gale lulled and allayed by heavy rain, 
the boisterous rant was succeeded by a weeping calnn. 
The elenicnts of wrath yielded to a ^ tide ot tears,"— 
The room which had already rung with the wild rever- 
berations of brogue and bluster, i^ad now, for a few se- 
conds, become tranquil and silent as the grave, A softer 
fkaam ensued. O'Finn stood mute and motionless before 
his alfiicted cousin, bathed in " brine," The weeping 
fair had sought her handkerchief — but like that of Otl^el* 
lu's **gift," it was missing when most wanted, 

♦^ Here, Bess," said 0*Finn, perceiving the lady's 
double distress, and supplying Mr weepir^g necessities 
— **take mine, and dhry your tearsj I'd no notion m«*t- 
ters had gone so far," 

*' Far, indeed I Ahl Phelan, I now feel I have gon<j 
Umj far. To you, above all n\*iih I should not have said 
uu much." 

♦sSV> much? Why, as yet, youVe said nothing," said 
O'Finn, petulantly, 

*< Too much, indeed, indeed I have!" returned tlje sob- 
bing beauty, bathed in tears, 

'^ Bess, by all thai's brave*— ftnd tbat^s an oath it iim't 
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for one o' the name to brak&— but VU never lave the 
room till you tell me all !'' 

'* All I've told you all, already." 

"No,.Bess — you can spake plainer when yoiS plase." 

^ Phelan," said the weeping prude, in a tone manifestly 
assumed to mark the unmerited reproach, << all I should 
have said, I have said-^and again repate. In few 
words — a gentleman, upon whom I had never but once 
before laid eyes, insulted me at the table, in the gross- 
est possible manujsr, when it must have been plain to 
him, that I was any thing but the person he desired to 
think me" 

"Say no more, Bess— that's quite enough for me," 
said O'Finn, grasping his hat, and rushing to the cham- 
ber door. 

" Stop, Phelan — hear me now 1 Do, I besach you — 
a niinute more," cried the agitated and trembling wo- 
man, seizing and holding with a firm grasp the skirts 
of her cousin's coat. 

"Not another word. No man shall insult a cousin of 
mine. What! an O'Finn suflfer a famale to be insulted 
with impunity?" 

And extricating himself from the lady's grasp, he fled 
out of the room; forgetting, in his haste, to acquire the 
name and address of the offender of '^ famal6 innocence." 

At length, after proceeding at a rapid rate nearly the 
whole extent of Great Russell-street, in search of hi& 
'^favourite friend," he stopped suddenly short, and 
placing his hand upon his forehead, exclaimed, in a loud 
tone, " By tBe powers of pewter, I've neither the fellow's 
name nor the fellow's address." 

" What a wild Irishman !">obserTed a passing female, 
staring the fire-eater full in the face. 

Apprehending from his alarmed relative's refusal of 
the offender's name and address, that she foresaw the 
consequence of making them known, O'Finn now re- 
solved to have recourse to stratagem. He accordingly 
returned to the house, and assured his cousin that, upon 
reflection, he thought a letter " well pinned in the shape 
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of a cautiaHf might serve as well a» sending to the rude 
ruffian a formal friend." 

The ruse succeeded. The unsuspecting spinster, 
perfectly appeased at what she expressed to be ''a more 
manly, and nigh-minded course of proceading/' at once 
committed to paper the name, address, and even '^call* 
ing," of the " rude offender." 

OTinn was now permitted to depart in peace. 

From a circle of his countrymen seated at a tavern 
table in the vicinity of Covent Garden, and who were 
warmly engaged discussing their seventh jug of rum 
toddy, (for in those days whisky was not a purchasable 
liquor in London,) 0*r inn had selectod hi€ friend, a Mr. 
Edward Richard Ryan O'Regan. The selection had 
been made by mute means. In matters of mischief, the 
penetration of O'Regan had become proverbial, and there- 
fore to '^Ned '* a '^wink had been deemed better than a 
nod.'' 

''Ned," said OTinn, addressing ORcgan, as soon as 
the latter had withdrawn himself Irom his jug and jocu- 
lar friends — ^''Ned, d'ye smell a ratT" 

" No, but I smell powther," was the quaint reply. 

" You're the boy after my own heart," said O'Finn, 
ardently squeezing the hand of his friend. 

'' Which way is it?" asked the first of seconds: ''though, 
faith," added he, "^that matters little as long as there's 
no apology on our part." 

" Apology, Ned I Show me an O'Finn that ever tuck 
(took,) much more made, an apology to mortal: so make 
your mind asy on that score. Now, Ned, take my in- 
structions, and then we can pop into that tavern (point- 
ing to a pot-house, now a gin-palace of the first order 
of magnificence,) pin the paper, and complete tbo mat- 
ter in the regular way." 

The friends had already seated themselves in the 
corner-box of an apartment called a coflTee-room, on the 
floor of which were seen streaks of saw-dust, and over- 
head volumes of suffocating smoke issuing from the 
puffing mouths of ill-attired topers muddling in malt. 
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"Waiter," called 0'Flnn,"pin, ink, paper, and two 
glasses of rum-punch, in a crack/' 

** Asy, Fitz,"8aid O'Regan, "sure isn't one glass enough 
for both?" 

"You're right, Ned; for it won't do just now, as 
Hamlet says, to put pyson in our mouths to stale away 
our brains." 

O'Finn could mar and misquote dramatic passages 
better than most people. 

The required " articles of war " were laid upon the 
table. 

"Now mind, Fitz," said the second, perceiving the 
priocipai had seized upon the pen with eager haste, 
*^ mind, the fewer words the better ; and, above all things, 
note the exact time, and give the right address." 

" What, Ned, from a pot-house?" 

"By no manner o' manes. Isn't it asy to sink that, 
and give the sign of the house." 

The hint was taken. 

CFinn, who prided himself upon his epistolary 
talents, had now completed what he termed his " tllegant 
note of invitation," which, upon meeting with the full 
approbation'of his fire-eating friend, was sealed, and 
duly addressed. 

"Now, Fitz," said the delighted second, rising from 
his seat, and placing his credentials carefully in his 
pocket-book, "now, I'm off with this, as fast as foot can 
follow. You settle the bill, and lave me to settle the 
rest." 

" The curling-irons, Ned." 

The hint was delivered in a purposely suppressed tone. 
The hand of the speaker was raised to his mouth, a's if 
determined his polished phrase should not be intercepted 
by ruder ears. 

" Make yourself asy on that score. In the turn of a 
lock, Fitz; and 'faith they're ready to turn the locks of 
the nicest lad in the land 1" 

And, so saying, O'Regan departed to hasten hostilities, 
and (to him apparently a matter of minor import) to 
hasten possibly the termination of his friend's existence. 
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CIIAPTKR V- 

The t^inYtiy of her pawion shall r^quite.^^ 

Arfffour a^h CitotktnA. 

•♦ WIthmit ft fficml the worU ii but « wildefn^w." 

Aifow. 

Mwfl. lltTBTTKH, who m» h<?en fllrf!fl<ly introdu(!ed to 
the tatider «« ft jorial rttid jocular tinrsonflge, wftfl nercf- 
ihahnn a Wflrm-hoarted woman, ilavinn no children to 
engroM her time anrl aflbcliona, «he went ahot/t doing 
good, not only with her piir»e, hut in that more diffictiit 
and delicate office, the he»fowal of counsel and aympathy 
on those whom aorrow had totiched, or who were other- 
wjae in perplexity, llor plump, good-humoured ap- 
pearance was in keeping with the cheerful frankness of 
net mind* She was one of thoje few women who know 
how to keen a secret. While Actively employed in aid- 
ing a friend with her kind agency, she wotdd never by 
a word or look give the slightest hint that she was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances regarding which that 
agency was put into motion. 

Among those who fotmd relief in the sympathy and 
in the cheering advice of Mrs. Iltmter was the young 
lady who acted so prominent a part in our first chapter, 
ami who had formed an alliance with one especially de- 
nounced hy her relatives. Their marriage had been 
secret, though the elopement of the lady from her guar- 
dian had given rise to conjecttires fatal to her reputation, 
followed by tin alienation of the property left to her un- 
der certain conditions, which it was alleged she had 
forfeited by her conduct. 

Thus circumstanced, and living with her htmband in 
London on the narrow means pfissessed by the latter, 
she had been noticed by Mrs. Hunter, who, attracted 
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by her uncomplaiDing resignation, and the grace and 
sweetness of her character, had cultivated an intimacy 
with her, and often sought to sooth her lonely hours in 
the absence of her husband, and to keep from too severe 
a pressure those thoughts which would otherwise have 
distracted her. 

Having called one morning oil her friend, she found 
her in an unusual state of dejection. 

"Oh! Mrs. Hunter,'* exclaimed the young wife, '• I 
fear my unhappiness is increasing on me-^-^my miseries 
multiply — ^I have new woes to meet, to which what I 
have hitherto suffered is as nothing-^— my husband! my 
dear husband!*' 

" Tell me all," replied Mrs. Hunter: ^ we shall find, 
I am sure, that your grief is causeless.** 

" I have received to-day,'* pursued the agitated lady, 
" an intimation that he is connected with an association 
against the present government in Ireland, and that of- 
ficers are in active search of him." 

" This is only the weak invention of your friends — 
I was going to say — ^to harass you, and to engender sus- 
picion between two loving hearts. My life on it, the 
accusation is false. A nobler minded man never existed 
than your husband. What! he engaged in any thing 
treasonable? It cannot be: or, if so, I'll lay my life 
there is ^ something in the state of Denmark ' which jus- 
tifies his interference." 

" Thank you, my dear friend," returned the young 
wife, " for your kind opinion of him. My own estima- 
tion of his character is equally high. He will do no- 
thing that is not honourable; but, alas! circumstanced as 
we are, living here in privacy (not to say concealment,) 
having scarcely funds enough for decent subsistence, 
and being conscious that we are in danger, on private 
grounds, of persecution, my husband is not in a position 
to brave the frowns of power in a public cause. 

<* Certainly not," replied the widow, " and therefore 
it is that I will not believe you have been correctly in- 
formed. He loves you too well, and is too deeply sen* 
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sible of Ihe difficulty of his present situation, to be di- 
verted by any thing extraneous. 

** You have just spoken to me/' she continued, ^ of 
your pecuniary affairs, and I thank you for your confi- 
dence, because I may now, without offence, approach 
the subject To be frank with you, (for I love frank- 
ness in others, and endeavour to attain it myself,) I 
have often watched for an opportunity of speaking with 
you upon this point. In a word, then, make me your 
banker. This is commercial language, I know; but 
pray, consider that I am a sugar-baker's widow, and am 
so accustomed to the phrases of the counting-house tliat 
they will occasionally slip out." 

" I understand your generosity, my dear friend,*' re- 
turned the distressed lady, "and am fruly thankful for 
its manifestation; but my husband is inaccessible in such 
matters, and I should not dare to mention to him what 
you so nobly propose." 

" I never called you foolish before, but I am very 
much inclined to do so now," said Mrs. Hunter, in a 
tone which the more marked her sincerity of purpose. 
" Recollect what I said: it was an offer to become your 
banker; and all the world, at least all that portion of it 
east of Temple-bar, knows that a banker requires his 
advances to be returned; so make your dignity easy on 
that account. Of what use to me is the money which 
my worthy and pains-taking husband left to my sole 
control, if I cannot make it of convenience to those I 
love? It is impossible for me otherwise to employ it 
My parents are dead — I have no child, no brother, no 
sister, and am not aware that there is in existence any 
nephew, niece, or cousin to claim my affection. Will 
you then be so cruel as to deny me the gratification 
which would result from my feeling that I had bestowed 
comfort on a valued friend, more especially as that friend 
has to provide for a young child?" 

^ This is too kind," returned the "wife, " and your 
offer is made with such genuine delicacy of spirit, tibat I 
will promise you to communicate it to my husband. Liet 
me^ however^ say that we have doubts whether the pro- 
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visions of the will, by whieh certain property is be** 
queathed to me, are broken by marriage. We are, 
however, so solitary,' so friendless (pardon my saying so 
after the proofs I have just had of your sympathy and mu- 
nificence,) that we know not what steps we ought to take 
to vindicate our rights. Besides, my dear friend, we 
have a subtle and crafty enemy to deal with; one who, 
rancorous as his present purposes are, made his first ap- 
proaches to me in the guise of love.'' 

" I see it all,'' declaimed Mrs. Hunter. " This man 
wooed you as an heiress?^' 

« He did.'.' 

" You rejected him?" 

*• With scorn." 

^^ And now that you have married another, he seeks, 
I suppose, to crush his rival. Am I not right? Nay> 
do not be so despairing. You shall not be sacrificed to 
mean hate. Cunning shall be met with cunning. 

" Now listen to me," continued the widow; " yau are 
aware that I live in a boarding-house. All boarding- 
houses are vulgar enough, I know; but then I am not a 
lady — nothing but a citizen's widow; and besides, I can- 
not exist unless surrounded by gossips — and where shall 
I find them except in such places? Well, among my 
sources of diversion in Mrs. Martin's receptacle for stray 
gentlemen, it has been my fortune to have more than 
one admirer. You smile; but portly as I am, ^ like 
three single gentlewomen rolled into one/ it is neverthe- 
less true. My most pressing Lothario — though, for my 
own amusement, I have played at fast and loose with 
him — is, I am sure, not so spiteful a suitor as he whom 
you have discarded with disdain. He will never per- 
secute me," she added, laughingly; " but, nevertheless, 
I will match him against your enemy." 

" How do you mean?" inquired Mrs. Hunter's com- 
panion. 

" Thus," replied the widow. " My avowed admirer 
fs a barrister, known by the sweet-sounding name of 
Waddy. He is not, I am told, very sagacious in the 
higher branches of the law, but perhaps on this very ac- 
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counthe is the more cunning in all its subterfuges, and 
therefore the better able ta match a rogue. Put your 
case in his hands/' 

"Would it were possible !'' sighed the younger lady. 

" But it is possible. His services can be commanded. 
I will give you a letter to him, and he will afford you 
the more earnest attention^ out of his extremely disinte- 
rested affection to me and my charms. I shall see you 
to-morrow again on this subject: mean while you will, 
I feel certain, have been disabused of your apprehensions 
respecting the political danger of your husband. Good 
day," continued Mrs. Hunter, shaking her afflicted 
friend by the hand as she rose to depart " Good day 
■^— cheer up, and be sure you obtain your husband's con- 
currence as to my taking upon myself the honours of a 
banker. Do not let him say ^ No/ " 



, CHAPTER VI. 



- " I never in my life 



l>id liear a challengpe urged more modestly.*^ 



Sba^utpxaiis. 



" Why, Valentine, wbat braggardism is this?" 

Two Gkhtumzv Of Veeoiti.. 

It was tvell said by an able and distinguished writer, 
a moralist acquainted with all the workings of the human 
heart, that " if, in all cases of personal dispute, the se- 
conds were as averse to fighting as the principals, there 
would be little of blood-shed.'^ 

ThisK is true for the most part, but the maxim had no 
application in the instance we have now to record. It 
is impossible to write apophthegms touching the sons of 
Erin. La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere would have 
been perplexed in their vocation, had they lived in a land 
where man is an anomaly that defies analysis. 

Ouf Milesian principal and second were for three days 
both burning for the fray. The latter was ready, even 
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without knowing a word of the dispute, to accompany 
his friend to the field; and had the least occasion (such 
as sudden or desperate illness) arisen to prevent O^Finn 
from keeping his appointment, O^Regan would willingly 
have supplied his place. A duel is of all things the piea-> 
santest morning pastime to a gentleman of the Emerald 
Isle. Well, indeed, it may be called ^e-land. 

It was now nearer the hour of eight than seven (tf 
a still sultry evening in the middle of May, when 
Waddy, who had been ** brushing up" for a certain secret 
excursion^ was nearly stunned by a thundering knock at 
the outer doer of his chambers. 

" That's a thumper, at all events," said the uncoated 
lawyer, proceeding to perform the part of porter — ^ I 
wairant there is a brief at the back of that'' 

" Has Counsellor Waddy returned to town?" said 
the stranger, eyeing the lawyer, who held in his hand 
the brush with which he had been busily brushing his 
do£fed garment.. 
■ " He has, sir," was the brief reply. 

" Ifs mighty strange he didn't come sooner. I 
have been nine times after him within these three 
days," 

" I presume sir, your business presses. — Walk in, sir, 
— you'll find a chair," said Waddy, closing his outer 
door. 

" I'd rather stand, sir, if it's all tfte same to you." 

" May I ask your business, sir ?" said the lawyer, 
surveying with stern intensity the stranger from head 
to foot. 

** I want to see Counsellor Waddy, sir." 

" He stands before you, sir." 

** Surely I've not mistaken my man," said the 
stranger, with a look of suspicion. 

"No, no, sir; there's only. one of the name enrolled 
on the list. All right, sir ; sit down, pray : I'll return 
in a minute." 

And here the barrister retired into a small in- 
ner apartment, to tie on his cravat, and resume his 
coat. 
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Waddy's toilet wag soon completed. The stranger 
had not long to await his return. 

" You were very fortunate in finding me at home, 
sir," said he, presenting his visiter with a chair, " very 
fortunate, indeed, sir ; for I was thinking of taking a 
little stroll in the vicinity of Bloomsbury." 

" I've just come from that quarther myself, sir/' said 
the stanger, in accents which at once proclaimed his 
Milesian origin. 

" From your accent/' said Waddy, with a cynical 
sneer, " I should have said you had come from Ire- 
land" 

"Not immadiately, sir; but Pve come from an Irish 
gentleman I" retorted the visiter, rising from his seat. 

" Oh ! sir, I don't mean to doubt vour lineage. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland," returned the lawyer, " are always 
well connected. But pray, sir, mav 1 ask, if your pre- 
sent business relates to Irish affairs f for as vet Pve had 
nothing to do in that way. In fact, sir, I've had no 
dealings with Irish solicitors. I may be misinformed, 
but I have been told, that gentlemen from your side of 
the water are much given to push heavy matters, 
which often require time and deliDeration." 

" In matters like mine," returned the stranger, 
" things must be done in a hurry." 

" Well, sir," said Waddy, « I'm all attention. Open 
your business." 

'*I must open my pocket-book first,'* returned the 
man of business, unfolding a greasy leathern case, 
which had once passed for red morocco. 

"Then you have brought no brief, sir?" said the 
lawyer. 

" No, but I've brought a bit of an invitation," said the 
stranger, handing to the lawyer a note addressed to 
" Coumellor Waddy, Inner Temple." 

"All right, sir," said Waddy, reading the address. 
" This, I suppose, contains a retainer." 

"It's any thing but a <fe-/a/w^, I can tell ye." 

"Come, that's not so bad," said Waddy, chuckling. 
" The Irishman all over— prefers his joke to his busi* 

^8S^*^ 
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'<In thii businew* l*m thinking, you'll soon find 
there's no joke." 

The envelope of the ^* invitation *' had already been 
taken off, and thrown upon the table. 

"Why, bless my soul! what the devil's c^ll this?" said 
the barrister, throwing a hurried eye over the contents 
of the letter, and turning to the signature of the writer, 
" There's some mistake here — evidently so—" 

^* Read out, sir. Til set you riffht, if there's any thing 
wrong," said the bearer of the letter. 

Waddy proceeded to read aloud the contents of the 
note i;vhich he held in his hand. 

** Harlegtdn Hoteh Bloomiburyt 

May 18, 1794. 

« Sir, 
"It having been this moment intimated to me, by a 
lady nearly related in blood to myself, that you had re^ 
cently offered to that unprotected female the grossest in* 
suit, and had taken with her the most unwarrantable 
and unbecoming liberties, I, sir, as the relative of that 
highly insulted lady, have to demand from you that 
satisfaction due from one gentleman to another. 

" My friend, Mr. Ryan O'Regan, is the bearer of this 
invitation, who is perfectly prepared for a ready refe- 
rence to a friend. As time presses, I have to request 
the meeting may not be delayed longer than daylight 
to-morrow morning. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Sir, yours, &c. 

" T?BKLkix Fitzgerald OTiarir., 

**To Counsellor Waddy, Barrister at l*aw, 
Inner Temple." 

" A perfect mystery!" said Waddy, as he concluded 

the perusal of 6'Finn's " invitation." " ^^^Z* sir, is 

. this by way of hoax — an Irish practical joke t Because, 

in this country, people employ their time better than 

trifling it away in tricks of this nature." 

" There's a* wide difference," returned O'Reffan, 
** between a foolish hoax, as you call it, and a rael af? 

5* 
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.fair of honour; and as to trifling time, sir, it is yau» sir^ 
that is trifling with my time, by afiecting ignorance of 
a matter that's in every body's mouth I" 

"Every body's mouth!" iterated Waddy, "the man 
must be mad!" 

'* Come, come, sir, this equivocation is unworthy of 
a gentleman." 

** Equivocation, sir?" — echoed the indignant law3^r. 

'< Isn't Ihe word English t" returned the Irish fire- 
eater; " upon that score, lawyers are seldom deficient." 

"Sir, this language is really insuflerable !'^ said 
Waddy, rising from his chair under considerable ex- 
citement: " 1 desire, sir, you instantly quit this room!" 

^* Come, come, sir, you've not to dale with a child — 
rm not to be bullied in this business — refar me at once 
to a friend, or take the consequences." 

"Will you be pleased, sir," said Waddy, "first to 
refer me to the alleged affair." 

"Off/nce has been offered to a lady — a meeting's 
demanded, — what more do you want?" 

" In the name of heaven !" ejaculated Waddy, in- 
creasing in wrath ; " is a man to make reparation, or 
risk his life, for the forward impertinence or rude be- 
haviour of another?" 

" Come, sir, that's mighty mane, to try and fix the 
offtnce upon another — mighty mane inaeed, counsel- 
lor/' 

" Now, sir, I see," said Waddy, assuming a Cooler 
and collected tone, " I see that there is only one way 
of convincing a gentleman of your stamp of the ab- 
surdity of persisting in error. Will you have the good- 
ness to reply to the following questions ?" 

"Counsellor, I didn't come her^ to be cross-exa- 
mined," returned the rude Milesian. 

" No, sir, merely direct questions." 

" Well, out with them." 

" Do / look like a foreigner ?" 

*' I can't say much for your looks, gny how." 

'*Well, sir, does 'Waddy' «ound like a foreign 
Qtine 7" 

^* It, spunds common enough/' 
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** And now, sir, for the last and most important point. 
Have you not, or your friend, by some Irish bull-headed 
blunder or another, confounded me with a German gen- 
tlenian V 

"Not at all — but Pm thinking it's the cousin Garman 
of a gentleman that has complately confounded the 
Counsellor. Look, sir/' said he, taking up O'Finn's note, 
which lay upon the table, ** look at these words. Now, 
sir, the lady, it seems, has declared to her blood rela- 
tion, my respected friend* that Counsellor Waddy, and 
Waddy alone, was the person who had darr'd to take 
with her such unwarrantable and unbecoming liberties. 
Read, sir! read — get over that if you can." 

Waddy for tevcral seconds remained mute. He 
manifestly was labouring under some unpleasant im- 
pression. Conscience, that busy-body of the brain, had 
brought to his mind's eye reminiscences of an awkward 
nature. At length, removing the hand which had sup- 
ported his drooping head, he said — 

'* I see, sir, there is some little explanation due to the 
complaining parties. 1 now begin to perceive some- 
thing of the matter. But I have seen the lady twice, 
and twice conversed with her since—" 

** She admits that, sir," interrupted O'Regan — *' she 
informed my friend she never saw you but twice be- 
fore; and that your ogling her at a public table was 
the height of indacency." 

** I canH understand," said Waddy, " how an ad- 
miring eye could be taken for an insulting look." 

** By your own account, sir," said O'Regan, *< you 
stand self-convicted ; for call it what you will, you 
must have been ogling the lady ; and, as sure as my 
name's Ryan O'Regan, so sure will you be posted to- 
morrow morning, if, within two hours, I'm not refar- 
red to a friend. And, if it won't be a pi/rty paragraph 
for the newspapers, never mind: — *InsuUer oi female 
innocence — rt^anly and cowardly conduct of a Counsd' 
lor/ will furnish a bfiteeful heading for the fashionable 
news !" 

CRegan's sarcastic threats appeared to arouse in 
Waddy ideas which were paii^ul to a man oq the eve 
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of professional advancement; for Waddy was already 
engaged in a coining suit replete with interest to a nu- 
merous portion of the public. 

**Good heaven!'' he exclaimed, pacing the room 
with clasped hands, ** upon what demoniacal mischief 
are you intent ? Is it your object, sir, to blast the cha- 
racter of an innocent man, and to blight at a blow all 
bis professional hopes?" 

♦* There's no other course left, sir," returned the un- 
moved Milesian, insensible to every consideration but 
that of hastening hosiilities ; ** no other course left, sir, 
if you persist in refusing to refar me to a friend." 

« A friend, sir," said Waddy, raising his voice ; " I 
have need of none—a reference to one would at once 
amount to a tacit admission of guilt." 

"Counsellor, that talk might do mighty well in a 
court of justice; but you'll not find me so asyly hum- 
bugged. This is the third day I've lost in looking for 

you ; and now I've found you " 

'* Sir, I was out of town on professional business," 
interrupted the lawyer. 

And here the reader is apprized, that for three suc- 
cessive evenings, (^Finn and his friend had made the 
Harlequin their rendezvouif or rather " War-Office," for 
the transaction of belligerent business. 

** By all that's right and rational in man," ejaculated 
the lawyer in a loud declamatory strain — ** a more uo- 

Feasonable, inconsiderate, cruel-minded " 

'<Asy, asy, sir," interrupted ORegan, raising his 
hand to cut short the barrister's burst of personal in- 
vective: "hear me now, sir; for I've listened to 
you upon this matter longer than I ever lent ear to 
mortal before. But ere we part, just be pLised to re- 
member Ryan (^Regan's last words: three or four 
shots, at twelve paces apart, is child's play /compared 
with the terrible pepperings you'll get in all the newfr* 
papers, and the ugly large4^Ur posting that shall pro- 
claim your shame in all the highways, hjrways, lanes 
and alleys lading to every law court in London, Dub- 
lin, Limerick, and Cork." 

(XR^an's hand had been abeady on the bolt of the 
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door, when Waddy requested his ear. CRegan ap- 
proached ihe table still uncovered — 

** Well, sir," said he, ** what more have you to sav 
now?" ^ ^ 

« Mr. O'Regan," said Waddy, recovering his self- 
possession, " if the party I intend to consult immedi- 
ately upon your departure deems a refusal on my part 
to name a friend to confer with you upon this unlooked- 
for, and, I may add, forced affair, at all incompatible 
with the rules observed in matters of this nature, 1 shall 
abide hj the decision of that party — for the scruples I 
entertain upon what is vulgarly termed * giving saiis" 
f action ' shall never be stigmatized with the reproach of 
cowardice." 

'* Tis now, just as Pm going away, you're begin- 
ning to talk like a sinsible man." 

** Well, sir," resumed the lawyer, "I have no more 
to say upon the subject, save, that by whatever deci- 
sion I am bound to abide, no friend can I possibly find 
before one o'clock to-morrow afternoon. At the same 
time, you will please to bear in recollection, that I have 
not refused, when properly and becomingly demanded, 
an apologic explanation." * ^ 

Like many other people in the world, Waddy con- 
sidered that an apology, adroitly managed, might par- 
take more of excuse than of exculpation for the alleged 
oflence. O'Regan, however, informed him that " none 
could be taken — that he had already received instruc- 
tions to that effect." 

** What! sir, do you mean to insinuate," said Wad- 
dy, " that an apology is not sufficient to satisfy any 
gentleman, be he whom he may, upon a mere imagina- 
ry matter?" 

"/imagine not, sir." 

"Why not?" 

" Mr. O'Finn, I tell you, can't recave an apology." 

" And pray, sir, why should Mister 0*Finn be a soK- 
tary exception to the received rule laid down in the 
laws of honour ?"^ 

" None of his name ever tuck an apology yet," re- 
turned (VRegan^ repeating his friend's favourite phrase; 
" and it isn't now, 1 pronuse you, he manes to o^gin." 
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** Well, sir/' said Waddy, approaching his chamber-' 
door, "'matters must remain as they are." 

And here O'Regan retired, leaving the lawyer to 
seek his consulting friend, 



CHAPTER VII. 

M Accident! of hourly proof/' 

MUCU Alio ABOUT NOTttlHO. 

" How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been iDcrry." 

ROMXO Avn JUMIT. 

Ok the same oveningt and in all probability at the 

Crecisc period in which Waddy had been most excited 
y the irrational demands and threats of the Hibernian 
bully, a fatal catastrophe had happened under the roof 
of a certain "establisnment." The circumstances ori- 
ginated^hus: — 

In those days, it was a fashionable folly to deck the 
he|ad with borrowed hair — in short, for people of all 
ages to wear wigs. An inmate of Mrs. Martm's estab- 
lishment, more remarkable for absence than for pre- 
sence of mind, had been induced, at the suggestion of 
some designing damsel, to follow the fashion of the 
day. With this gentleman it had been a constant cus- 
tom to indulge, after dinner, in a little of " horizontal 
recreation.^' In the summer evenings he was wont to 
throw off his wig, and then to throw his person upon 
his bed, with a book in his hand. 

On this occasion the domestic of the "establishment" 
had twice informed him that his presence was required 
in the drawing-room. A third time Mrs. Moore had 
despatched the servant to intimate to the literary loun- 
ger " that she was tired of waiting-^that the chess- 
men had been nearly an hour ranged on the board." 
(A challenge had been accepted at dinner.) 
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" Say," said the absent genttemaDy responding to the 
bearer of the missive, who stood at the door of his 
little low-roofed attic, " Say, Thomas, that I shall be 
down in less than a minute." 

The gentleman kept his word — descended the stairs 
—opened the drawing-room door and entering it, per- 
fectly unconscious of his uncovered condition, (a pun- 
ster would have said, the then " state of his poll") ap- 
proached the table at which sullenly sat the petticoat- 
ed Philidor. 

At first his entrSe produced only a general stare, fol- 
lowed by an interchange of significant looks; but when 
he deliberately drew forth a chair, and sat himself 
down in front of his half petrified opponent, the room 
rang with roars of laughter, loud and long. 

Poor Mrs. Hunter, at all times the merriest in harm- 
less mischief, became convulsed with laughter. To a 
person of her short neck and rotund figure, any indul- 
gence in an emotion likely to end in a spasmodic af- 
fection (and violent risibility is violent spasm) is not 
without danger. But, unhappily for her, she had too 
strong a sense of the ludicrous to permit her to view 
unmoved the preposterous figure before her; and ac- 
cordingly, that which began on her part, in an ill-sup- 
pressed titter, was followed by violent laughter ending 
in hysterics. 

In the tumultuous ecstasy of the company, the suf- 
ferer's guttural sobs, and drooping position passed un- 
observed. At length a sudden and heavy fall aroused 
general attention* Mrs. Hunter had dropped from h6r 
seat, with her face to the floor. Several seconds 
elapsed ere sufficient presence of mind, and indeed of 
personal strength, could be summoned to raise and in- 
vert the position of the sufierer. 

The scene that ensued is not to be described. That 
it was appalling, the mind can readily conceive ; but 
then, it had been rendered doubly distressing, from the • 
very circumstance of its having succeeded to peals ^ " 
uproarious merriment To some, the sense of sight 
appeared deceptive— they could scarcely believe that 
which they really beheld — for incidents ludicrous, pain- 
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placed one party in a most unpleasajit plight, and left 
the other to be tortured by the most distressing and 
distracting doubts. 

Instead of appearing at the appointed hour, O'Regan 
iwras waited for in vain. To O'Finn his absence was 
quite unaccountable — a perfect mystery. A man so, 
religiously punctual in affairs of hononr — a man too, 
'who, upon parting, had promised, whatever might be 
the result of his mission, to return to the Harlequin at 
ten, or half-past ten at farthest. These were conside- 
rations Uttle calculated to quiet O'Finn's restless impa- 
tience. 

The watchman had already called the hour beyond 
the appointed time. The four pages of the evening 

Eaper had been turned, and turned again, and again ; 
ut nothing in the print before O'Finn presented to his 
" mind's eye *' aught but the unaccountable absence of 
his friend. To him, time had appeared interminable — 
his suspense had approximated to mental torture, and 
his. position became painfully perplexing, when the 
waiter informed him, " 'twas time to shut up." 

O'Finn sought to prolong his stay, assuring the land- 
lord he expected momentarily the arrival of a gentle- 
man on the most important and pressing business. But 
Boniface was not to be moved.- At that hour he was 
more in the habit of moving others, and he who had 
honoured the Harlequin by his pen and presence, was 
now not even so far favoured as to be allowed to stand 
laH on the rejected list. 

Long after the day had dawned, our knight-erran/, 
like the vigilant sentinel pacing his post, was seen eye- 
ing with intense anxiety every being who in male at- 
tire approached the inhospitable Harlequin. At length, 
harassed in mind and fatigued in body, he determined 
to follow the example of the drowsy •* Charleys," who 
had already begun to desert their respective beats for 
their jrespeciive beds. 

It would seem somewhi^t anomalous, that a person 
like O'Finn, who prided himself so much on his know- 
ledge of '* things in general," should have been so to- 
tally '' at sea " upon the subject of his missing man. 

VOL. 1.-^6 
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One would have supposed, that he had been suilicientlT 
BCduaintcd with the ** ways and means '' of his second^ 
and " necond self/' to awaken suspicions touching the 

Erobable cause of his non-return. But, no, it was what 
^'Regan had termed his ** pistol ptmctualUi//* that ab- 
sorbed every other consideration; forgetting that ia 
" pistol punctuality*' nothing was so likely to produce 
*'a miss-fire'' as want of punctuality in payment. 

And such was the fact O'Uegan had hardly left 
the lawyer, or had time to congratulate himself on the 
teeming success of his mission, ere, to use a nautical 
phrase, " he was brought up all standing with a round 
turn." In his haste to return to the " llarlerjuin/' he 
was Clown enough to take Chancery-lane by way of 
the shortest route. Wad he known any thing of the lo* 
calities of London, ho would not have directed his foot' 
steps 

** Through paths where wolves would fear to pro/ f^ 

paths, which for years had been the favourite resort 
and rendezvous of the lowest, but not the least active, 
'Mlmbs of the law." But O'Regan came from a land 
where action usually precedes thought. 

There was yet sufficient light to discover the " grim 
visage" and vulgar attire of the individual who had 
so unceremoniously and unseasonably impeded the Mi- 
leslan*s hurried pace. 

" Well, what's the matter?*' cried the startled second, 
addressing the sullen, sleek-haired, broad-shouldered, 
top-booted gentleman tn brown, who had so suddenly 
seized his elbow, and hold. it in his Herculean grasp. 
" Not much, I take it," was the brief reply. 
" Then why so stop a body, when hurrying home?" 
said O'Rcgan, while a momentary suspicion crossed 
his mind that some officious friend in Waddy's outer 
chamber might have overheard his conversation with 
the Barrister. 

*' ('os that body doubled me yesterday a'tcrnoon." 
" J»fe7" said O'Rcgan, " I never saw you before." 
" No! then I never seed two pens more like nor you 
B to the chap as giv^d me the slip yesterday in Corn- 
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mon-garden market. But come, as time seems to be 
pressing with you, d'ye never know nothing of a Mr. 
Thomas Thorn?" 

The question was at once a thorn in O'Regan's side. 

** Oh ! I know — I know all about it. I inlmded, to- 
day, to talk the matter over with him, but pressing 
business prevented me." 

** Can't 1 take it, talk the tailor ovet now. Can you 
settle tiie debt? Pay the costs?" 

" Faith! I haven't, just now, as much as a rap about 
me." 

"Got yer bail at hand? Two housekeepers^ you 
know," said the bailiff, bluntly. 

" Bail is it? If it was in Cork I was, I wouldn't be 
wanting for fifty, ay, or a hundred housekeepers to go 
bail for twenty times the dirty tailor's dirty amount." 

" Ah ! that's the old^tune — won't do Acre — so come, 
over the way wi' you — there's your lodging to-night," 
said the sneering catchpole, pointing to a " spunging- 
bouse " on the opposite side of the street. 

Knowing his friend's anxiety at the "Harlequin," 
O'Regan sought to despatch the bailiff with a written 
intimation of the *^ untoward event ; but Catchpole 
pleaded in excuse " other fish to fry;" adding, sneer- 
ingly, that " he never could abide becoming the bearer 
of bad tidings." 

And with these consolatory words Mr. Ryan O'Re- 
gan was turned over to the custody of the keeper of a 
spunging- house in Chancery-lane. 

To the valorous lawyer, O'Regan's arrest had been 
as a sealed letter ; news so welcome had not reached 
his ear. Had he received the least intimation of the 
" fire-eater's" fate, he would have spared himself much 
of the bodily fatigue and mental torture he had suf- 
fered in seeking his " consulting friend." Like O'Pinn's, 
Waddy's intended second was " among the missing." 
The gentleman had left town, and his " return " was 
said " to be uncertain." 

To ensure the assistance and attendance of a friend 
was no easy matter. A selfish, cold-hearted man, of 
abstracted habits — a man who knew not how to be 
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importunate without offending; or to be kind and 
friendly, even in refusal ; was not likely, at a moment 
of' pressing emergency, to find a friend willing to ac- 
company nim to the " field." What was to be done? 
At length a notable scheme was hit oh, which placed 
Waddy in a position, inducing the uncharitable sur- 
mise that, to supply .the absence of his '* consulting 
friend," he had sought the advice of a person who 
ought to have been the lad to whom he should have 
intimated the delicate situation in which he then stood. 
Indeed his enemies had unhesitatingly asserted that be 
had acted upon the philosophical axiom which pro- 
nounces that — 

The better part of valour if difcretion/*'^ 

Whether such assertions proceeded from false or veri- 
table sources may be doubted ; but cerles, a striking in- 
cident, which stands upon record, would warrant the 
latter assumption. An hour prior to the period which 
Waddy, on the previous evening, had assured to O'Re- 
gan that, if his position demanded it, he would endea- 
vour to procure a friend to confer with that gentle- 
man, the lawyer had been himself apprehended, and 
compelled to enter into recognisances, with two col- 
lateral securities, to preserve the peace towards his 
Majesty's liege subjects, and especially towards the 
person of Mr. Phelan Fitzgerald O'Finn, against whom 
had been also issued a similar warrant m favour of 
Waddy. 

And here we are compelled to close this chapter to 
introduce the Barrister in a new character, one in 
which he had been so long ambitious to appear. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

**Thc c<wtrt n prep ar ed— 
The jtidi^ies are met, 
Tbe Umytn all ranged.'* 

««Al^aenwitorallwDr1c One wlw aonetiiiiea nH&es !» gown 
kia cloak fiv biov-bcatrng a vancm" 

Tui TjnrMnET. 

The personal conflict from which Waddy had been 
recently released, had now to be succeeded by an ^ ac- 
tion/' in which the contest was to be decided by brains , 
SKtber than by bullets. 

It has been already stated that the Tenant of the 
Temple had been retained in a trial which he anti- 
eipated would afford a favourable opportunity for the 
d^play of his forensic talents. The day fixed for the 
decision of the pending '^ case " had now arrived. 

From the circumstance of the leading counsel being 
engaged in anothch- suit, Waddy had to conduct his 
client's defence. This was a chance for Walter, which 
produced many professional remarks — nor was slander 
silent upon the subject of his late apprehension, for 
Waddy was any thing but popular with his brethren 
of the bar. 

At an early hour the Court of " Common Pleas ^ 
wa9 erovfdzd to suffocation with auditors more in the 
habit of attending ^^ Turf-meetin^^s and race-courses *' 
than of congregating in courts of law. 

The cofjnsel for the plaintiff opened the case. Re- 
paration had been sought for the loss of a valuable 
mare, which, by the consent of the proprietor (a horse 
dealer,) had been taken on ^ trial ^ by the defendant 
for a day's fox-hunting; and, from an accident befalling 
the mare in the field, the animal had lost its life. 

The ** conditions '' upon which the trial was to be 
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undertftkcn had bo^n already afte»fed by three wil^ 
ftea<if«», The foJirth deponent, a rounh, uncoufh farrier 
— afforded to Ihe apectaiora in the court conaidcrabk 
imiiaement, from the do/^^ed manner in which ho r©* 
fuaed to ^ive hia teatimonyf ''until paid hia traveling 
expenaea. *^ 

** My h^rd/' aald he, appealing fo the bench, ''I 
knowa the lor allowa it — and Vm aartin aiire, aft«r a 
ride of forty mileai a man'a entitled to claim hia iiia- 

The laiinhfer produced by thia malapropiam harint 
aub<«ided, mn\ the wKneaa^a claim being at lenfi;th ad- 
fniffed by the Court, hia teafimony ^nn rcceired, 
which went to atteat the aound condition of the iinimal 
when taken on trial. 

The Crier of the Court waa now directed to call the 
next witneaa« 

'*Phelan FltzK^rald OTinn— '* Phelan Klt/«erald 
OTinn ** — and a third time the walla within and with- 
out the Court reverberated with theae high-aounding 
fiamea. 

For thia witneaa Waddy waa little prepared* That 
name had nhenAy cauaed him ao much uneaaineaa aa 
to precltule hia concealing the agitation which the 
mev^ announcement of it had now prod^rcf^d. IIi« 
head hung over hia brief, and never once did he at- 
tempt to turn hia face from the leavca of the folio 
which trembled in hia hand, aa he \{\Tr\f»i\ them over in 
faat aucceaaion. At length, the plaintifTa aolicitor in- 
timated U) the Court, that he waa apnrehenaive the 
wUneaa would not appear — not having been peraonally 
aerved with a aummona. The fact ia, OTinn being 
appri/.ed that there waa a warrant out againat him, had 
precipitately left town* 

'♦ (/all the next witneaa/' aaid the Judge. 

\UYfi " llrchard waa himaelf again/' The leavea of 
the brief were again brought Into fold, and the barria- 
ter threw himaelf boldly back in hia nevit 

• Viaticfim—law S^tm^itffmymm with '^mikaye ** or tiavcfDnf 
€Vp#fiaaa< 
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The most material witness for the plaintiff had been 
already produced. In his testimony throughout there 
was much of superfluous remark; and the blunt man- 
ner in which he delivered his evidence determined 
Waddy, as he phrased it — to *^ work him well on the 
cross/* 

The counsel for the plaintiff having now sat down, 
Waddy arose to cross-examine the witness — 

** Now/ sir," said the lawyer, addressing the witness 
in the box. — ** Now, sir, before I put a single question 
to you, let me recommend you to be less loquacious, 
and to confine yourself more to the relation of simple 
facts." 

To this lecture, the witness appeared to pay little 
attention. 

"Do you liear^ sir?*' vociferated Waddy, darting at 
the witness one of his angular looks, which, as usual, 
failed in effect. ** Turn round, sir, and face those gen- 
tlemen, if, indeed, you can bring yourself to /ace a 

The witness, altered his position in the box; but 
Waddy's undue remark was met by an admonitory 
shake of the head from the learned Judge on the 
Bench. 

'* You have already stated on oath, that the accident 
which befell your master's hack- " 

" I never called iw.y master's mare an arA?," inter- 
rupted the witness, sullenly. 

•* Well, then, your master's mare; you seem to be 
excessively nice in your, distinction of ferms," conti- 
nued Waddy, endeavouring to convey a wink to the 
Jury : ^' you have already stated that the accident 
which befell this second Bucephalus had entirely ori- 
ginated in the bad riding of my highly respectable 
client." 

^ I says so again," returned the witness, doggedly. . 

<< Upon what authority, sir, do you here venture to 
make »o positive an asseveration?" 

** Why, what man as know'd any thing of an orse, 
wou*d-a' thought o* pushin' the poor hanimal in 'eavy 
grouodf 
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*^ Will you please to reply to the question? Upon 
what authority, I repeat, are you so positive?" 

** My own; I seed hinl push in' the poor creetur on 
ground as'wou'd 'ave fairly killed a bullock/' 

«< Killed a bullock T' iterated Waddy, after the man- 
ner usually adopted by legal adepts when endeavour- 
ing to gain time to turn in their thoughts how they are 
to bewilder a witness, and invent some new expedient 
to pervert the truth. 

" Pray, sir, were you upon this ground which you 
represent as so excessively heavy?" 
" If I wasn't, how could I 'a seed it?'' 
•• Were you there upon the day in question?" 
*• Yes, on the day as we lost the mare." 
^^ Is it customary for ostlers to amuse themselvea 
with the sports of the field?" 
*^ Can't say — never was an osier." 
<< Never?" . 

"No, never; never nothing under master's groom." 
^' Well, then, is it customary for grooms to partake 
of their master's amusements?" 

** 'Twas never no amusement to me." 
"What! do you mean to assert— (recollect you're 
oo your oath, sir,) tha^ on that day you did not fol- 
low the chase?" 

** My business was to follaw master's mare." 
" I see, then, you followed on foot" 
"No, I didn't; I followed on orseback." 
** On orseback? — Take care what you're about, sir." 
** I knows well what I'm about." * 

"You do, do you? then pray let us know what you 
were about on the day you followed your master's 
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"I've already said, I was watching the riding of the 
rider." 

^'And yet," said the quibbling lawyer, " you have 
just deposed on oath, that it was your business to fol- 
low your master's mare. Are you aware of the pu- 
nishment, sir, the law awards to perjury?" 

Here the counsel for the plaintiff interposed, assert- 
ing that the system of examination pursued by the 
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letmed gentleman was quite Unprecedented. Waddy, 
however^ was permitted to proceed. 
** Are yoa prepared to state the age of this lUMpo- 

« The age of whatP' 

** Why, of this matchless mare." 

^ The mare never W€is matched." 

** Don't be impertinent, sir; how old was the ani- 
mal?" 

**Six-off — seven, come next grass." 

" Seven? — recollect, sir, you're on your oath. Will 
yott swear that the mare was not nearer itoelve than 
•even, at the cutting of the next grass?" 

Here, a titter among the patrons of the turf per- 
vaded the Court: encouraged by which, the witness 
ventured, with a kffowing look, to say — 

'^ I 'spose 1 knows an orse from an alter." 

''Don't trouble yourself about the holier,**^ said 
Waddy, sneeringly, *'• that will come in due time. — 
But now, sir, I call upon you to state distinctly, upon 
what authority are you prepared to swear to the ani- 
mal's age?" 

^ Upon whai authority?" said the witness, interro- 
gatively. 

^ You are to reply, and not to repeat the questions 
put to 3-0U." 

'^ I doesn't consider a man's bound to answer a ques- 
tion afore he's time to turn it in his mind." 

'^ Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question 
put. I again repeat it Upon what authority do yoo 
swear to the animal's age?" 

^ The best authority," responded the groom, gruffly. 

^Then why such evasion! Why not state it at 
once?" 

** Well, then, if you must have it — " 

** Must! I will have it!" vociferated Waddy^ inter- 
rupting the witness. 

^ Well, then, if you must and will have it," rejoined 
the groom, with imperturbable gravity, ^ why theo^ I 
had it myself from the mar^s awn mouthJ^ 

A simultaneous burst of laughter rang through the 
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Court ' The Jadge on the Bench could with drfficultj 
confine his risible muscles to judicial decorum. 

Although the laugh apparently told against the out- 
witted Waddy, still his brow-beating mode of cross- 
, examination had won for him admirers of a certain 
stamp. A solicitor who appeared to have been left in 
some awkward dilemma, was now seen to put into his 
hands a brief touching a trial which was expected to 
succeed immediately to that in which he was then en- 
gaged. 

Waddy resumed his examination of the'witness. 

** You have already stated, that the rider had staked 
the horse. Now, sir, was not the life of the rider 
equally at stake ?" 

"No; cos he escaped unhurt; whilst the poor mare 
was gored and gashed in a terrible way.'* 

" Were any steps taken to save 4ier life V* 

<* No; cos, 'twas never no use." 

••Ah, that's a mere matter of opinion. — Did the 
mare suffer muehl" 

"We took good care as she shoudn't, poor beast!** 

" In what way?" asked Waddy, affectedly. 

•• In the only way as could pot the poor creetur out 
o' tortur." 

" You appear to be the very type of humanity,'* said 
Waddy, sarcastically; « but I now ask you, for the in- 
formation of the gentlemen of the jury, what were the 
means adopted to pot the poor, creature out of tor- 
ture?" 

" Why, cutting her throat, to be sore." 

« Who performed that /ricm//y office?" asked Wad- 
dy, sneeringly. 

*« Who?— why mty in course: who else was there to 
do it?" 

"Who else was' there to do it,'* echoed the lawyer. 
" That will do. Mister Cut-throat. You may retire," 

The witness withdrew. 

« I shall not, my Lud," said Waddy, addressing the 
Bench, " protract the trial, by the production of a sin- 
gle witness. I think it must be admitted, that suffi- 
cient proof has been adduced to satisfy your Lodship 
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aod the Gentlemen of the Jury, th^t the plaintiff owes 
the destruction of his oivn horse (a hor%, by the by, 
Qpon which he could have set but little value, or he 
would not let it on hire,) to theu>fficious interference, 
or nther let me call it cruel perversity, of his vulgar- 
minded menial. A barbarous act of butchery is com- 
mitted by a person in the plaintiff^s employ, and then, 
forsooth, this modest ^or^c-dealer must come into a 
court of justice to claim re^nuneration for the loss he 
has sustained by the act of his own servant — his owo 
servant, gentlemen. 

** My L.ud, and Gentlemen of the Jury, it would be 
only intruding upon your valuable time to offer ano- 
ther word' in the way of commentary upon the eyi- 
dence of the last and only important witness the plain- 
tiff has been able to produce." 

Then stating his conviction, as all counsel do, that 
the jury would ^ find in favour of his client," Waddy, 
now careless of the result, sat down to pore over the 
pages of the brief, which but a few minutes before had 
been placed in his hands. 

In summing up the evidence adduced, the Judge 
took occasion to observe, that the counsel for the de- 
fendant had stated a point well worthy the considera- 
tion of the jory. 

**For if,** said his Lordship, « the beast could have 
lived without bowels, we have a right to assume that 
the cutting of the animal's throat was the immediate 
cause of death. But on the other hand, if the animal 
could not exist without entrails, it is manifest that the 
secondary step of cutting the throat, was not the pri- 
ntary cause of loss of life." 

The jury, without retiring, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, in spite of Waddy's ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ Thy ftflte ofhwk boiKUkrc U> ifte luir/' 

"I win not b« bnyW'beftt^n b^ tb« Mi|)«feilimi« k^fj^k* <>f fn^ fl4r«r' 

A iTBW jury waii now ermriannfrlftfl, to try a <!:i»fiM, in 
which coriftirJcrablft intrrrftjit ha/1 f^r^rfi for n(Jtf}(t time imT' 
cited in the nautical rurips^MxmrhfHfd o( \\\n(*Mv/M, 
' In tbi» CAMS Wa/JrJy wa* jjj^in ttu^gfiA (or the defen* 
dant Time liad hardly U:ftn allowed hirn t/i otitaio 
from hia new client'^ attom^jy nuffc than an oMiline of 
the caac* But the ^ f^lorioM^ nncertainty of the law/' 
together with hi» own exfi^^rience in ^' verdirru/' never 
would permit him to *hirk an ^ a/ition ** upon the plea 
of non-pref^aration for hattle« 

Perha()ii in thijj ^ Land of Lififrrty,^ and, indeerl, it 
might be added, of anomaly, there ex!<it* not a mffttt 
glaring absurdity, than that in whi<:h an important trial 
at law haa to be c^mdufrtfrd, or defended, by conr»wrl, nu 
tcrly ignorant of the cfjnventional termi* \jfz4:u\istr to the 
^caae/' or calling of the (U^fftMup^ partie*.. 

To a people rMunihnUui like the Kngli^ih, a fKr^jjdc ao 
eisentiaily nautical, it apifft^m to Ik: not the lea.«ii otthoftfi 
mimerouff incon»iatenciea which cliaract.eri/>5 our mari' 
time policy, that the leg;al profe^ion haii u(zyf:tJt4zfzu able 
to procure an authority comjietent to introducer a .#yatem 
of itudy which would facilitate the practice of nautical 
jorifprudence. 

Keen acnitiny haa fieen exbafiat/:^, and profotfnd 
treatiaea hare been writt/rn on Me^^li^sal Juri^prudefiee, 
and much good haa ariaen from auch inveftti^^tiona; but 
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oar Marine interests are exposed to all the evils which 
gross ignorance can entail on them in courts of law. 

It is true that we have our " Court of AdmiraUy "— 
that ** prize appeals"— piratical cases^ — misdemeanors, 
and murders " committed on the high seas," come under 
the cognizance and jurisdiction of that tribunaL But in 
what respect are practitioners in this line of the law* 
more competent than other counsel to disentangle a 
technical doubt — ^to elucidate the nautical meaning of 
phrases, which to the uninitiated so often appear unin- 
telligible, and to interpret to a jury of the " landed gen- 
try,'^ those distinctive terms, for which, with seafaring 
folk, synonymes are seldom, if, indeed, ever sought 

It often occurs that important truths are only to be 
revealed through the medium of professional paHance. 
Nautical clients have constantly suffered, and severely 
too, from the egregious ignorance of over-feed counsel 
in maritime matters. Gentlemen of the long-robe may 
deride the idea that acquaintance with nautical terms 
becomes a necessary knowledge in the pursuit of pro- 
fessional practice. But like the boatswain in ^^ Peter 
Simple,*' we " beg leave to observe in the most delicate 
manner in the world," — that profundity in black-letter 
law will never tell in this " right little, tight little island," 
like proficiency in blue-water lore. 

It is true, that for reasons well known to the nautic&l 
commnnity, the "sea-lawyer" meets with little of fa- 
vour or affection afloat But, on shore, let but a barrister 
once manifest tact and ability to comprehend and con- 
duct a nautical case, and practice would follow fast 
« A southerly wind in the 6rie/-bag " would then be less 
prevalent in legal life. With the exception of a certain 
Serjeant, distinguished for his proficiency in the tarrish 
tongT£e,t-it may be safely asserted that there is not at 

S resent a practitioner at the bar, competent to define the 
ifferenc^ between a splicB cut, and a cut splice. 
But to proceed — 
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The Court of Common Pleas had already become re- 
dolent of pigtail and tar. Owners, part owners, pilots^ 
shipmasters, and mates, were seen crowding in, from^all 

quarters. 

The projceedings were opened. Remuneration was 
sought for damage done to the plaintiff's vessel, the brig 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of the Lady Elizabeth, 
the property of the defendant, haying run foul of the 
former when moored in the Downs. 

The senior counsel, having addressed the jury in "an 
animated speech," replete with the usual sophistry, the 
plaintiff's first witness was produced. His rough, ruddy, 
good-humoured countenance presented a striking con- 
trast to the care-worn features, sallow complexions, 
knitted brows, sagacious and " learned '^ looks, which 
pervaded the interior of the Court— The name of the 
witness had escaped the ear of the Chief Justice. It was 
demanded. 

"JIfy name, my Lord,*' answered the witness in the 
box — ^^^my name's James Robinson; but for the last 
fourteen or fifteen years on the river, I've never gone 
by no other name nor * Jolly Jem? — ^Every man, my 
Lord, as wants a good pilot, always axes for < Jolly 
Jem.''' 

Here the counsel for the plaintifif admonished the wit- 
ness in a friendly tone, concluding with a catition to be 
cool and collected in reply. 

<^ Cool! Lord bless your heart," returned the witness 
with a smile — ^^'I'm always cool. Vm none o' your 
chicken-hearted, heave-quick sort o' chaps as frets and 
funks at every hidden danger. No, no, 'tisn't a trifle as 
can ruffle the temper of Jolly Jem^'' 

Assuming towards his aam witness the usual bar ur- 
banity, the learned counsel commenced his examination 
in chief. 

<* Where did you take charge of the Prince of 
Wales?" 

« At Gravesend." 

*< Did you pilot the vessel down the river?^' 

^ In course I did — ^I brought tiie brig to the Downs." 



'Do you consider the PriDoe of Wales a manageable 
vessel?" 

» ^ Sartenly, to them as know'd how to work her.— - 
Them as never know'd nothing of her ways, might ex* 
peet she'd play 'em a slippery trick* I never, no 
never, seed a craft as so often reminds me of my old 
woman." 

**I have little douht, Robinson," said the lawyer, ** of 
the merits of the Prince — no one, I believe, doubts that 
— and none whatever of the charms and perfections of 
yxMir wife. But I only asked you, if the brig was a 
manageable vessel?" 

** Why, I tells ye, watch her well, and coax her a bit 
in stays, and she behaves like a lady; but, if ye trusts 
her too much to herself, and doesn't balk her a bit with 
the head-yards, she's such a devil at shooting, I'm blest if 
she isn't ashore with you afore you've time to turn the 
quid in your mouth." 

The -** Briefless " here indulged in a smile. 

''How long have you known the Prince of Wales?'^ 

" How long? — ^Let's see — ^I've had her pilotage now 
four years come Notrember next." 

"Then you can safely swear, that the Prince of 
Wales is in every particular a well-built and desirable 



''A finer vessel never took the turn o' the tide. 
She's one o' your Mugen-built* craft. She's as sharp 
as a needle for'ard; and as for her run, she's as finely 
tapered abaft — as clean, ay, as dean in the counter as a 
Creole in the waist" 

** Similes, my man," said the Judge, " are by na means 
necessary, in matters of testimony.'* 

" You knows best, my Lord,— but you may depend 
on it, she's a capital craft." 

" Was the Prince's position in the Downs one of per^ 
feet security?" 

" In course, it was,— -or, wherever was the use of em* 
laying a pilot? — tho', mind you, 'tisn't every chap as 

* Bemoditii boift. 
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manager to mustePii branchy'* as knows every branch of 
his business." 

<* Did you take the necessary steps to prevent accident 
occurring at anchor?^' , 

" Sartinly. As soon as I brings the brig up — moors 
with a cable each way — ^an open hawse, you know^ to 
the Southward; sees all properly stoppered forward; and 
every thing fore-and-aft as snug as a bug in a rug, in 
course, afore, I gives up tbe charge o' the craft, and 
looks to see as the rounding was well in the hawse, and 
as both cables were properly and cleverly cackled ** 

" Pray, will you have the goodness," said the Judge, 
stopping the witness, '^ to explain, as succinctly as pos- 
sible, what is meant by this cackling of the cables?" 

^^ Cackling the cables, my Lord? — ^Why, cackling the 
cables is a sort o' sarvus, you see — " 

" Why, I presume," said the Judge, inteirupting the 
pilot's definition of the term, " I presume it must be of 
some sort of service^ or you would not have resorted ia 
the expedient; but pray, explain to the gentlemen of the 
jury the utility of this cackling of the cables." 

"Why, I tells ye, my Lord: — Cackling's a sorto' 
sarvus as is clapped on the cables to prevent chafe in the 
hawse, cutwater, or wheresomever chafe is likely to 
come to a cable; for you know, my Lord, if there's 
never no rounding in the hawse, or^ good cackling on, 
why then, you know " 

"That will suffice, — ^you've said quite enough," said 
the Judge, cutting short the explanation he had himself 
demanded. " Explanations," added his lordship, ^^ are 
seldom explanatory." 

The witness was now turned over to Waddy. As in 
the preceding case, the deponent was cautioned to con- 
fine his testimony to truth, and not to indulge in tech- 
nical jargon. " To judge from appearances," said the 
lawyer, tumine to the jury, "those gentlemen are 
»lieartily tired of a testimony, which, in fact, has gone to 
prove nothing but their patience in listening to th^ cock-* 
Jing of a goose." 

* Branch pilots di^omm. 



Id mitterg o* tradi,' letmted Ae witDcn,^! wnts 
a lector fipora no one — ^tisn^ my lra& to toitar it 
I ftever bodlies aaid faodgm a& imfiKtaiiet feller to lie 
^ain his oaf rd "bent'' 

«" My Ijod, I daim the pratectkm of the Cooit!'' g»- 
mhtfid Waddj, betraying no little petolanoe of tcni|ier. 

^Protection! — Can yoa show the feller o' tkatf" ex- 
riaimfd the witne^, palling from his podet a tin case, 
wlddi eontained his Pilot^s Proteetion.* 

Hie Jndge expressed his ^ hope, that he should not be 
compelled to eommit the witDessL" 

^ What sie, my Lord?— eommit Jolly Jem, far nerer 
fimnmitting nothing to no one? No, no, my Lmd, I 
faiovri your lordship better than that." 

«" Go M, JiGster Waddy," said the Jadge, tesdly. 

Wsddy proceeded. 

^Yoahave already stated, that 3^00 moored the Prinee 
with a cable eadi way. . Can yoa enlighten the gealle- 
men of the Jury toachingthis mode of mocMing?" 

^Why, the best bower, the riding bower <m the flood, 
lay to the Sow-west; and the small bow^ the tiding 
bower on the ebb, in course, lay to the Nor-easL" 

^ I p erceive,'* said the lawyer, ^ you mean to say, 
that the vessel was secured at each extrranity." 

■^ I never means nothing o' the sort." 

•* Why, surely," retomed Waddy, " North-east and 
South-west are the opposite points of the compass?" 

** In course, they are.*' 

^ Well, then," returned the logical lawyer, '^ is it not 
sd^vident that, if one anchor lies in the direction of the 
Norlh-east, and the other in that of the South-west, the 
caUes attached to these anchors, placed in opposite points 
of the compass, never could meet in the same titremity 
of flje vessel?" 

The nautical gibes which succeeded to thb gemnetri- 
cal interpretation, appeared to excite the diqdeasure of 
the Bench, and the more so, as the Chief Justice had al- 
ready acquiesced in the m-leanied counsel's positioiL . 
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*n think, Mf, Wftddy/' m\A hJ« lord»hJp, ^^ tntich timd 
would be mr&df wore yotj io n^k the witn»w, whrthcr 
the veMol, to employ ft nauiicfll phrniie, wm not moored 
by the head «nd Wcrw 7" 

" What, in the Drntrnn^ my lord?'' Mked the witfieM, 
in nnrprifm. 
. " Ye», Itt the l)own«i/' 

<^ Lord ble»*iyoiir )orrl^hip'» lubberly he«rtJ — ^hiiJ biii 
ha! — 1 ntf^n your hfrthhw^n tiardon — I doe«i, indeed, fny 
lord — hit your lordship 'okm lauf^h too, if yotif lordship 
only Icnowrd litit all — ha! ha! ha!'* 

** 1 think, my Lnd/* aaid Waddy, " the trreaent niak 
of the wilnesd demanda hia djanijftaa.l,-«'it i» impoaaible 
to rerriive the featimony of an inioxicafe^l man,— Yow 
may rcjlire, air,'' addod the brow-beater, furning to the 
witnrraa, ** and fake care how yon ataf^^er .otjt of the 
Court, Yon have not tiow, recollect, a cable eaeh way 
fo look to for mtfrport*^ 

This vile aapersion failed in c/Ter/i The jnry aawfhat 
Robinaon waa aa aobcf aa the Jnrlgr, on the Hench, Jolly 
Jrm Ihrew ft lorik at the hitvyr:r, and withdrew, mut- 
tering aa he left the iUiurif — ** I only wiah that cock- 
eyed chap with thf/ ftri//ly wig woulcf hand the alack of 
hia lulibfrrly carcaaa without, I'm bleat If I wouM'nt 
give the whole bench o 'big-wiga more fun fm their mo- 
ney nor ever thny aeed at Sad ler'a Wella!" 

JThe mate of the Prince of Walca waa the nent wit^ 
nc.«{a prr^rhiccd, 1 le dc|>o<*'v| to the loaa of the brigV e<ft- 
wal<;r, bowsprit, and foremaat, in conacrjuoncc of the 
Lady Kli/abeth *< driving in her hawae/' 

louring the etiarnirtation in chief, Waddy had noted 
" pointa" upon which he anticipated in hia croaa inter- 
rogfttion Ui ahake the teiatimony of the witneaa, lie now 
roae to put the mate upon hia mettle — 

"You have already atftted, that tlio whid ahiftod In the 
evening. What time did the wind ahift?" 

" The latter part of the dog-watch," replied the wit- 

^'1 aak not during Vfhich dog'awateh Hwfla,'^My 
queation rcrferft ia iime««-^Whfti hour WM It when ih« 
wind ahiftedr' 
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^About three bells." 
« Three o'clock, eh?" 

^ I never said three o'clock/' returned the witness, 
marking the IsEWyer's mistake. — ^^ I said three bells — 
half-past five, in the four-to-six watch." 

** Three bells — ^half-^jast five — four-to-six," iterated 
Waddy. — ^^^What a precise specification of time!— 
Well -then, sir, at three bells, — ^bow was the weather 
then?" 

^ Greasy-looking to the Sow-west-r-^un too looked 
wild and watery. — Any one with half an eye could a seed 
a breeze was a brewin." 

^' You say the master was on shore when the accident 
occurred?" 
<< He was." 

** The charge of the vessel then devolved upon you?" 
<< Exactly so." 

" Was preparation made for bad weather?" 
" All as was necessary." 

" Did the shifting of the wind alter the primary posi- 
tion of the brig?" 

*< The wind shifted with the tide, but the brig went 
the wrong way." 

" The wrong way, eh! — Mark that, gentlemen of the 
jury," said Waddy, placing his forefinger at the side of 
his nasaj organ, as if desirous to convey the discovery of 
an important point 

" So she did," pursued the witness — ^^ 'twas swinging 
with her atarn to the West'ard as brought the elbow in 
the hawse." 

^* Elbow in the horse," repeated Waddy. — ^^ In deli- 
vering your testimony, sir, it is not necessary to imitate 
the jargon of the jockey. We have had quite enough of 
horses and stable-yard slang to-day. You are required 
to give your evidence in the language which the law can 
recognise and receive as intelligible." 

'< 1 delivers myself in the language of a sailor," said 
the witness, sullenly, — '^ it's never no fault o' mine, if 
that langqage is lost, to the law." 

'< The Judge here recommended the witness to h% 
sparing of comment. 
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Waddy continued to interrogate the mate. 

'^ When the Lady Elizabeth cast anchor, did the take 
up a position properly apart from the Prince of Wales?** 

« She did, but—" 

<<Come, no buU^ sir^ — answer the question direct^* 

" Well then, I says, when one takes into account the 
sarcumstances as might deceive the best man in taking 
up a distance, I must say as the bark might *ave taken 
up a worse berth," 

" In what way could that deception arise?*' 

" Why from our buoy not watching at the time," 

" The boy not watching at the time^~Lazy dog.— The 
murder's coming out," said Waddy, exultingly ; and then 
desiring the witness to reply direct to the next question 
which he was about to put to him, and, above all, to be 
cautious of prevarication, he thus proceeded-^ 

^ I ask you^ sir, as a seaman, on your oath, would 
matters have gone the wrong way with the Prince of 
Wales had there been a proper watch upon deck?" 

The absurdity of this question^ added to the pompous 
declamatory tone in which it was delivered, excited so 
much of noise and mirth amongst the nautical portion of 
the auditory, that it became necessary to eject from Court 
a couple of Sunderland <^ skippers.'' Upon the restora- 
tion of order, and the repetition of the question, the wit*, 
ness replied— 

" There was a watch upon deck,'* 

<^ My Lud,"said Waddy, turning io the Bench, ^'this- 
is positively the grossest case of prevarication I ever met 
with. Do you persist in swearing," he continued, inter* 
rogating the witness, '^that a proper watch had. been on 
deck when the wind shifted?" 

^^ I do," replied the mate, in a firm and emphatic 
tone. 

^ Come you here, sir, to insult common sense? Is it 
possible you possess efirontery sufficient to tell those in- 
telligent gentlemen" (pointing to tfie jury) <^ that in a 
vessel situated as the Prkice of Wales was — bad weather 
coming on withal — ^the watch should have derolved on 
a dumb animal?" 

The witness looked blank- 
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*« Do you hear, sir?*' vociferated the bully. 

**I doesn't understand you,** replied the deponent, 
with perfect composure. 

The question jvas shaped anew. 

*« I ask you, sir, whether it waa fitting to intrust a 
vessel exposed to the elemei;its, as well as to the priva- 
teers of the enemy, to the vigilance of a dumb animal-^- 
to the watch of a dogV* 

'* There was never a dog on board," said the witness, 
bluntly. 

" And yet, Gentlemen of the Jury, the witness has had 
the audacity to assert upon oath, that the wind shifted, 
during the latter part of the Dog's Watch !^^ 

'* Bill, let's boh,'^ said an auditor, addressing a bro- 
ther tar, in the rear of the Court " By the Lord Harry, 
there's no standing that squinting beggar's lubberly 
lip.'' 

The Judge had already decided that the witness was 
bound to state distinctly the description of watch which 
had been left upon the brig's deck. 

The witness said, " James Thompson, my Lord, had 
charge of the deck during the whole of the four-to-six 
watch. A better seaman never puddened an anchor, 
hauled out a weather earing, or took lead or helm in 
hand." 

<* Then, how comes it?" asked the lawyer of the wit- 
ness, ^* that this superexcellent seaman was not as com- 
petent to prevent the Lady Elizabeth running aboard of 
the Prince as the boy of whom you so much boast? 
(Some brat of his own,") added Waddy, aside to the 
jury. 

The witness not appearing to comprehend the ques- 
tion, the Judge directed Waddy to repeat it. 

*' I ask the witness, my Lud, if the boy whose dexte- 
rity in taking up a distance he so much extols could 
have prevented the dangerous proximity of the Lady 
Elizabeth to the Prince of Wales — why then, I ask as 
a mere matter of precaution, was not this matchless quick 
sighted lad put upon the wach !" 

The mate remained mute. 
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'* Put it more directly, Mr. Waddy," said the Judge. 

Waddy bowed to the bench. 
' *< Why was not the boy put upon the watch?'* 

'* Because 'twanted bleeding," was the curt reply. 

*« Had you a surgeon in the ship?" 

At this question, the assumed gravity of the witness 
was put to the test It was with difficulty he could rc- 
^frain from laughing aloud — ^he, however, answered in the 
negative. 

** No surgeon in the ship?'^ 

« Sartinly not'' 

"Then how,'sir, can you take upon yourself to give 
an opinion upon a medical point? Pray, sir, have you 
made physic as well as seamanship a stady?^^ 
. " I can't abide physic — never took a dose in my life." 

" Then upon what grounds do you assert that the boy 
wanted bleeding?'^ 

" Cause 'twas full o' water.'' 

" Gracious heaven !" exclaimed Waddy, with extended 
arms — ^^ was ever greater ignorance betrayed. My Lud^ 
the jury never can receive such testimony. Whoever 
heard of resorting to depletion in a dropsical case?" 

"I say it again," rejoined th^ witness, looking at 
Waddy full in the face, " the buoy wanted tapping,'** 

" Never, never, was there an instance of grosser pre- 
varication! Note this, gentlemen of the jury, he first 
swears that the boy wanted bleedings and now that he 
finds himself in error, he turns from the operation of 
bleeding to that of tapping!" 

*^ Well, I says so still — ^bleeding's ju^ as proper a 
tarm as tapping— take the turns out of that if you can/' 
said the mate, in a tone of defiance. 

" I can't suffer you, my man, to be so insolent to couq- 
sel,'* said the Judge, addressing the witness in a peremp- 
tory tone. 

" I'm not insolent, my lord; but where's the man, my 

* Tapping aod bleeding are the terms nautically employed when 
directions are given to clear the buoys of the water which enters them 
by leakage. Unless the buoys undergo this operation they sink, md 
no longer '< watch " or point out the direction of the anchor. 
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lord, aa can bear to be bullied and badgered by a lab* 
berlj lawyer as doesn't know the main-brace from the 
captain's breeches.'' 

This burst of offended feeling excited in the Court a 
sensation not to be described. The sons of the sea were 
fleen rubbing their huge hands with glee and delight, 
whilst expressions of surprise and scowls of indignation 
betrayed themselves in the telLtale features of the mem- 
bers of the bar. 

It was a maxim with the ^^ Learned Judge " on the 
Benchythat ^*in law, truth was restricted to certain limi- 
tations; for, though a witness was bound on oath to ' de- 
clare the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth/ touching the case under trial, still, no deponent 
in open Court could with impunity perpetrate a truth to 
the prejudice of counsel." Upon this principle, the 
Judge now interposed his authority. 

^ Counsel," said his lordship, addressing the witness, 
in a grave and sonorous tone, '^ may sometimes, >vhen 
heated in argument, or excited in dieir client's cause, 
appear to wound the feelings of an unwilling witness; 
but still the sanctity of truth is not to be abused, for the 
unbecoming purposes of indulging in personal retort" 

The monitory remarks of the learned Judge were not 
always characterized for singleness of purpose. ^' Dou- 
ble-headed hitters " were often discharged from the 
Bench, regardless whether friend or foe suffered from 
the fire. And so it was in this instance. The broad- 
side from the Bendi had done more mischief to the man 
with the wig than to the man with the tail: whilst the 
former felt wounded to the quick, the latter was not 
aware he had been even hit, until the Judge had ordered 
him to be taken into custody, and conmiitted to Bride- 
well, for contempt of Court 

At the intercession, however, of the plaintiff's ccNin- 
sel, the Court was induced to rescind its sentence, and 
the witness, with a warning admonition, was permitted 
to withdraw. 

The trial proceeded;. -Waddy's statement for the de* 
ftocey had already sead^ned <^ confusion worse confound- 
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ed/' By the bungling of counsel on both sides^ the wit- 
nesses examined and cross-examined had it all their own 
way. The deponents in support of the defence one and 
all attested that the accident was entirely attributable to 
the sudden change of wind, which, terminating in a 
heavy gust, caused the bark to ^* drag her anchor, and 
eventually, to fall foul of the hawse of the Prince of 

Wales/' 

The plaintilPs counsel ^' spoke to evidence," — and 
spoke to little purpose. The Judge " summed up" — 
cnarged — and discharged an infinite deal of nothing, in 
laying down " the law of the Land," which, of course, 
had little to say to the case of the Sea ; and the Jury, 
more by good luck than good management, returned a 
verdict consistent with common sense; and, to the great 
delight of Waddy, — ^^ found for the defendant" 



CHAPTER X. 

•' PromUe^large promuie*-is the soul of an sdvertiiement.'' 

loLia. 
*< Arm me, audacity, front head to foot." 

8Hi.KaPXABK. 

** Sbcoho edition of the Currier — Grand royal — ^News, 
news !—Seconrf edition — His Majesty's — Second/ edition 
—Fleet at Portsmouth; — the King-^Glorious news — 
our brave — Currier — Currier — uocond edition»" 

These fragmentary announcements were bawled by 
half a dozeo Btentorian«lunged fellows in Pall Mali, 
who kept close together, in order that no one should, 
by any possibility, catch the purport of the news which 
their papers contained, but which thev seemed gene> 
rously disposed to proclaim without roe or reward ; 
only, as soon as one bawler was coming to the mar- 
row of the subject, another struck up in a different key 
and louder voice, so as to drown effectually Uie M» 
quonco of bis predecessor's cryi and so on through 
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the whole gang, who conspired, by what a musician 
would call a fu^ue in their vocal parts, to prevent any 

Eassenger knowing a word of the news, unless indeed, 
e chose to buy a paper at an exorbitant price. 
Our friend Waddy, who happened that evening to be 
walking westward, was sauntering along the shady side 
of Pall Mall, indolently resigning himselT to his contem- 
plations and to the tyranny of the summer heat, which, 
though the sun, like himself, was pacing to the Occident, 
still maintained a melting power. 

In the midst of a flattering reverie, and when he thought 
he had hit on a scheme, which, by the united aid of Ve- 
nus and of Flutus, would place him in luxury for the rest 
of his life, the evening newsmen already alluded to scal^ 
tefed, with their ear-splitting horns and stunning voices, 
the whole train of his meditations, and directed- his 
thoughts to the matters of public import revealed in the 
" Second edition of the Currier.'* 

Waddy was too much of a London peripatetic to hope 
to gain from the criers the name even of the sub- 
ject of their news ; so he wisely gave fifteenpence for a 
paper, and withdrew to a neighbouring coffee-house to' 
save his ears, and to enjoy at his ease the intelligence 
conveyed by the journal. This consisted in a detailed 
account of the visit made. by the King (George the Third) 
to Lord Howe's fleet at Portsmouth, on its return from 
the glorious action of the ** First of June/* 1794. 

Although Waddy had read with the most patriotic in-.- 
terest the narrative of the Royal visit to the victorious 
fleet — and, although he felt " proud," as the song used to 
say, that he was a " Briton," still, truth compels us to 
state that all the glorious particulars relative to the meet- 
ing of His Majesty and Lord Howe, sank into utter in- 
significance before the attractions of a little advertisement 
in the first, and, generally speaking, most uninteresting 
page of the paper. — It was, in short, a matrimonial invi- 
tation, and ran as follows : 

" Matrimonial allianob — drlioatb awd confidential. 

" A gentleman of gentlemanly means, or a gentleman 
of a gentlemanly proTession, desirous of securing to him- 
self a nuptial partner, suited to the middle age, may, 

VOL. I. — 8 
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through the instrumentality of a confidential party, be 
spared much of the inconvenience, anxieties, and doubts, 
consequent upon protracted courtship. As the adver« 
tiser can ensure a comfortable competency, it is request* 
ed that no idle curiosity will prompt suitors to seek com- 
munications not founded upon the basis of honour and 
the strictest secrecy. 

** N. B. Written overtures will be of no avail. The 
card of the suitor, sent under cover to P. F., 15, Surrey* 
street. Strand, will meet with due attention.'* 

This singularly worded advertisement was read by 
Waddy again and again. On perusing it for a fifth time, 
with a view to determine in his mind as to whether the 
affiche was written in good faith, or was merely a vulgar 
''hoax," he came to the conclusion, that it was a genu- 
ine invitation for a husband. 

'' ' Spared much of the inconveniences, anxieties, and 
doubts consequent upon a protracted courtship.' Capital ! 
Singular unity of sentiment! My own identical thoughts. 
'Through the instrumentality of a confidential party.' Evi- 
dently an accredited agent. Well, no objection to a third 
party — spare one much of beating about the bush, and of 
tiresome and nonsensical inuendo. Not that there was 
too much of that with the widow ; yet, must say, she was 
not sufficiently frank — can't but think her humility was 
feigned ; but never mind, she's now no more, poor soul ! 

'Comfortable competency.' Cream of the matter! 
' No idle curiosity — honour and the strictest secrecy.' 
Cautious, and evincing worldly wisdom I There muU 
be something in this — no harm to try." 

And so, concluding this iteration of disjointed sen- 
tences, Waddy came to the determination to enclose his 
card, urging, at the same time, an early interview with 
the advertiser. 

The suitor's communication was despatched by a spe- 
cial messenger, and on the following afternoon, an an* 
swer was received, appointing an interview. 

Waddy had remained at home the entire of the day, 
and was walking up and down his chamber in a medita- 
tive mood, when the two-penny-post man delivered to 
him the expected reply. 

" Come, this really looks like business," said the lawyer, 
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reading the advertiser's '< private and confidential' epia> 
tie. "From eight to nine, eh! Well, much may be 
done in an hour/l 

And even while St. Clement's clock was striking the 
eighth hour, Waddy was seen knocking at the street 
door of No. 17, Surrey street. Strand. 

The rat->tat-tat of the little lawyer was answered by a 
sqaat, greasy-faced female, in a dirty drab gown and 
bioe apron, — a sorry ambassadress to the court of Cupid. 
To this interesting female, as the police reporters would 
have dubbed her, Waddy presented his card, which the 
lady cautiously declined, until her apron had received the 
impress of her delicate digits. Then scanning the bar- 
rister's ** ticket," as she termed it, and pronouncing it as 
"all right," she forthwith conducted the suitor to (he 
back parlour, honoured by the occupancy of P. F. 

As Waddy and his card were unceremoniously ushered 
at one and the same moment into the mysterious presence 
of tbe marital agent, the latter, glancing at the name of 
the visiter, seemed, for a brief space, to be so embar- 
rassed, that our lawyer, ever ready to give an unfavour- 
able meaning to the least symptom of confusion, suspect- 
ed that all was not exactly right on the part of r. F. 
Notwithstanding his professions in the advertisement, the 
lurking doubt was increased by the sinister air with which 
the stranger glanced over his figure. Here then, before 
a word was spoken, did Waddy's confidence in the ** con- 
fidential party " receive a check. 

Waddy was the first to break silence. 

" Pray, sir," said he, handing to the stranger the cover 
which contained the communication, appointing the then 
interview, — " Pray, sir, may 1 ask, are you the writer of 
the invitation which that cover had enclosed?" 

"I am, sir." 

" Then, I presume, sir," rejoined the lawyer, in a ner- 
vous and hesitating tone, unwonted in Waddy, " I am 
now addressing the P. F.; that is — the — the confidential 
party intrusted lo— a — conduct this secret — and — a— 
delicate afiair." 

" 1 am that same, sir, — authorized and prepared to re- 
ceave or reject such proposals which shooters (suitors) 
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may be disposed to offer in this strictly sacret and tAruly 
honourable tAransaction ; and, moreover, sir, ready to 
give any rael gintleman every satisfaction which roson 
and honour may demand." 

The broad Irish accent in Mrhich the speaker pro- 
claimed himself as the accredited " crimp " in this " man- 
hunting " matter, added to the emphatic expression of his 
readiness to afford to gentlemen the fullest " satisfaction/* 
(a phrase which coming from Milesian lips, Waddy from 
experience was convinced admitted but one construction,) 
had aroused feelings and associations ill-suited to thei dis- 
cussion of the tender theme. 

A pause for some seconds ensued. To employ a 
phrase of the Fancy, " Waddy was all abroad." 

Hume says, "Nothing carries man 'through the world 
like a true genuine natural impudence. Its counterfeit is 
good for nothing, nor can ever support itself." 

In this instance the words of the essayist were verified. 
Native impudence now befriended the " crimp," who, ap- 
proaching the person of the suitor, and for the first time 
offering him a chair, thus said — 

" Hadn't you better be sated, sir. May be, it isn't well 
you are ? rurhaps the hate of the day's got hould of your 
head T" 

Waddy, thanking the stranger, said he was perfectly 
well-*-adding that his meditations had suggested the pro- 
priety of "staying proceedidgs." 

" Oh ! you can stay as long as vou like, sir, and take 
what proceadings you plase, so that it's on honourable 
business you're raelly bint." 

" I fear, sir," said Waddy, " you misunderstood me." 

" Not at all, sir." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," rejoined the lawyer — " by 
' staying proceedings,' I mean, stopping short, or, to be 
more explicit, advancing no further in this delicate af- 
fau-." 

"What for, sir?" 

Waddy was dumb. 

"What for, counsellor? Sure, it isn't an impostur 
you're after 4aking me for?" 

<* On the contrary, sir," replied the retreating suitor — 
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" your reception of me is quite sufficient to wairant the 
opposite conclusion; for, to be candid with you, your 
manner — (I may be mistaken, sir — you are to me a total 
stranger; indeed your very name is td me unknown) — but 
still your manner, certainly induces the suspicion that I 
and not exactly the description of suitor sought." 

•* Oh ! in these matters, sir, you mustn't mind manner 
— manner's mighty deceiving, but, the fact is — (for it 
isn't in me to concea le the truth) — I was a little bit taken 
by surprise. My ' mind's-eye,' as Othello says, pictured 
Counsellor Waddy a different sort of person entirely — 
quite entirely. People, you know, Counsellor, often pic- 
ture to themselves, futures and forms very opposite to the 
raei life. Come, sir, be sated. What'il you lake. Coun- 
sellor? tay, or stronger drink?" 

And without waiting a reply, he opened the parlour 
door, bellowing to the servant below in the kitchen — 
"Marthar! Marthar! bring tay, for two, in a brace o' 
cracks;" and then subduing his voice, thus soliloquized — 

Well, well, what a deceavinj; squint. The murder's 
out — * faith, she put her fut in it. No matter, the busi- 
ness has blown over; and it's purty plain he now knowed 
nothing of me." 

Re-entering the room, drawing a chair, seating himself 
beside the Barrister, and prefacin?: his words with a fa- 
miliar slap on the shoulder, he said, "Come, Counsellor, 
I'm elad to parce^r ve, you seem inclined to listen to rason." 

The familiar tap on Waddy 's shoulder was returned 
with a stare of surprise. 

" You mustn't mind me, sir. I see, I have a jintleman 
to dale with. I never can disguise my feelings in com- 
pany with a rael j/ntleman ; and it's Only the like of such 
as ever mil listen to rason." 

" Why, sir, 1 am free to confess," said Waddy, " that 
the K>ne and tenor of the advertisement is tome peculiar- 
ly inviting, because I have ev^r held, what the advertiser 
so properly terms, * protracted courtship,' in utter abhor- 
rence. Indeed, of all absurdities, there is none, which, in 
my mind, exceeds that of people retarding the avowal of 
their sentiments, their affections, and honourable inten- 
tions," 

8* 
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" Mighty absurd, indeed, Counsellor,*' interrupted his 
companion. 

"And bringing upon themselves,'* continued Waddy, 
" all those distressing doubts and embarrassing abomina- 
tions incidental to ordinary dalliance." 

Tea being now discussed, the Counsellor proceeded to 
open his case, to prove his title Xo become a candidate 
for the lady's hand, and ultimately to tender what he 
termed his " conditional proposals." 

As far as his client was concerned, the matrimonial at- 
torney (for he could hardly come under the denomination 
of an Amatory Agent) was ready to accept the terms of 
the suitor; but there were other considerations, such as 
douceurSf and " fees of office," which, as they were to be 
paid previously to the publication of the banns, sadly ob- 
structed the completion of the " definitive treaty." The 
Barrister, however, insisting upon " taxing the attorney's 
costs," the latter succumbed, and the Counsellor, receivmg 
an assurance that he should soon hear from the ** confi- 
dential party," retired, exclaiming, when he reached the 
street — 

" Come, that's a very different sort of fellow from the 
bullying blackguard that bore his countryman's chal- 
lenge." 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises/' 

Mbkbt Wiyss or WmsoB. 

Doubtless, the reader has already suspected that our 
matrimonial agent was no other than that valorous re- 
dresser of the wrongs, and asserter of the rights of wo- 
men — Mr. Phelan O'Finn. The occupation of a knight- 
errant ought, even in these commercial and unroitkantic 
days, to ensure to its possessor the respect and support 
of mankind at large ; but alas ! for O'Finn, those vulgar 
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"* purreyors '* to our necessities, the taUors, butchers, and 
bakers, failed to recognise the claims of our preux-dketfa^ 
lioTy especially* after the failure of the house in which his 
leisure hours was occupied in the capacity of cashier. 
Tbe ingratitude of the world sank deeply into the heart 
of CKFinn. He could have borne with patience the in- 
conTenience of an empty stomach, and the reproach of a 
thread'bare coat ; but the ^neral insensibility to his lofbr 
qualities went nigh to inspire him with misanthropy. It 
w^is hard, indeed, that the champion of " the sex '' should, 
four days out of seven, go without dinner. 

It was in this disagreeable state of affairs that, hap- 
pening one day to call on his female cousin, whose cause 
ne had so heroically defended, (yFinn found that lady in 
an unusual state of exaltation. At first, Phelan imagmed 
thai this arose firom a secret consciousness on her part, 
that the larder, by some unusual and happy conjuncture of 
circumstances, was in a flattering state ; for, owing to a 
late series of privations, it must be confessed that O'Finn's 
most prominent thoc^hts ran on the subject of refection. 

Whilst, however, (yPinn was revelling in all sorts o^ 
Uissful anticipations of dinner, which now, in addition to 
its usual charms, added the attraction of novelty, the 
lady, without dispelling his gastronomic dreams, unfolded 
to ikim the following scheme, whi6h bade fair to ensure 
him a " bright reversion '* of repasts. 

" Phelan,'^ proceeded the * Schemer,' " for these three 
weeks past, my thoughts have been busily engaged in 
the plotting of a schame, which, for your sake, I am now 
happy to say, is thoroughly matured — 1 say matured, be* 
cause it has already receaved the sanction of the person 
whom it more immadiately concerns.'' 

(ypinn smiled. 
. ** Phelan. it's not joking, 1 am — ^I*m perfectly sorious, 
and therefore it is, that you must now sit down, and i&od 
me for a few minutes an attentive ear; for, in no other 
way can I see the slightest prospect of alleviating your 
present distress." 

It may be here necessary to apprize the reader, that, 
for reasons connected with Mrs. Hunter's death, added 
to the position in which she felt herself* from the drcum- 
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Stances relative to the intended duel being so generally 
known, the '* fair penitent " had quitted her former quar' 
tersy and was then the occupant of humble apartments in 
a street contiguous to that in which lodged her ''dis* 
tressed " relation. 

The cousins had already seated themselves on a parlour 
couch, which was rather the worse for wear. CFinn 
was all attention, although, from a sort of anxious ex- 
citement, as the lady proceeded to develope her views, 
the fingers of his dexter hand appeared to be at open 
war with the matted hor'se-hair which was, straggling 
from the ragged rents in the sacking of his seat. 

" Well, you must know, Phelan, smce the death of omr 
ever to be lamented friend — our poor dear darling Mrs. 
Hunter, I became accidentally acquainted (let me see, 
'twas precisely two days before I left Mrs. Martin's) with 
a certain Miss Tomlinson — a lady possessing, to be sure, 
no great personal attraction-— but 'faith ! Phelan, some- 
thing better; some eight or nine hundred a year.'' 

O'Finn, in ecstasy, started from his seat. 

" Asy now, Phelan I 'Tisn't that I mane a-tall a-tall ; 
she's beyond your raach entirely. So think no more of 
that." 

Phelan thought much of** that!'' 

" Well, determined to sift her sentiments upon a cer- 
tain subject, which I soon saw engrossed all her thoughts, 
1 took occasion one evening that I tayed with her, the 
two of us tffat-a-teat, all alone to ourselves, to drop a few 
delicate hints regarding her solitary state. * A forlorn 
famale,' said I, * was rather a poor protector to a fortune 
of eight or nine hundred a year.' — ' Well,' said she;* I 
can't for the life of me. Miss Moore, comprehend your 
maning a-tall, a-tall.' My mr/ning, Phelan, whs plain 
enough. * You Hyrish,' said she, (for it's she that rtfelly 
aitches it in illegant style,) * you Uyrish are so singular 
—so very /iodd.* — Mf to be single is to be sini^ular/ says 
J, dropping another delicate hint, ' then odd as I am, I'm 
even with you.' — 'Oh! indeed. Miss Moore,' said she, 
' vouVe r</elly and truly too witty entirely for me.* — 
*rardon me,' said 1, *rve no pretensions to wit, though 
I hope, I've always my wits about me. By the exhibi* 
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tioD of the one/ said I, (deteripined to show her I was 
something more than a mere tay-table talker,) 'enemies 
are often made, whilst by the exercise of the other, you 
you may secure friends and some society.' 

"Here I had her, Phelan; for with Miss T., I can tell 
you, society was a sore subject. Indeed she herself al- 
most admitted as much. 'From becoming,' said she, 'a 
-Hbrphan early in life' (for between ourselves her father 
was nothing more than a rich rag-merchant in the city) 
— ^'I may almost say, said she, lowering her voice, * Pve 
been shut out from all society.' — ' The greater necessity,' 
says I, dropping another delicate hint, ' for trying to pro- 
secute your purpose through other channels. * Selection,* 
says I, * may be made through readier manes. By proper 
management, and observing a delicate and becoming cau- 
tion, I'm positive,' said I, * that in three weeks, or a month, 
at most, it's an elegant and every way-desirable match 
may be readily made.' — ^* Ah! that's asier said than done,' 
said she. 'And as asy done as said,' said I. 

" Well, to make a long story short, after exhausting all 
my powers of persuasion, and 'faith, Phelan, putting my 
patience not a little to the test, (for at times she's very 
dictatorial and touchy^in her tzmper) my lady consents 
to make trial of the proposed schame. It was this: 

" First of all, a delicate and well-p/nned advertise- 
ment, under the head of Matbimonial Alliance,' was to 
be drawn up by me for my lady's approval. Then was 
to be secured the services of a confidential person, who 
was to act as agent in the business, and to undertake the 
entire management of the matter. Upon him was to de- 
volve all the delicate duties of seeing suitors, receaving 
proposals, and of making all the nice and necessary in- 
quiries regarding character, connexion, fortune, and the 
like." 

''No small undertaking," said O'Finn. 

** By no manes — and there it is that 1 think I made the 
most of it. Well, as the nomination of this confidential 
agent was given to me — of course, anticipating your 
readiness and willingness to do something in the way of 
turning an honest penny — I at once proposed you as the 
fittest person to act in an affair, in which, as I told her, 
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SO much of delicacy and discrimination were to be exer* 
cised; — whcn» becoming sponsor for your zale, discre^ 
tion, sacrecvy and trusty I, in return^ Pbelan^ receaved 
thaV' (handmg him a ten-pound note) **by way of a re- 
taining fee." 

At the unexpected production of the tempting fee^ 
O'Finn became half frantic with joy. He sprang from 
his seat — ran round the room, rubbing his hanas, — swear- 
ingi by all the saints in the calendar, that his cousin was 
the cleverest woman in the world. 

But as the cleverest woman in the world had always 
her wits about her, she dropped the delicate hint, that to 
qualify for office it would be necessary for Pheian to pro- 
vide himself with a suitable suit. 

The "schemer's" hint, — the agent's departure, — and 
the tailor's measure, were severally taken in rapid suc- 
cession, and on the following evening O'Finn found him- 
self in the full possession of place; power» and a suit in its 
newest gloss. 

If, in the fulfilment of his functions, effrontery (a quality 
which, in office, often supplies the place of efficiency) 
had been the only essential required, few, who knew him, 
would have refused to O'Finn his full title to place. But, 
in the discharge of duties incidental to a calling in which 
were reposed so much of confidence, discretion, and trust, 
it must be admitted that the Milesian placeman was not 
altogether the most fitted for office. The fact is, in 
O'Finn's vocabulary, the word fidelity was not to be 
found, and those oi secrecy and self were set down as 
synonymous terms. 

Although Waddy had been the only individual who had 
responded to the nuptial invitation* yet, in returning his 
"periodical reports," O'Finn had given to his too credu- 
lous client, the most solemn assurance, that " out of the 
many applicants who had aspired to the honour of her 
hand, the counsellor was the only candidate whom he 
could safely and conscientiously recommend as worthy 
of her favourable attintion. 

" It was true," ho said, in making his last report (and, 
indeed, he considered it much in his favour,) *' that in his 
dress the counsellor was any thing but a fashionable fup* 
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He wore his hair, perhaps, a little too long : — nor had he 
what young boarding-school misses would call a soft- 
fatured face. Not he, indeed ! His countenance was 
the countenance of a manly mind — a face fit for a coun- 
sellor; and though he had a slight slant in his right eye, 
there was nothing wrong in it. People, to be sure, who 
couldn't see straight themselves, might miscall it a ' cast ;' 
but those who knew any thing of eyes, and particularly 
the eyes of men — accompanying his words with a suita- 
ble leer, would at oncesay that the counsellor's look was 
the very iook which ladies, they say, so much admire. 
Then take his grate respectability, and his grater business 
at the bar. In cross-examination he carries all before 
him — ay — could even bate bully Egaii* of Dublin clane 
out of me field. But he seems in a mighty grate hurry 
to bring matters to a close; and, to tell you the truth. Miss 
Tonalinson, I'm thinking it won't do to defar further the 
conference he presses." 

Nor was Waddy the less deluded: in a similar tone of 
exaggerated colouring was depicted the sundry charms 
and accomplishments of the speculative fair. At his se- 
cond interview with O'Finn, the lawyer was informed 
that ** shooters" were tumbling in fast; that there were 
rivals already in the field ; but that, to secure the prize 
(for such she would prove to him who could* appreciate 
her worth,) it only became necessary to sign and sale 
/Aa/;" which, being no other than a written compact that 
had been discussed on a former occasion, was according- 
ly signed by Waddy, who was' then permitted to consider 
himself as the accepted suitor. 



* A celebrated bormter of Dublin. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



" I'hw* wHh kicttUhy imc**, 



TMKflr/ Are, mi (htuhif niiW living many twrwrn* who re- 
ccfll^cl tho growl «nrl dontru^fivo »f/;frn or July Olb, J7M', 
Gtfr,^fii in tlio lfo|m{», tumti vivirl ftml ftjttrful flttMh^« of 
lightning, Of mnro tfornonrlr^nK r*lrtfw» of ibnnder, wore furrcr 
h««fd, tnun on ifmt rnr^morttMo or,r.«»ion* 

In ihe parlr^if of nn old hmmtif /^lo^d (o fho tillftgo of 
Willo«d<?n, ttboul flvo miln» from T^onrlon, »«!, on fbit 
dreftdfol ovoning, iho Iwdy whom wo bftVd wlro^idv infro- 
dm',<t?d to tbo rortrlor «« fbo friend of fbo ]nit3 Mm, UnttU^. 
Tbo mlon dnd dof^ortm^nt of Mr«. I)«rrty, for iiicb wn^ 
her nam©, wcrjordcd bnl too tvoll wiib ffi© doloron» ni«pw4 
of all whbouti for, long art* tfio Mortn b«r»t, fb© whole 
cmmity bnd f^nfl'orod no nnnfflnrfil dftrkno»0, and Momned 
" h««bmJ in grim r^po.«ft/' Tho very honuo, which, iin(d/;r 
tho rihooring »on-lighf, mit/hl hnvw ^riomf^d phnntiui and 
fomnnlio onongh, wfl« lifflo vMkulniml fo di«pd Iho gloom 
arising from oxiornol rtnim^Tw, litt building wnn of nn 
old dafd (Ihoro in rtlway^ ^omofhing of nndnGnti in the 
characiur and dr/^orwlion of an old tnllficoO tho roorm 
waro wainsrjofrjJ j f ho r.rt««mnnf« hnni/ heavily and loo^ly 
in thoir framo«j Iho fnrnilnro, whirJi hwd nof hton rcnowi?*! 
n\mo \\m fime of (lucati Anno, M/nn formal and chim«y ; 
and tho ceilings, ovon of fh« hf^«f tr^om.*!, woro infor«ocie^l 
with boam« of mns»ivo f indwr* Tho wnproflch fo fbo #Mil«r 
door (for tho hoimo wa» ultuafod in Ino mid«t of n larg#j 
gardon,) ran through an avonno of rovorfnd olm« woll to- 
nanted wifh rtmhnf whoso moaHurod cawing mado but 
tr)»ffnl miotic. 

It wa« bofwccn night and nino oVlock in tho ovc^nlng* 
whim tho orninoutf nilonco, which for tho procoding hour 
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brooding over the land, was distmbed by the 
_ _ ™g <>f ^ wind, which seemed to raise its voice 
at intervals into sodden gusts, as if the air was instinct 
witk passion, and then to subside into its former low mo- 
notony. As the intermittent gleams of the setting son 
ftded away, masses of black and sulphuieous clouds ga- 
thered in the horizon, prechiding the sweet intervention 
of twilight, and, gradually spreading upwards, hid the 
stars, and rendered with their pall-like drapery the dark- 
ness more dense and fbrlom. 

The moaning blast still continued; but it brought no 
perception of freshness upon the senses, which were op- 
pressed by a certain humidity in the air, such as some- 
times betokens the coming on of a storm. This, indeed, 
soon b^an in large and heavy drops, folbwed by a de- 
li^;iag descent of rain, accomfionied by flashes of forked 
lightning, and peals of stunning thunder. It was indeed 
a fearful night, and its horrors were acutely felt by the 
companionless tenant of the old house at Willesden ; — ^we 
say '* companionless," for the sleeping child in the cradile 
at ho' side scarcely mitigated the feeling of solitude. 

A book lay open before Mrs. Darcy ; but this was no 
time for the cialm pleasures of intellect : if the imagination, 
even of the happiest, would have been scared by the wild 
tempest then raginsr, how much more was the hurricane 
calculated to terrify the lonely watcher for a husband's 
retaro, who» moreover, knew that that husband was ex- 
posed to the fury of the elements ? 

Still the lightning flashed, the thunder ever and anon 
seeemed to smite the house>top, and the rain beat against 
the windows in diarp drops, varied occasionally by a 
driving sheet of water, as the fitful gust swelled into 
strength. These sounds seemed to attract and monopo- 
lize the whole attention of the solitaiy being, as if the 
storm had some strange influence over her destiny. 

Hour after hour wore away, and with their progress 
the anxiety of the lonely watcher increased. She listened 
intently to the external sounds, not alone to ascertain the 

though her quick ear longed 

vou I.* 



to detect thoie footstepf which were to be the harbingnv 
of peace. , 

but no sounds like these greeted her ear. Nothing was 
audible except, as beforci the uproar of the elements, 
which, however, after a time, seemed to be gradually de* 
creasing. The rain became loss sharp in its descent, and 
at length faded off into dropr falling at momentary inter- 
vals; and then, ceasing altogeiher, gave place to a dead 
quiet. 

<; Still he comes notP* exclaimed Mrs. Darcy; ''some* 
thing must have befallen him! My brain maddens to 
think of it I Gracious God ( can it be possible 1 Have I 
suffered all that has lately assailed me, and must a misery 
so terrible as that I now dread be reserved to plunge me 
into utter despair? He would not, I am sure, put me to 
this agony, were he—- I dare not entertain the thought^ 
which night and the present silence and solitude engender. 
I have no one to comfort me— nothing to beat back the 
hideous fancies by which I am assailed. Let me think my 
fears are groundless — he is safe— he is coming-— I am 
foolishly timid. And yet, he assured me, that nothing 
should detain him after nine; and it is now beyond eleven 
d^clock. Hark I no, it was but the rattling of the great 
tree against the gable. I ought to have insisted on ac- 
companying him to town ; and yet he would not hear of 
it, because, as he said, his political engagements required 
him to be perfectly alone, and my child ought not to be 
left to the care of a mere hireling. Alas ! that * party * 
fhouM for an instant separate us! Since the death of 
poor Mrs. Hunter I have no female friend to break in on 
roy solitude, and sympathize with me on account of the 
danger in which I fear my husband's political principles 
mvolve him. Had that excellent woman lived, I siuNild 
not have been thus alone, and thus distracted by my fears; 
for her cheerful voice was ever ready to divert and eon- 
iole me. But now, lonely as I am in this old house, and 
amidst this dismal midnight silence, I almost faint with 
dread, so many fancies torment me.^ 

Such were the thoogbta of the aflUeted lady, aa she 
paced op and down the parlour of the village housei her 
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feus iDcmsing the moie she gsie piaoe to diem in lier 



It is wonderfid how iii«eciofis we are io tonnenting 
uotwlics. A tbosghl which, on its first admissioQ to 
maadi^ maj be bat slightij Dopleasant^ gradoallr 
mm aUrabsoriKQi^aDd OTerpowerisg strei^h, the longer we 
^ire it eotertaiameot. This is jour osily tnse and 



Thus perpfesed, oar poor leclme was beRt by that 

which those onir can ooderslaiMi who hare been 
hr the prospect of some iaimiiieDt and frightftl 
daager. She was without the power of lemaiiiiiig still 
ooe instant ; and, at length, the monotonoiB silence of the 
RKKD becooaizL? intolerable, the lorit:Hii woman sought firom 
withoot thit appearance of Lie which natare, OTen onder 
the Hiost cnfaToarabie aspects, nerer faik to preaeui; and 
aocordlogtr, baring ascertained that the slumber of the 
duM Gootlnoed soaod. she paced along the moist gravel 
walk, andemeath the drrppicig branches of the old a¥eiioe 
ofeipELs, and at leo-nh reached the br-road, <io the line of 
w^tich the bocse stood. 

And here an exquisite contrast was presented to the 
nelancbo^r of the room jnst left br the ladjr. The storm 
bad altogether pased awar. Tfie moon tmd just shown 
itself orer the rim of the horizon, pooring firom its great 
<fisk a broad and krel stream of L^ht orer the deepii^ 
landscape. In front ot the ladr, as she stood in the silent 
scene. lar a wide exi}anse of meadow, intersected br hede^ 
rows of raried OGtiine, caused by the interrention bete 
and there of Iitde treesL As the moon increased its alti- 
tude in the hearens, and sare strocger light, the distant 
features of the picture became more risibie, not indeed in 
detail, bot in broad masesL For example, as the si^ecta- 
tor tiomed to the iishf, the noble eminence cafled Barn's 
biD became plain(r discemibie, steeped in the witching 
hoes of moonlight, and inrested with a feeting of romance 
bejond what it might fairir cEaim (beantifut as the riew 
is) when seen by the broad light of day: 
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" 'TU as a pleasant land by moonlight seen, 

Where each harsh form that met the day 
In darkness dies away; 
Sinooth gleams and tender shadows steal between, 
While the pale sUyery orb glides peaceful o'er the scene."* 

For a little space, the poor lady drank comfort from the 
calm aspect of the scene before her ; but the feeling was 
only of short duration ; for, again gathering force from the 
slight interval of relief, her bosom was once more smitten 
by dismal apprehension for the fate of him for whose re- 
turn she waited. 

A little beyond the outer gate o/ the house was a sharp 
turn in the lane by which it was approached. To this 
point she resolved to go, in order that she might glance 
along its range with a kind of despairing hope (if such a 
paradox may be allowed) of perceiving the figure of her 
tiusband. The lane, after turning the corner, presents to 
the view a long §Tf aight vista, and the heart of Mrs. Darcy 
beat with a sudden tumultuous throb, at perceiving in the 
middle distance of the perspective a man's figure. 

'* *Tis he, 'tis he !" she exclaimed, " God be praised !" 

Her first impulse was to rush toward the person ; but 
she checked herself, on a second glance, at perceiving that 
he sauntered along the lane, with slow and hesitating step. 
Such would not be the way in which her husband would 
approach her. Again, regarding the figure, she became 
convinced that the person she now looked at was shorter 
than her husband ; and not altogether liking the appear- 
ance of a man lurking about in that lonely spot, she with- 
drew into the house, and fastened the door. 

It was now upwards of an hour after midnieht. Vain 
would it be to attempt any description of the lady's feel- 
ings, as the fear she had already conceived grew into con- 
viction. Her heart beat audibly against her side, and 
^verv sense became painfully acute. 

While in this state of almost preternatural excitemenl, 
the dead quiet of the hour was suddenly startled by the 

• Sotheby. 
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report of a pistoL To dart towards the window and un- 
iasten the shutters, that she might look out, was the work 
of an instant; and, as she folded them back, her eyes fell 
on the figure of a man looking in upon her, masked in the 
upper part of his face, though not so completely as to coa« 
ceal a certain malevolent exultation which played about 
his mouth. 

This was indeed a trying and a terrific moment ; but 
Mrs. Darcy did not scream, nor faint, but, with tfie steadi- 
ness of despair, returned face to face the fixed gaze of the 
ruffian. 

Neither of the parties uttered a word, and the lady, so 
petrified and amazed was she, might have remained for 
some minutes at the window, motionless as a statue, had 
not the masked intruder suddenly retreated from the gar- 
den to the road. 

She now breathed again ; but, as persons who in pass- 
ing through a frightful ordeal keep up their energy till it 
is over, and then give way, so did Mrs. Darcy. Her 
hand, which a minute since had been steady as fate» now 
trembled so that she could scarcely close the shutter she 
had opened. Her limbs almost failed her; but she had 
still strength enough to stagger to the room of her female 
servant, whom she shook, as she lay in bed, till the girl 
awoke. The maid opened her eyes, and seeing her mis- 
tress standing by her side with a face transformed by ter- 
ror, and seemingly incapable of uttering a 'Word, gave a 
loud shriek, and buried herself under the bed-clothes. 

** Why, Anne ! Anne !" at length ejaculated the forlorn 
mistress, ** do you desert me ? Never had woman more 
need of aid .than I — ^for shame ! arouse yourself — I tell you 
that a ruffian is lurking in the garden, and I fear me there 
has been murder. Get up — get up — and let us go into 
the village for assistance. Come — quick — ^get up— bear 
me company, or, as I am resolved to know the worst, I 
will go forth by myself and leave you here alone." 
^^ Don't stir^ ma'am, for heaven's sake donH attempt to 
leave the house,'* replied the agitated girL ** What! face 
a robber in the garden ! No, not for all the world — be'd 
murder us both — 1 know he would. Murder ! — murder !<«^ 

9* 
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thieves! Call murder, ma'am— do— do, ma'am. Mur- 
' der !— fire !— murder !" roared the panic-stricken maid. 

" Silence I" exclaimed the mistress, ♦' you are only har- 
rying on our fate. There, crouch beneath the blankets, 
if you think they can protect you? for myself I shall adopt 
other measures." 

And so sayinc the mother, taking her child in her arms, 
stole with noiseless steps out of the house, passed through 
the garden without molestation, and, having reached tnc 
outer gate, beheld a sight that withered all her faculties. 
The body of a man lay on the ground steeped in his blood ; 
and standing over him was seen by the light of the moon 
the masked villain who had presented himself, a few mi- 
nutes before, at the window, and who, now discove|riiig 
Mrs. Darcy, pointed to the corpse, and exclaimed, in a 
tone of mad exultation, *♦ There ! — there !'' 

Having said this, he rapidly retreated, and was soon 
lost in the distance. 

In the paroxysm of dismay into which the poor lady 
was now thrown, she gazed wildly around hen steps were 
heard again approaching the house; but she was now be* 
yond all fear — one terrible idea monopolized her mind« 
Was the dead man lying before her her husband l Kvery 
feeling of her own danger fled before this one awful sur- 
mise. But had she not been thus rendered callous to 
dread, fear would have been vain, for protection was at 
band. The patrol of the neighbourhood, having heard 
from some distance the report of a pistol, hastened to the 
spot, and came up soon after the unknown assassin bad 
fled. 

The perfect self-possession — the utter absence of active 
sympathy with sufferers, — and the business-like manner 
in which these men discharge their vocation, however un- 
feeling such qualities may at iirst sight appear to be, are not 
without their advantage. In proportion as their emotions 
are not aroused, their discretion is the more alert, and oar 
patrol had no sooner ajrived at the scene of action than 
he proceeded to unmask his dark lantern, and to cast its 
light on the murdered man» who lay with his iace to the 
ground. 
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Turning the body over, with a design of identifying 
it, a ghastly sight was presented to the two silent ob- 
servers of the scene. The assassin's pistol had been dis- 
charged full in the countenance of the victim^ and had 
totally obliterated its lineaments. But though the chief 
mark of identity was thus destroyed, the quick eye of 
the wife at once detected in the clothed of the slaughtered 
man, the dress of him for whom she had watched. Ut- 
tering one piercing^ shriek she fell with her child in her 
arms upon the body, and exclaiming — ** My husband ! O! 
my husband!" became as lifeless to all appearance as the 
unconscious and bleeding mass upon which she had pros- 
trated herself. 

The ohildy bathed in the blood of the murdered man, 
was snatched from the miserable group by one of the 
bystanders, who by this time had assembled from the vil- 
lage. Two others bore the insensible lady into the house, 
and consigned her to the care of the servant girl, who by 
this time had been aroused from her disgraceful fear. 

Mddical aid was promptly sought. Mrs. Darcy was 
restored to consciousness only to fall into a delirious fever, 
in which she continued for some time, her life being in 
imminent danger. 

Mean while, the coroner's inquest was held on the body 
of the murdered man. Nothing transpired in the slight 
evidence to throw a light on the transaction, and the Jury, 
after a patient investigation, could return no other verdict 
than '' Wilful Murder against some person or persons 
unknown." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** Quoth he, in all my past adventures, 
1 ne^er was set so on the tenten { 
Or taking^ tardy with dilemma, 
Th^t ev'iy way I turn docs hem me." 

HdbibbjlS. 

From the soHtary aspect of the country, let us pass at 
once into the noise and turmoil of town. From Mrs. 
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Darcy and ber deip^ir, we mw raiura to Waddjr «nd 

bii hope* 

Tt^ day fixad for the (irui meeting q( the ^^ contraetiog 
cpuple/' a« oilicially «tyled by the accredited agent, hM 
now arrived. The ^* mnw,** a« the lawyer termed it, wu 
to be ** laid '' at tiie dwelling of the lady. At the «uggoir 
tlon of Wftddy, who we« bent upon the *' despatch of bu^ 
«ine«i/' it had been previously stipulated, that tho e^a^ 
nitony of introduction, and the presence of confidmtial 
friends were to be dispensed with— formalities and cour- 
tesies being considered by, the suitor as stumbling blockf 
in the way of prompt proposal 

Although it was a ** 41 e$ non** legally speaking, it WM 
by no means with Waddy a day of rest, At the early 
hour of nine the tailor had ** non MuUad** the lawyer, am 
a motion for a ''new trial" was to made at noon. To 
apeak plainly, Hnip has misfitted his man, and therefore^ 
to make the ammda, and ap|)ease his too irritable eufr 
tomer, ttie tailor undertook that the barrister's ''back 
should be taken in^ and his knees let out,'' within three 
liours from the first trial* 

But with Waddy disappointment appeared to bo the 
order of the day, Uis ** toilet tools," as he had ternf)«d 
them, were missing, Jlis razors, which, for the occasion, 
bad been eipressly sent to be re«set, had not been returned* 
At this discovery the porter was despatched to ^ bring 
them, done or undone)" but the porter returned as t»e went. 
The ** setter " had set'-ofi' in search of the grindery and the 
grinder was a '' roving bladG^*^ wlio loved his beer better 
than his business, 

It has been said by a departed dramatist, that ** some 
men's antipathies are cats, rats, mice, old maids, double* 
tripe, Cheshire cheese, and cork-cutters," But Waddy^s 
greatest aversion-^an aversion amounting almost to hor» 
ror, was that of placing his chin in the hands of a closer 
shaver than bimselfi but necessity has no law — not even 
for lawyers, TIte porter, at the risk of losing the barrk* 
ter's business, was directed to bring by the poll the near* 
est barber. 

An hour ha4 nearly elapsed^ ere the summoned Strop 
entered Waddy's chamber. 
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^ You barbers," said he, laying on the operator's calling 
a sneering stress, " require a cursed deal of seeking/' 

** Had you sent for a hair-dresser, sir, should 'ave re- 
turned in a tythe of the time.'' 

** Why ! Where's the difference ? Yog seem to be very 
nice in your terms of distinction," a favourite phrase with 
the lawyer. 

" Terms ! terms, sir !" rejoined Strop, " makes all the 
diflferenee. A cut, and a shave, are two very different 
things." 

** By the lord xhief justice, if you ctU me shaving," 
menaced the irritable lawyer, ^ I'll level you as flat as 
a flounder." 

Waddy's fears and threats produced a smile worthy of 
a barber's most dignified moments. 

The lawyer had hardly bared his neck, — seated himself 
in his chair, and received the first lather of the loquacious 
Strop, ere the latter opened on his patient a voluble bat« 
tery. 

" Powerful speech, sir, that o' yours t'other day in the 
Pleas — created a great sensation," suiting the action to 
the word, as he soaped down the lawyer with a double 
allowance of froth. "Make a great noise on the turf! — 
terrible tug on the brain ! — ^not surprising gentlemen of the 
bar get so soon gray ! — lungs too, must feel it much ! — 
only wonder nature can stand it !" 

The only wonder was, that Waddy's nature could stand 
being taking by the nose. 

"Bless my soul I" continued the garrulous Strop, " what 
a tough stubble! — turn all my tools into regular saws. 
Sharp words, sir, in the House last night — Speaker com- 
pelled to interfere — Mister B ■ w ent beyond the mark 
— all but bound over to the custody of the sergeant at 
arms — ^very wiery indeed, sir. — Should always, always, 
sir, shave against the ^rain." 

" I'm compelled to do many things against the grain,!" 
said Waddy, sputtering out a portion of the lather, of 
which, despite of his teeth, Strop had continued to in- 
sinuate, not a little into the lawyer's mouth. 

" Talked in the wrong time, sir. When in our hands, 
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fir, should alwayi time your talk« AitonUbing how loon 
•ome gentiomen loara the secret/' 

^' Learn the secret — would to heaven you would learn 
how to hold your chattering tongue/' 

Waddy had now been put out of pain* Strop had 
achieved his tasii; and the lawyer rose irom his seat with 
a chin unusually clean. 

*' Now, sir/' said the operator, rubbing his hands, with 
a^ self-satisfied air; *<now, sir, since I have had the hap* 
piness of not cutting your face, I hope in return, you 'U 
allow me the honour of cutting your hair/' 

Waddy thought he had already suflbred enough; and 
therefore declined a further infliction. Strop took a scnir 
tinizing look at the lawyer's head; shook his own; re- 
treated a couple of steps, and thus spoke ; 

^'Pardon the observation, sir; mean not the slightest of- 
fence. But, really, sir,«-roally, in its present state, ysr 
hair resembles a running commentary on the riot act«" 

Strop's witticism, although a borrowed joke, had won 
for him many a job. 

In resuming his seat, (for Waddy had struck to Strop's 
simile,) an unperused brief had been taken up by the bar- 
rister, for the double purpose of checking the chatterer's 
tongue, and peeping at his client's case. 

''Jin what manner, sir,'^ asked the artist, ready to com- 
mence operations, << would you like your hair cuti" 

"In silence, sir?" 




rish-boy ever suffered a closer crop. The tail was alone 
spared to 

«^ Mourn the hope ttwt left It/' 

The penalty of the "P(;//.tax," was the price of Waddy's 
wit. 

Strop had to make a hasty retreat, under a voluble fire 
of heavy imprecations. 

Having soon sufliciont of his client's case, Waddy 
thought, whilst awaiting the tailor's return, he might now 
look a little into his own. With this view, the brief was 
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get aside for an old book he had recen^ pbrchased at a 
stall. It was a treatise written by Feliham/^ entittecT, 
** Marriage and Single Life?^ 

The reader seemed quite absorbed in his subject. 

*^^ Poverty in Wedlockey^^ prdceededhe, reading aloud^ 
^'18 a great decayer of loue and contention, 'and riches 
can iinde many waies to diuert an inconvenience.' '' 

«< Clever fellow, this Feltham. Doubtless his reasoning 
is bottomed on experience.'' 

**' SeIf*conceited people never agree well together: they 
are wilful in their brawles, and reason cannot reconcile 
them. * • # ♦ * Bat the worst is, when it lights 
on the woman ; she will thinke to rule, because she hath 
the subtiller braine; and the man will look for't, as the 
privilege of his sex. Then certainly there will be mad 
worke, when wit is at warre with prerogative. Yet again, 
where marriage prove vnfortunate, a woman with a bad 
husband is much worse off than a man with a bad wife. 
Men have much more freedom to court their content 
abroad.' " 

** Very encouraging, indeed," observed the reader. 

^'^Questionless, a woman with a wise soul is the fittest 
companion for man: otherwise, God would have given 
him a friend rather than a wife.' " 

"But then, Mr. Feltham, is every wife a gift from God?" 

" ' It is the crowno of blessings^ when in one woman a 
man findeth both a wife and a friend. Single life cannot 
have this happiness^ though in some minds it hath many 
it preferres before it. This hath fewer cares, and more 
longings; but marriage hath fewer longings and more 
cares.' " 

** Well," said Waddy, " I neither long for the cares, nor 
care for the longings ; but I wish on my soul, the business 
- was brought to a close!" 

** Yes, sir, I have brought your clothes," said the tailor, 
at that moment entering the room with Waddy's dimin- 
ished back and enlarged knees. Snip thought, on eyeing 
his customer, that his head had also undergone something 
of alteration. 

• ^ BmamH Rnohu.'* PabliriiedinlGSl. 
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The altered coat, nankeen tights, and white -vest, were 
severally tried, "and were now permitted to pass musten 
— No time was to be lost The hour appointed for the 
tender meeting was at one, and it was already twenty 
minutes after twelve. 

And now with his close crop, which required an addi- 
tional quantity of pomatum and powder, to prevent his 
newly bent beaVer, as sailors say, falling over his eyes; 
his short nankeen << tights," and long knee-ties dangling 
down his spider legs, which were encased in white silken 
ribbed hose, and his well polished shoes, eclipsed only by 
the gbss of his coat, was Waddy seen to enter a " jarvey," 
and to drive from Temple-court, to the utter astonishment 
of many a briefless barrister and wigless wag. 



CHAPTER XIV: 

" Sure such a pair was ne^r seen^ * 
So justly formed to meet by nature." 

DUXNVA. 

" A pretty new way of gallanting, 
Between soliciting and ranting." 

HuniBRAs. 

The lady to whom Waddy was about to introduce him- 
self, as a " ready made " lover, was, according to Le Sage*s 
description of the landlady in Gil Bias, a little lean, fierce, 
insolent creature, with nevertheless a vast inclination for 
the homage, not to say, the tenderer manifestations of man. 
With a happy insensibility to her own personal and moral 
defects, she thought that her diminutive stature was inte- 
resting and genteel — her want of roundness was elevated 
into fairy proportions — her fierceness and insolence were 
only signs of belle esprit which gave a certain spiritudle air 
to her pretensions. The opposite qualities upon which in 
their contented ignorance men were too apt to place great 
value, were by her emphatically depreciated. A grace- 
ful height of figure inyolyed the coarseness of the Brob- 
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clignags — the soft and swelling propordoDS peculiar to the 
aex were, in her eyeSyeyidences of rustic coarseness — and 
gentleness of temper were interpreted into poverty of 
spiritr from which she thanked her Maker she was whol- 
ly free. — iS^^ should like to see the man who would darCf 
eren in an act of omission, to slight her. 

Saeb was the lady who sat, or rather reclined on her 
soia, in the interesting expectation of an impromptu 
sen tor; and oor fair readers will easily imagine the flutter 
she either felt or feigned at so critical a moment. — ^Her 
trepidation, however, if indeed she underwent any, had 
not precluded her from superintending the careful arrange- 
ment of the room wherein the interview vras to take 
place^nor prevented her from pouring on the head of her 
servant maid a volley of objurgation, if she committed 
any, even the slightest, oversight in the position of a chair, 
or the location of a table, of which faults the maid-of-all- 
work had been unusually g^iilty on this eventful morn- 
insc; for, if the truth must be told, the girl having got 
some inklin<r of the business in hand, was even more 
•^ flustered " on the occasion than her mistress- A wed- 
ding in prospective or a "popping of the question," 
caa^ a palpitation, not only in the hearts of the prin- 
cipals, but in those of every woman connected with 
the parties, from the highest to the lowest Your bride- 
maids, ay, and chambermaids too, are as sensitive and 
excited in such matters as the person most interested in 

the event- 

If Miss Tomlinson was thus precise in the array of her 
room, she was not less so in that of her person. She had 
no idea of an interesting dishabille, or of languor too 
great to admit of the studied graces of the toilet.— Not 
she: her hair had been anxiously built up and pmned and 
folded, and pomatnmed; and on the summit of the eleva- 
tion W2S placed a diminutive laced cap. The large cylin- 
drical curls at the side were set-off by one long snakey 
lock that played against her sharp visage, the natural 
fierceness of which was improved by a plentiful coat of 
roan. In scom of the summer heat she had chosen a 
gown of blazing vermilion satin, starred over with white 

-WWm L 10 
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spots; and the long bodice, so fashionable in those days, 
confined her waist with a strict and stifling compression, 
as if to furnish a more piquant contrast to those cork aids 
to that part of the figure, which in the present day, is con- 
signed to the mysterious decoration of the bussel. The 
train of her gown, bordered with puckered silk, flowing 
off behind, displayed a skybkie 6atin petticoat, with a 
deep flounce,* and the front of her figure was ornamented 
with an apron of transparent lace. Her arms were care- 
full arrayed in tight-fitting sleeves embellished just above 
the elbow with a yellow bow, below which appeared a 
deep frill of the finest Valenciennes lace. Her bracelets 
were of black velvet, held by a gilt tiger's head ; and her 
shoes (so small and sp painful, as to seem, had she been 
a Catholic, worn rather for penance than for walking,) 
were elevated by a high and narrow heel. 

The rattling roll and sudden " pull-up" of a vehicle in 
front of the lady's dweilling, followed by a startling knock 
at the street door, had already produced " a move," which 
went to illustrate the truth of the old proverb — 



<( 



The more luiste the less speed. '* 



In her anxiety to answer the summons promptly, the ser- 
vant "tumbling-upstairs," started the " tendon Achillis." 
The severity of the pain arrested the girl's progress, who 
after several fruitless efibrts to raise herself, and procure 
a firm footing on the floor, eventually fell into a swoon, 
and lay prostrate at the top of the kitchen stairs. 

For reasons best known to her mistress, the cook had 
received permission to go out for the day. 

* It may seem angular, that a nautical writer should be conTeraant with 
ndUtnerv tactics; but it roust be borne in mind, that seamen are not only 
indebted to the fair sex for many of their ** terms of art," but also to the 
**iMoclufet *' of the land, for much of the knowledge **«m*«i*'«' ia aeaman- 
•hip. For example, no man can pass for a thorough seaman unless he 
can *' handle his needle,*' and execute with precisian ewcry possible 
«< stitch " from the « herring-bone " to the « double seam." He most be 
aUe to * gore,*'—" cut upon the bias,''— «« tioghten his stays," « pss 
Ui «snng/* and «*clap a bonnet on his jib." In the last pntiralar. Jack, 
who often revenes matters, differs with the ladies of the had: he *< dsps '^ 
hit bonnet on the ««>s< " instead of oQihe bead of Ins jib. 
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Again had the heavy hand of « coachee '^ thundered 
fiwpth his clamorous demand for admission; and again a 
corresponding peel from the drawing-room bell reverbe* 
rated beloTf. At length, exasperated at the three unan- 
swered, and apparently unheeded, knocks, the mistresr 
descended, and condescended to proceed to the passage 
which led to the kitchen sUirs^ The senseless slate of 
the maid was soon revealed. 

* Good heavens! what's tliis? what's the matter ?" ex- 
claimed the lady of the house, discovering the prostrate 
position of the servant—** and at such a time, in such a 
state! — ^I never saw her so before: what mil he think ? — 
Fanny, Fanny,— why don't you answer? — Oh, you 
wretch! do you hear, you vile cretur," continued the per- 
plexed mistress, accompanying the question by a search- 
ing pinch in the fleshy part of poor Fanny's arm. 

*My foot — foot," responded the sufferer in feeble 
accents — ^**Oh, ma'am, oh! — ^no gen>tle-man couM — 
cou'd — " 

The maid's meaning was lost to the mistress — ^the **jio 
gentleman," syllabically uttered, only involved the lady 
in deeper distress — for ere Fanny had completed her sen- 
tence, the girl again relapsed into her former swoon. 

Mean while the oscillating motion of the body of the 
carriage upon its springs, gave evidence without, that the 
living load within was ill at ease. In the lapse of a little 
minute, Waddy's seat had been changed some twenty 
times — one moment was he seen with his back to the 
horses — the next facing their tails — now « changing his 
front," now "falling on his rear," now pulling up the 
sash of the window — now letting it down — now peeping 
over the panel, and throwing an eager eye at ** my lady's 
chamber " — now, in a subdued tone, desiring coachee to 
*• ring long " — and now vociferating to ** knock loud and 
batter down the door." 

At length finding the fourth " Srtr-em-irp/jer," as jarvey 
had phrased it, seemed by outward and visible signs to 
arouse, not indeed the inhabitants of the dwelling he 
sought; but only the inmates of the adjoining houses^ 
Waddy let loose bis wrath, exclaiming aloud—*- 
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" Infernal Irish ruffian ! a palpable hoax, after all ! Coach- 
man," added he, pulling out his watch, "We'll give 'em 
a minute more, and then, if the door be not immediately 
opened, mount your box, and drire back to the Temple." 

" Looks queerish, must say, sir," observed the driver, 
scratching his head, " yet the 'ouse seems nicely furnished 
too; moreover, I just now seed a wdl-wittled cat cross 
the Aairy." 

•* Come, try once more," said Waddy. 

After a heavy hammering, the lady's street door at 
length relaxed its inhospitable hold — It was half opened 
by the lady herself. 

•' Does Mrs. Tomlinson live here?" inquired the driver, 
gruffly. 

" Miss Tomlinson does," replied the lady, endeavour- 
ing by the intervention of the half closed door to conceal 
her person and gay attire from the interrogator's rude and 
somewhat suspicious scrutiny. Turning his back to the 
Belle, and touching his hat to his *' fare" jarvey reported 
that — 

^^Miss lived here — but that the Missus was missings- 
muttering to himself, as he turned from Waddy to adjust 
the trace and harness of the near horse — '^ thought all 
along — 'twant altogether right." 

"Come, sir, quick — quick — open the door — let me out," 
cried Waddy, motioning jarvey to hurry his movements. 
But the driver was not to be driven out of his usual pace. 
He was at all times a " slow coach," and therefore took his 
time to deliver his load. The coach door was at length 
opened, down went the steps — clack, clack, clack, and 
out jumped the impatient suitor. Entering the hall with 
hurried step, his first glance at the bedizened damsel, who 
performed the part of portress, and who had already made 
a slight rotrograde movement, produced a sudden halt 
Waddy stood mute — the lady motionless — a reciprocal 
stare of surprise ensued. At length the gentleman broke 
silence. 

" Pray, madam," said he, advancing towards the lady 
with his hat barely raised from his shorn head — " may I 
be permitted to ask^ am I addressing myself to Miss Tom- 
linson ?" 
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** You har, sir," replied the lady, laying an exasperating 
stress on the verb; *^ and, in return, sir, may I ask har you 
Mister Waddy of the dinner Temple?" 

** The same, madam^ and at your service," replied 
Waddy, with a bow. 

** Then, pray, sir, walk thi» way. I Aowe it to myself 
to explain what may seem strange," said the ru£9ed spin* 
ster, advancing with a quick step and running accompani* 
meat of rustling satin, towards the head of the kitchen 
stairs. 

Waddy thought, as he followed the charmer in thepas> 
sage leading to the lower regions, that the kilchen was 
not the locality exactly suited for the reception of a suitor; 
nor did he think that a lady, who, according to her agent's 
account, ^Mooked so high," ''owed much to herself " in 
selecting so low a sanctum ; but he recollected that *^ fof^ 
mail ties were to be dispensed with." 

** There, sir," exclaimed the mortified fair, assuming a 
tragic tone, as she pointed to the position of her servant 
— ** there, sir, my maid's situation is the Aonly apology I 
can Aoffer for detaining you so long at the door." 

''Bless my soul!" ejaculated the lawyer, eyeing the 
motionless maid, '' this looks like something serious. Any 
reason, madam, to apprehend apoplexy? — Subject to de- 
termination of blood to the head?V 

" Indeed, sir, I can't say what she is subject to, or what 
has gotten into her ead, — ^but I know, I never before saw 
her in a similar state — nor had I the least Aidear she so 
indulged." 

** ft is not that, ma'am !" said Waddy; '* I fear it's some- 
thing worse — should lose tio time in sending for a sur- 
geon. Nothing, do you know, madam," added the hy- 
pocritical suitor, shamming humanity, and playing-off a _ 
little of tender-hearted feeling, — ^* nothing, positively, so 
much unmans me as the sight of a suffering female. Do, 
my dear madam, do despatch some swift-footed fellow for 
a medical man." 

** I have no one to send. For certain reasons, I gave 
permission to Aall my other servants to go out for the 

day." 

^ 10* 
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" Oh! my footl-roh dear! dear!" moaned the maid, 
ghifting the position of the unhurt limb. 

Waddy'shand had already encircled Panny^s foot, which, 
though it appertained to a meniali might, from its diminu- 
tive form, have passed for an aristocratic limb:—" Sufier 
much, my dear? — Great thing, could we get her to * suf- 
fer a reccmeryj as we say in the law." 

At length, at the suggestion of the suitor, the cripple 
was placed in the coach at the door, Waddy having found 
and feed a volunteer to accompany the patient to the near- 
est hospital. 

The contracting parties now repaired to the drawing- 
room. The lady betook herself to her sofa, and the gen- 
tleman to a chair, assuming in his seat a composed pos- 
ture, his left hand lying carelessly on the lady's off-side 
of the table, which to the ms-hyoi^ seated couple, seemed 
to be the voluntary line of demarcation until matters drew 
nearer to a close. 

The suitor now saw his << intended " in a truer light 
The mental and bodily commotion into which the maid's 
accident had thrown the mistress, added to the melting 
moisture produced on the surface, had not permitted the 
borrowed bloom, which had '^ mantled her cheeks/' to 
remain in quiet relief. The lady had also seen the lover 
in a very different view from that of her " man of busi- 
ness." In her estimation, the gentleman's eyes were tuA 
those ^^ which ladies so much admire." It was manifest 
that the personal appearance of each party had produced 
mutual disappointment At length, after a s)iort pause* 
Waddy opened his case : — 

" My Lud, — 1 really,^' said he, catching himself in his 
ludicrous mistake, ^' really have to beg your pardon. Such, 
you see, madam, is the force of habit, the custom of the 
tongue. But to business — the case," proceeded Waddy, 
*' appears to me to be one of those which a discreet agent 
never would have suffered to come to trial." 

Belinda stared. 

** The matter," continued the lawyer, ** has been sub- 
mitted to arbitration; and by that decision the appealing 
parties are both bound to abide." • 

« What Aarbitration, sir ?" asked the lady. 
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" Your agent*s, madam.'^ 

"Oh, truer 

^Now, madam, the case resolves itself into a mere nut* 
she]! by a singular unity of sentiment, you advertise my 
views " 

•* Your views, sir!" interrupted Belinda. 

^' Yes, madam, my very views touching the annoyances 
consequent upon protracted courtship. I answer — see — and 
satisfy your confidential friend ; and by him am received 
as an accepted suitor." 

**Mr. O'Finn," returned the lady, **was instructed to 
accept you conditionally." 

" O'Finn, did you say ?" asked Waddy, in a tone of 
anxious solicitude. 

** Yes ; my managing and confidential friend." 

" Pray, is his name Phelan Fitzgerald O'Finn ?" 

" The same.'^ 

** Why, bless my «oul! madam, that must be the same 
man that sent me the piessage." 

" Not on my account." 

" On a lady's, certainly," said Waddy. 

" Impossible!" returned Miss Tomlinson ; " because he 
was strictly enjoined neither to receive nor send messages, 
and particularly to reject any thing like a written over- 
ture." 

" But, my dear madam, we were to have met ia the 
field!" 

" But, if I mistake not, you met in Surrey street — did 
you not." 

" Most certainly — but not on that score." 
It's very /lodd," said the lady. 

Very odd, indeed!" echoed Waddy. " Something 
singular, that the first man whom I had all but fought — 
should now be the first to find me a wife. But it is truly 
Irish." 

" I know the Hyrish are sometimes very hodd; but, 
I'm sure, Mr. Waddy, there could have been no necessity 
on my account to come to words." 

" Words, madam! why, at this very moment, we are 
both bound over to keep the peace." 

" Well, I declare! — what devotion ! — and what delicacy^ 
in concealing the matter^from me/" 
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" Why, as to delicacy," said Waddy, " in concealiQg 
the matter, I rather think it must have been extended 
even to more, madam, than to you; for, if your managing 
and confidential friend be the same person who on a 
certain occasion sent me d^Jightins friend, I can only say, 
that my former unknown antagonist, and present amicable 
ally, has very cautiously confined the secret to himself. 
But 'twere a waste of thought to indulge the supposition. 
Effrontery and philosophy seldom go hand in hand. But 
to turn to ^ more pleasing topic/ Now, madam, though, 
as Shakspeare sayi 



« Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises;" 

still, I take it, that morally and legally^ we are both bound 
to take things as we find them." 

^* Do you mean with respect to the settlements, bitV 

" Why, if I understand your agent rightly, we are not 
at issue upon that score — though, indeed, upon the issue 
of marriage a settlement should mainly depend. Not 
that the enlarged mind looks to the minor matter of a 
marriage-settlement, to settle a marriage. The common 
course may suit the cofhmon mind; but you, madam^ have 
already shown that you soas above it" 

A slight inclination of the head testified that the com- 
pliment was not altogether lost on the lady. 

The suitor proceeded. 

"Now, my dear madam, what is matrimony? — a mere 
lottery- And the process of courtship? — two people try- 
ing to pull for a prize. And, after all, what matters it in 
the end, in what way the ' blind ' or the * blind-folded 
boy ' performs his work — whether he pulls from the 
bow, or pulls from the wheel?" 

Notwithstanding that the lady's manner manifested lit- 
tle of penchant for the pleader's person, still, his new 
reading of the " Marriage Act," decked with allegorical 
allusions, and delivered with that warmth of enthusiasm 
which the little lawyer could at all times so easily as- 
sume, had won for him a favourable verdict In point 
of facty Belinda had already nodded a sort of negative 
assent • 
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It has been said, that ** all attraction is increased by the 
approach of the attracting body *' — that, *^ we never find 
ourselves so desirous to finish as in the latter part of our 
work, or so impatient of delay as when we know that 
delay cannot be long." This was the case with the im- 
patient Waddy: his hopes flattered — ^he could not suffer 
them to be longer withheld. 

**> Now, my dear Miss T." said he, rising suddenly 
from his seat — ^" now I consider the ' deed * the same as 
* executed;' and, with your permission, we shall proceed 
forthwith to publish the banns.'' 

" Well, /declare! — Oh! dear, sir, you really Aar " 

« What, madam?^^ 

** Too pressing!" 

Conceiving that in his Dulcinea's reply there was some- 
thing of dissimulation, or, in other words, that the lady's 
** too pressing" was merely a hint for the gentleman to 
be more so, the leering lawyer, at once assuming the ar- 
dent lover, sought to seal the ^' contracting tie " with a 
chaste salute: — but having previously intimated his in- 
tention to inquire, on his way home, after " Fanny's 
foot," the civil action was treated as a *^ trespass," and 
repelled by force of arms. 

A scene ensued: the lady sought her salts — they were 
not at hand; Waddy, in substitution, presented his snuff- 
box — an offer which was repaid by the whole contents 
beine; thrown back in his eyes. 

•* Who's the blind'hoy now?" cried the mischievous 
spinster, affecting the air of a giddy hoyden, as she de- 
parted the drawing-room to re- rouge and otherwise *' re- 
pair damages aloft." 

Wadd}', for some minutes, was left solus, stamping 
about the room in excruciating pain. 

" It seems," said he, " I'm eternally doomed to be tor- 
tured by the softer sex. — This is throwing dust in one's 
eye8 with a vengeance. — Feeling! — there's not a particle 
in her composition — might blind a man for life." 

At this moment the lady re-entered the drawing*room« 

Contrariety, assuredly, is a striking characteristic in 
the female mind. Here was a woman, who but a few 
minutes since had manifested so much of offended feel- 
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ing at the forward familiarity and coarse advances of her 
suitor, had now returned to his presence for the express 
purpose of conciliating his temper. 

"Well, /declare — really," said she, in a soothing tone, 
approaching her sullen and disconcerted suitor, whose 
handkerchief was still upheld to his suffering optic, 
" really^ Mister Waddy, I'm sorry to see you still in 
pain; but upon my honnour you brought it Aall upon 
yourself-^ome, suppose, we shake 'ands." 

The handkerchief fell from the sufferer's eye. The 
proffered hand was seized with a convulsive grasp. 

" Now by this hand I swear " 

"Swear!" interrupted Belinda. "What, would you 
swear, Mister Waddy?" 

" I swear by this hand to hold you to your bond." 

" Then pray hold not so hard," returned the bonds- 
maid, endeavouring to extricate her delicate limb from 
the barrister's vice. 

" 'Tis, then, a bargain?" 

^^ Yes, and a hard bargain too,'^ retorted the struggling 
shrew. 

•* Come, that's not so bad," said Waddy, grinning and 
displaying his white teeth: "I can tolerate any wit but 
manual wit. Well," added he, dropping his Dulcinea's 
attenuated hand, and assuming a more tender and endear- 
ing attitude — for his right arm had imperceptibly encir- 
cled her slender waist — " well, perhaps, it's all for the 
best — perhaps we shall all the sooner understand one ano- 
ther: people, you know, get sooner acquainted in rugged 
roads than in pleasant paths; for, as the poet says, 

« < In all amours, a lover bums 
With frowns as well as smiles by turns: 
And hearts have been as oft with sullen 
As charming looks surprised and stolen.' "* 

** How very Aapt! Why, I declare, Mr. Waddy, you 
seem to have Shakspeare at your very fingers' ends. But 
the gentlemen of the law Aar so clever — so well read!" 

" Why, yes: unless a lawyer — I mean a barrister, for 

* Hudibras. 
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we of the long robe seldom usurp the shorter title — ^but 
unless a barrister be a living library of learning, his vo- 
cation becomes little better than a dead letter." 

And after playing off a little of the facetious, and ulti- 
mately affecting a *^ fond farewell," the lover took his de- 
parture, leaving his betrothed to brood over her *^ maiden 
meditations, fancy free." 



CHAPTER XV. 

*■ A loTiDg letter with a mystic seaL" Btbov. 

Satisfied in his own mind that marital matters were 
now in a regular train, and that by prompt measures, all 
doubts, delicacies, and di£Bculties had been already over- 
come, Waddy, who at all times advocated ^* the course 
of Nature," — convinced, as he was wont to assert, that 
that antiquated dame was of all females the most obsti- 
nate and tenacious of purpose — determined, as far as re- 
lated to his own artificial flame, to '* let things take their 
natural course." Besides, though in town "Belinda's 
business " had been brought to a close, in the country 
the barrister's had yet to begin. In other words, Waddy 
had to *' go circuit;" and therefore, having always an 
^'eye to the main chance," he came to the philosophic 
conclusion, that during the time intervening between the 
^ first and third calling in church," he might be profitably 
employed in practising his calling in court 

Some fourteen days had elapsed since Waddy departed 

the metropolis, when the bride elect received per post 

the subjoined epistle. 

** Ne wcastle-apon-Tyne^ 
««Jiil725th,1794w 

** Mt Dear Miss T. — Belinda^ I should have' penned 
— ^for formal appellatives, and formalities of every de- 
scription, are my utter aversion: 

^ My first letter, announcing my arrival in the North, 
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I presume has alre&dy reached you. A draft of the ' set* 
tlements' you will receive by to-morrow's coach^^so 
that when I return to town, they will only require to be 
engrossed and executed in the regular way. 

" My success this circuit has been unprecedented. 1 
have carried all before me; and am yet so beset with 
briefs and professional business, that little or no time has 
been allowed me to think of domestic matters. The de- 
fence I made in the case of * Syms versus Searl ' has pro- 
duced a sensation of no ordinary nature: the trial, as re- 
ported in the Newcastle Chronicle, will accompany the 
settlements. A friend has undertaken the charge of my 
packet — probably he will deliver it in person. 

"The plaintiff failed, and fatally too, in proving her 
case. She sought, upon learning that a large funded pro- 
perty had been recently left to my client, to entrap him 
into a matrimonial engagement : — but failing in every 
particular to prove even the shadow of the tender inten- 
tion, much less an unconditional promise of marriage, 
the defendant — a very fine young man, by the by — came 
off with flying colours. The fact is, nothing like a treaty, 
covenant, or semblanpe of a contracting tie, could be at 
all established, or made manifest to the minds of the jury. 
The trial, I think, will amuse you much. Nor is it alto- 
gether without its moral. It clearly shows, that in re- 
ceiving the addresses of a suitor, the absence of candour 
will always recoil on the fair, or rather i/n-fair defaulter. 
In short, it shows that she who trifles with the feelings 
and affections, — indulges in that vain and reprehensible 
practice, that vexatious vice oi flirting, — mars only her 
own designs, and ministers to her own defeat. 

«' July 26th, midnight. 

"Yesterday being Sunday, I indulged in a little rural 
recreation. I explored, in company with a professional 
friend, the right bank of the river Tyne. From New- 
castle to North Shields, some eight or nine miles in ex- 
tent, the entire line of undulating land is undermined, 
and hollowed-out into huge coal-holes, which are inter- 
sected by dark subterraneous passages of appalling depth. 
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And, instead of the blue vault of health canopying the 
sible-sanded surface of the ground, nought is seen to 
overiiang the glittering earth, or to float in the heated 
atmo^ihere, but dense accumulating clouds of black suf- 
locating smoke. 

** Heavy suit to-day — ^mueh fatigued — gained my cli- 
ent's cause. I purpose taking my departure on the 29th 
Qt^SOth at farthest I hope in heaven 1 may not be ac- 
companied by the same description of travellers as those 
with whom I was so unfortunate to journey downwards 
— ^for, contrary to my usual custom, I travelled in a pub^ 
lie carriage. 

** Fancy being for upwards of thirty hours cooped-up 
and stewed in a stage-coach, with five fellow-travellers 
opposing each other, not only in every turn of limb, but 
in every turn of thought First on the list was an old 
nrheeaing, asthmatic, broken-winded glass-blower, booked 
for the other world, who was in constant altercation with 
a tali, thin, testy, ill-conditioned, crooked-minded old 
maid, who insisted upon keeping out the night air, by 
keeping up the coach windows long after the day had 
dawned. Then we had an Irish recruiting captain of a 
marching regiment, with shoulders as broad as his brogue, 
— and like his * travelling pistols,' — which, as he had 
eariy intimated, were always primed and loaded in his 
portmanteau — ready to go off at every disputed point 
Then we had a rough, snoring sailor — a captain of a col- 
lier, who never woke but to * wet his whistle,' or to 
swear strange oaths, that * land travelling always turned 
him sea-sick, particularly when ihe wind was foul,' or, 
as he termed it, ' right in his teeth.' This sea-savage 
was not unknown to me: I once saw him ejected the 
Common Pleas for boisterous and unbecoming conduct 
The fifth of our ' htavy inside ' was a woman of enormous 
corporeal capacity. She entirely trusted to her own 
weight to make her way. She said little: her forte was 
more in the liquor-line. She would have made an excel- 
lent mate for the tippling tar. By the by, the tall testy 
old maid, save that aiie was more advanced in years, re- 
minded me much of a spare irritable tabby I once met at 
a certain establishment in the vicinity of Bloomsbury. 

VOL. I. — 11 
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^ Complimenti to Mr. OT. Tell bim the < decided 
$tq} ' may be taken immediately on my return to town, 
and that nothing need now retard the consummation of 
all our wiahes.-— The wedding doinga, of courae, I leave 
entirely to you. The aex manage these matters best, 
though at the same time I think, as it only happens once 
in a way, we may as well, when about it, do the thing 
handsomely. I assure you, it is my ardent desire, my 
dearest Belinda, to make our wedding day a day of joy 
and jollity. 

^ ** My paper is full. I am a poor correspondent Good 
night — u od bless you ! 

" Ever yours ^ 

*^ My dear Belinda, 

«W. W. 

^' P» S. I am glad to hear such good tidings from my 
housekeeper; she informs me that I shall be delif^hted 
with the house, now the carpets are down/' 

This delectable production preceded the writer's return 
to the metropolis by five days. 

Early on the evening of the day of the barrister's arri- 
val in town, he proceooed to the dwelling of his mistress. 
The announcement of '^ Mr. Waddy/' by a strange ser- 
vant (for Fanny's place had been supplied by a domestic 
of a ** coarser mould,") had already stifled a warm alter- 
cation between Miss Moore and the bride elect, touching 
the propriety of hastening the nuptial knot. The former 
contenclcd, that delays were always dangerous, and saw 
not the least necessity to protract the wedding a single 
day after the settlements were signed, and <^ lagally exe* 
outed." The sensitive Belinda talked o( ^^ delicqcy^" and 
urged the necessity of gaining time^ if only to know more 
of the gentleman's mmd. But, unlike Belinda's toilet 
(for the impatient suitor had taken his intended ralher*by 
surprise,) the gentleman's mind had been already << made 
upr and neither the order of the Court, nor courtship, 
could be now rescinded. 

On entering the room, the barrister was not a little 
<< taken aback," at finding Belinda closeted with the same 
<< irritable tabby '' to whom in his late letter he made an 
uncourteoua allusion. For Waddy, up to this very hour. 
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had been ignorant that Miss More had been ever acquaint- 
ed with Miss Tomlinson, much more that she was the 
plotter of the present match. The lover, tqo, thought his 
intended had received him coolly, and, of course, con- 
cluded that the ** Tabby'' had been making mischief. 

** I beg your pardon," said he, addressing the " una- 
dorned " damsel, **I beg your pardon — a word with you 
aside." 

Belinda arose and accompanied her admirer to another 
end of the room. 

** Is that lady a friend of yours V 

** Yes; and of yours too, Mr. Waddy.'* 

** We have met before, I know; but I hope she has 
not been speaking disparagingly of mei"' 

"Of you, mister Waddy? — why, she*s your warmest 
friend." 

" Perhaps that accounts for your receiving me so coolly; 
but, upon my life," said the lawyer, subduing his voice, 
" / never gave her the least encouragement — never be- 
stowed on her a tender thought." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Waddy; you do talk so!" 

^ Always^ madam, to the purpose; and therefore, as the 
purport of my present visit is to arrange matters as speedi- 
ly as possible for the celebration of our nuptials, it strikes 
me it would be desirable to dispense with the presence of 
your female friend. '' 

" Well, / declare!— what next ? Why, Mr. Waddy," 
returned Miss Tomltnson, " as Mrs. More has been my 
confidante from the first, it might seem extremely incon- 
sistent in me now ■ ■ ■ ■" 

"Oh!" interrupted the Irish lady, "do not let me be 
at all in the way. I hate to be what the French call * un 
de trop,^ If you and Mr. Waddy " 

But at this point, the voice of Miss Tomlinson became 
peremptory. "I understand you not, Mrs. Moore ; nor 
do 1 clearly comprehend you, Mr. Waddy. Surely, sir, 
you would not deprive me of my friend's advice! Suffer 
me, therefore, so long as I can call my liberty my own, 
to be somewhat positive, and to insist that my friend shall 
be present at our little consultation. Sit down, Mrs. 
Moore; you shall not leave the room!" 
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Mr0. Moorci who had riien from her chair in a huff (ai 
the phraae isi) when Waddy had the aaaurance and the 
want of gallantry to propose that ahe ahould retire from 
the rOom, now sulkily resumed her seat, and the barrister 
indeed looked very much like a fool. 

<» Well," resumed the bride elect, ** I believe our pre- 
sent business, since Mr. Waddy is so pressing," (and here 
the speaker smiled graciously,) *' concerns the selection 
of the party, who are to be present at the bridal breakfast 
On my part, I leave the matter entirely in the ^ands of 
Mrs. Moore, trusting, and indeed being confident^ that 
you, Mr. Waddy will Aask none but discreet persons/' 

^' Bless my soul!" ejaculated Waddy, '' what's this? 
Why entertain such a doubt? Don't I look as if I had 
arrived at years of discretion ?" 

" Indeed you do, Mr. Waddy." 

Mrs. Moore saw, even in this slight bickering, the first 
symptoms of a coming storm ; and as this was by no means 
what she wished, she stifled her rising pique against 
Waddy, and with a desperate attempt at a fascinating look 
and tone of voice, said — 

*' Sure you are both of a mind ; and I am the more 
certain of that same, because you're ach so impatient when 
ather of you seems to doubt it; but lovers will have their 
little ways. Now as I am to arrange matters relative to 
the feet" (meaning jSUt) *^ and to see the distribution of 
the fevers -.— " 

*^ Pray, madam/' interrupted Waddy, whose unlucky 
star still hung over him, ** may I be allowed to ask, with 
all due humility and deference, whether, it is quite ae* 

cording to rule 1 mean no offence — ^quite the contrary 

—-my only aim is to be correct and punctilious in every 
particular*— the fact is, in these matters I am as igno* 
rant as the babe unborn— -—but I wish ta ascertain whether 
it is quite according to Hymeneal etiquette, that a brides- 
maid should use the prefix of Mrs.?" 

At the conclusion of this circumlocutory question, both 
ladies drew back their chairs, and looked with indignant 
wonder full in the face of the barrister: the odds were 
fearful — two women, and two nich women to one mam 
The barrister was moreover at another dtiadvantage«— be 
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CHAPTER XVL 



<<Frep(Mtei'Quii event'' 

Lovs'i Labour Lost. 

" A deep divorcing vow," 

CoKBDV or E»BOU. 

Thk nuptial day arrived. M\m Tomlinson and Mrs. 
Elizabeth, accompanied by a third jady, started for the 
church in one carriage, and Wadd v and OTinn, who was 
to opiate as father and give the bride away, proceeded 
in another. As the latter detachment was progressing to 
the scene of action, the vicarious father, who was in great 
glee, having on tlie previous evening received his fees of 
office, thus addressed his companion: ''Come, Counsellor, 
this is what I call doing the thing in earnest; 'tis you that 
are the lucky man. But didn't 7 always put a spoke in 
your wheel." 

'« V'ou'll not be the loser for that." 

^'Ob ( don't mention that. Counsellor; sure I didn't mane 
that, a-tall a4all." 

And then turning the subject, ho said, ^'I hope. Coun- 
sellor, you are after bringing with you evory thing you're 
likelv to want." 

, ** What do you mean 7 I am completely unused to 
these things." 

" Of coorse you are, and that's the rason I take care 
to remind you. Have you got your purse with you 7" 

** I've a pocket full of gold." 

" That's all right. Where have you got the ringt" 

"The r%/" echoed the Barrister. "What I is that 
my affair?" 

" Of coorse. What I hav'n't you got it C 

"Not I." 

" Oh I murder-*-murder I stop the coach," exclaimed the 
Munster man, in hurried accents. "I must fly to the 
nearest jeweller's, or your character. Counsellor, is for 
ever, ever lost with the sex." 
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** Thank you, my good friend, for your kind considera- 
tion," said Waddy, pulling the 'check string.' "The 
coachman shall draw up here, and wait your return." , 

O'Finn soon disappeared on his errand. 

'' This it is," soliloquized Waddy, during iiis absence, 
** to meddle in affairs for which one is not calculated. 
True, instigated by my mother, I have become a wife- 
hunter; but, after all, I am not the man for it: I don't un« 
derstand women, and still less iheir ways. Now, how 
was I to know that they provide not their own rings ? In 
apite of my ambition, it is clear I was never intended to 
be a marrying-man." 

" Here it is," said O'Finn, returning to the bridegroom, 
in breathless haste. ** Here you have it. Counsellor, clane 
out of the mint. Now take care of it, clap it safely in 
your waistcoat pocket : and now,'* added he, jumping into 
the carriage, " tell the coachman to make up for losLiitne, 
or the ladies will be after thinking we are behaving rather 
ungentalely." 

7'he ladies had indeed reached the church, and after 
remaining there several minutes began to marvel at the 
tardiness of the bridegroom. The ingenuity of Mrs. Moore 
was taxed, in vain, to account for Waddy*s absence, and, 
at length, the bride, despite of the delicacy of her situation, 
and of the sacredness of the place, broke out in the follow- 
ing strain — 

" Well, I declare ! it is really too bad. This is a pretty 
way, indeed, to treat a lady ! I never in Aall my life, 
knew any thing so shameful. It's shocking, shocking con- 
duct. What will the clergyman think 1 If it wasn't for what 
people would say, I would instantly order the carriage, — 
return home, and never set eyes again on Mr. Waddy. 
And, even as it is,'' added she, peeping through the half- 
closed door of the vestry room, " I see the clerk and the 
beadle, and the pew-opener, Aar /rail in a giggle at my 
expense.' Flesh and blood can't bear it ! What had 1 
better do, Mrs. Moore T" 

«*Why, sit still," replied the Hibernian bride's-maid. 
«« My cousin will take good care that Mr. Waddy behaves 
like a gentleman. They have missed their way, I sup- 
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To tb«!W c«Mo)a(OTy wwd*, th« oflended Mffiwtor retdicd 
only by a petfwh kww off b«f head, at which momMrt the 
dow wa* thfcmn open, and Waddy and (TVim Mtwsd. 

"I fyar 1 hat« hept y<,t» waidna, my d«ar Belinda,'' 
Mud th« Barmtor^ in a mtppresaed tomf a« ho took tag 
bfid« by file hand to lead her k» the aJlar, "111 fell y«a 
by and by bortr it hap^ned, and make yoa laogh, Bot 
«e« the clergyman i« fwepared, tittd we mmt no-w put en 
fwite face*, a» beceme* 0«, iVay, dew'l look dkt^i&tmd, 
and at »a«h a moment too," 

" Ye*, but J acwore yoo I am displeased,'* 

"Come, come/' inlerrofHed Mr*. lW<»ofe, "ahJ now, 
den t be cantaoherou* fhi* ble«sed mornj mre Mr. Waddy 
trrll explain all to yow «a(i»facaon when the mrfk0 u 
oifttr." 

" Perhaw, Conogellor/' ob»eryed (Xf inn, " itt*t before 
we go to (he allar, it woold'n't be ami** to fAry whether the 
ring will m the delicate finger of M i«* Tomlin*o«. I tore," 
contin«i6d he, making hi* fe«t bow to the bride, "toreft«te 

y<J«5 <"'«"» "amw* ticm that it i* *o «oon to be Imt tetw 

all d/f ever/' 

But Mi** Tomlin*on wa» In no homoor to reli*b e^en 
A eomplimenf, 

" Confound her .'" mii((«ro/l O'f inn to himself, "she look* 
as s</or a* a crw* of lj«d bolter-milk, (;ome," continaed 
lie, *ddre»»mg (he bridegroom alood, "come, (he rina. the 
ring, ' •^ 

Waddy now fumbled in hi* waistcoat pocket and from 
amidst a atowd of guineas ttnd half-goineas, extricated the 

r'"«^V ./'"®''® 'f •*' > *«''^' " *''»♦' «»«, my itmr, just to 
'^Jf " '* **"^^^/ '^ emireAing your fair finger," 

Tho* «oli«i(«/. Mis* Tomlinson, (hough with ne twr 
good grace, held out her hand to her husband elecf, Btit 
the relofijance {for we sopp</se it would be tmgallant to 
call It sulkmess; with which she did i(, embarrassed the 
7^t* ,^ ^*^*"VSI^' M« ♦'*» eoMC'too^ (hat he cut but 
*.7"r*I'W®' ^'^ ''"if ♦^*«»»o(«asily adjusted, WiMr 
•ttribttted the awkward^ to (he evklent ill h&mMir d 
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the lady. Be this as it may, the '' unfitness of things'' 
was apparent; and Waddy, irritated at losing his com- 
mand over the artifical character he had been compelled 
all the morning to assume, broke out at once into his na- 
tural vein, with — ** D — ^n me, madam, how very stupid 
you are!" 

''Not so stupid, sir, as you may imagine,'' tartly re- 
torted Miss Tomlinson ; ** yon shall see that at any rate I 
have wit enough to free myself from the trammels of a 
vulgar fellow !" 

So saying, and calKng on Mrs. Moore to follow her, she 
flounced out of the church in a towering passion, leaving 
the bridegroom and his ring-leader aghast with astonish- 
ment 

"Oh, murder! Counsellor, — here's a purty kittle of 
fish I — ^whoever thought things would come to this ? And 
the bicteeful breakfast too!" 

** Vulgar ! — D — n her impudence ! — What a vixen !" ex- 
claimed Waddy. 
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CHAPTER I. 



^^Poferty leqniieUi but one Tiktae,— ^ 
FttienOB to support it** 

6ii.raR. 

Let iiMH^dists and other philosophers talk as they will, 
the greatest evil under the sun is poverty. Disease and 
MHTOW may obtain temporary alleviation, but poverty 
cannot be jxadliated ; nay, so wretched are its attributes, 
that they are not unfirequently associated with guilt, and 
accordingly in ** Moral England," poverty is classed as 
crime. 

Gray, the Poet, though he never himself was afflicted 
widi penury, was aware of its horrors, having twi<5e 
made it the dismal climax of a ** grisly troop " of pas- 
sions ! — One of the stanzas in his Hymn to Adversity 
coDclodea with this awful line — 



lV» 



** Despur, and fell JHaease, and ghadbf Tawehji 

Wh&t a grand epithet ! — ^And in his hoUe Ode on Elton 
College, after enumerating all the evils which flesh is 
heir to> he exclaims, with a kind of sacerdotal solemnity-^ 

"Lo! Po¥ertj to fiQ the Iwnd, 
That numbs tfao aoid with icj band!** 

The presei^ victims of this dfiead influence {h bereaved 
wife and an infant in arms) weie, alas! too gentle and 
fed>le to endure, withottt itiiddtig> the 'i^on scouige and 

vol.. i^ — 12 
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torturing hour *' of adversity ; but they were nevertheless 
destined to suffer them to tne fullest extent. 

After Mrs. Darcy had so far recovered her health and 
reason as to be enabled to debate with herself how best 
she might act in her extremity, she removed to London, 
where she took an humble lodging ; and having sold what 
little plate she possessed, together with a few of her per- 
sonal ornaments, a small fund was raised, on which she 
thought she could exist while she acquainted her rela- 
tions in the country with the misfortune she had sus- 
tained, and with her present destitution. In the death of 
her husband, she imagined that all cause for persecuting 
her would cease ; that if the cruel provision in her fa- 
ther's will could not be nullified, the other legatees who 
were enriched by that provision would at least offer to 
her and her boy an asylum among them. And so dis- 
consolate was she, and so scared with apprehensions on 
her child's account, that any offer to the above effect 
would have been hailed by her with gratitude, let the 
conditions have been however humiliating* 

But, alas I she little knew the devilish influence of sel- 
fishness, under the spell of which actions of cold-blooded 
enormity are daily perpetrated ; still less was she aware 
that in the breast even of the most flagitious, there exists 
a principle of shame which renders the presence of a 
wronged individual hardly to be borne. Day after day 
did the bereaved woman wait in trembling expectation 
for an answer to the letter; which, as if she nad done 
wrong rather than suffered it, she timidly ventured to 
write to her friends in I>evonshir6 ; but no reply was 
made to her. 

As a drowning man will catch at a straw, so did Mrs. 
Darcv in her forlornness cling to the almost impossible 
belief that her letter had miscarried. Surely her friends 
would not refuse to deign her an answer. So she wrote 
again— and again waited, and again despaired. 

It was now evident that she was to be left to pmsh 
without one hand being held forth to save her ; and h^ 
it not been for the yearnings of her heart on behalf of 
her helplpss child she would have looked steadily at her 
fatOf nay, even welcomed its approach. But> broken* 
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hearted as she was herself, an efibrt must be made for 
her boy, who, even in this season of distress, seemed to 
thrive, and bad all the beauty of health as it looked up 
with unconscious smiles in its mother's face as she drew 
him to her bosom. 

Upon the money raised by the sale of the first portion 
of her valuables, she had sustained herself for several 
weeks, during which time the landlady of the house 
wherein she lodged had treated her with civility. But 
Mrs. Darcy had been too sternly tutored of late not to 
treasure up much of painful experience. She knew that 
on the least symptom of want of money she should be 
exposed to the scorn and abuse of the woman; and, 
therefore, to drive off for as long a time as possible this 
aggravation of her misery, she took the remainder of her 
trinkets, including a portrait of her husband, set round 
with brilliants, to the silversmith who had purchased the 
first portion, and, having now abandoned all hope of aid 
from her friends, she made up her mind to employ the 
little capital raised by the above means in the formation 
of an infant school. Oh! with what bitter agony and 
floods of tears did she take a farewell gaze on her hus- 
band's miniature ere she sacrificed it for ever to obtain 
the means of support for herself and child ! Verily the 
world abounds in withering trials ! 

Having left her lodging, she took a small house in a 
very humble street in Islington, and set up a school for 
children. Much time, however, passed unprofitably away; 
for, being utterly unknown in the neighbourhood, Mrs. 
Darcy's endeavours to obtain scholars enough to remu- 
nerate her toil were fruitless. A very few children were, 
indeed, confided to her care, and she laboured hard to 
instruct them, and to keep off the sinkings of her broken 
heart, which foreboded, with too fatal a certainty, the 
destiny hanging over her. Still she toiled on, hoping one 
day, despairing the next, and (must we speak the bitter 
truth?) starving the third. The world little suspects what 
frightful tragedies are constantly going on in the squalid 
rooms of mean houses — what spasms of anguish are suf- 
fered, and what calm but dreadful resolutions of despair 
are formed! 
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It i» MionAMng how y^ry k^^etnifk^t^ people in ge- 
flOfftl are in detecting trbat one wi»ne» to conceal, espe- 
cially if the mcf0i be of a mortifying character* What^ 
ever might hare been Mr»* J>arcy'» sufleringsr, ahe traa 
heroical enough not ia complain either by word (yr look; 
nay more, her pale conntenance wa» occarionally deco* 
rated with a »mile, like glcam» of moonlight Cfi^et a wjUk 
try landscape^ and her wards, instead of echoiM her §hA 
thot»ght«, were chosen from amongst those dedicated^ to 
hat;pmess# But all this outward show was of no ayaiL 

It is a favourite maxim in England, that '* fact» are 
stubborn things $*' and, accordingly, when het prying 
neighbours ascertained that the visits of MrSy iJarcy to 
the butcher and the baker were **few and.far f^etween,*' 
no longer was she looked upon in the light of an angel ; 
thejr soon found her guilty of being poor, and, as a fitting 
punishment for such an (yflfence, the parents of the few 
pupils intrusted to her removed their children* It was 
(juite proper, in a couuiry like this, that a person who 
ate only one meal a dny should be condemned either to 
have none, or io seek support from the parish funds* 
Such a petnanf it was a clear case, ought not to be enti- 
tled io strive honestly like ** respectable pem;le/' 

Mrs* I>arcy was, iherefore, soon left to take her choice 
between death or the clemency of overseers, and, as we 
have already safd,shewouldJikethe Wayfarer inChaucer,* 
have welcomed the apj/Toach of the ^um phantom rather 
than appeal to the sympathy of her Icllow creatures, had 
not the claims of her child absorbed e^Gry other feeling* 
What was to be donet Hhe bad laboured for bread, and 
had failed to obtain it* With a claim on the justice of 
her relatives, she had supplicated only their mercy. Her 
appeal was met by withering silence* What was io be 
done? 

In this dismal perplexity she recollected that she had 
heard her husband speak of a certain wealthy relative of 
his residing in Cork* Although her wedded life had 
been but short, and although she had lost her husband, 
it occurred io her, that on making known to this gen- 
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lieaian in how destitute a state Daley's wife and child 
were plunged, something might be devised to soccoor 
ihEssu This, therefore, she lesolved to tnr. In the 
mean time, however, the demands of hui^r could not be 
pa! ofil Withoiat immediate relief, the mother and her 
hDX wogU both peiish. But how could this be procured ? 
Eyeiy disposable article of furniture and dress had al- 
readir been converted into monej. What plan could be 
derised to aid her in this ^evous extremiiv ? 

As Ae meditated over her misery, her eye accidentaUy 
daaoed upon her wedding-ring, which had never yet 
iioen removed from her finger. She gazed, with tearful 
eves, first at it, and then at her child, and resolved to sell 
11. sud live (live at least nnJil she could hear from Ire- 
:2imL) But, though Mrs. Darcy thus resolved to pai:t 
with a token which women above all other thinsrs hold 
aear, her deierminalion was not foraged without harrow- 
ing throes of anguish; she kissed the ring again and again, 
and pressed it convulsively to her heart. 

'^My ring'" exclaimed the wretched woman, •* must 
ihst, too, go ? symbol of onr wedded love, with which 
2LT husband encircled my finger at the happy altar! 
Alas, alas ! the pride of the wife, sCrocg as that is, must 
bcw before the misery of the mother ; and, to buy food 
fciT mv bov, I must lose the most sacred of ^ifits, and 
rii deiraciioa on mvself and suspicion of le^ilimacv on 
nijae aiid dear Darcv's child ! — World, world ! how ter- 
jiMe are tJiv trials 5 But hesitation onlv renders mv an- 
guidi more and more intolerahle." 

And she seized the ring with the intenlioD of drawing it 
frzmi her finser, when on a sudden ii came iiiio her mind 
"-hat Mrs. Hunter had given her a letter to a barrister 
wdl skilled in the intricacies of the law, and had lecom- 
raended her to consult him on her case with respect to 
her late uncle's will- After a slight search, the letter 
addressed to Waddy was found. 

*• I will take it immediately to Mr. Waddy," said Mis, 
Darcy to herself- 

The hallowed ring was saved firom desecration. 

12* 
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** Tl)« ummI fortufit of eompklnt, ii to ticiU ^onUmpt MOf» tliM 
pitf /'— 'Da* Joifirgofr, 

«'Moit fp^n Aft ftn)m#U4 with grMUr Mdour bx >ft(«rtflt tlm bf 
fidelity/'— Jutiv 

'^ A LADjr wiihci to wo jrou# rir^ if vog ploaw/' naid a 
clerk, onlorlng tho Iniior uanclum of Woddy in iho Tom- 
plo. 

''A lady!" ochood tho barri^tor j/^ whaj'a hor rmmor 

''1 ftffkod hor that at fir»t, nir/' ro})liod tho elork^ <^but 
aho fiaid, th^t an you didnH know tior, thoro could bo no 
u«o in givinfi; hor, namo/' 

*' Urn I what »ort of looking woman is uho ?" 

** A vory uncommon looking lady, sir/* 

'* Young or old V 

'' Young, sir $ but ftho appoars ai if »bo had some trou* 
bio on hor mind/' 

^' No doubt 5 but Ml tako car o »ho dooi not trouble m^ 
I iioo how it is — somo confounded memorial— a suit in 
forma pauper i$ / tell her Vtn busy, and can't see hor. But, 
bark'ce, you may as well endeavour, without reference 
to me, vou know^ to< finA out her business ) though depend 
on it, Vm right — one (ft your genteel beggars/^ 

'* Very well, sir,'' said the clerk, retiring. 

'* I'm doomed to be perpetually bothered with these 
women!" ejaculates! Wiaddy, a tender reminiscence of 
Miss Tomhnsoa no doybt stealing a^rosa his mind at the 
moment. 

The clerk now returned^ 'Mil I can learn of the 
lady's business, sir,'' said be, ** is that she brings a letter 
to vou from one of your friends, and that she is resolved 
either to tako it back or deliver it into your own hands/' 

** A hrgffinff letter 1" exclaimed the barrister j *' I toM 

irou so— impudent hussy I Tell her to take herself and 
attor to . But stop a moment^— I may as woJl dis- 

miis her myself, and than she wonH bother ui aAy more. 
Where is shet— on the atairsr 
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*^No» sir, she's seafed ia the outer roonu** 

«* Just like *em. But TU settle her once for dL"* 

And Wmddy mccordingly sallied out £rmii his own 
cJannhpr, envek^ped m his dressiii^ gown, sod riowipg 
vidi the hraTe aiid heroic design <h defeating a wfenoe- 
leas woman. But whoi he reached the outer room, his 
courage was a little cooled on obsening the digni6ed 
deportment of the applicant as she rose at his amroach. 
Toere was somethuig in her manner which efiectnally 
diecked the harsh words already foimed for utterance 
QQ Waddj's lips. To the beauty of his Tisiter the law- 
jrer was insmsibie, but the loiftiness of her carriage, as 
we hatre said rather confused him, and he was forced to 
abandcm his loeditated tactics. 

B^^ing the lady ta he seated, he said, ^ I am told, 
ma'am, you hare a letter for me.*' 

^Yes, sir/' replied Mrs. Darcy (for doubtless the 
reader has already concluded it was she;) *^ but you can 
hardly expect me to delirer it Aere^" added the poor lady, 
gjanemg her eye at the barrister s clerk. 

^ Wsdk this way then, madam,"" returned Waddy, half 
fuiDenly, 

Baiiog reached the barrister spriTate room of audi- 
CBoe, Mrs. Darcy produced Mrs. Hunter's letter. 

'^ikh! a letter from my dear departed friend,'' ex- 
claimed Waddy, makiog a strong efibrt to he pathetic ; 
bnt it wookl not do: the harsh tones of hisToicewere ut- 
terly ^t war with sentiment, and the ludicrous oUiqinty 
ofms rision would haTe proroked laug:bter eren at a fu- 



'f This aeal on your behalf/' resumed the lawyer, af> 
t^ he had perused the letter, '* does credit to the ex- 
odfent heart of Mrs. Hunter. But, poor soul! she did 
not understand. m*jcli of etiquette^ or she would have 
known that gentlemen of our branch of the profes- 
sioo are nerer directly consulted by clients, who oq^t 
in the first place to employ a scdicitor, and by hun is 
drawn up a* case,' for the consideration <^coniisd. Do 
I make myself understood, madam f 

** Perfectly, sir," returned Mrs. Darcy. '^But as my 
friend's iMsr was addressed to jomseif, I conomed I 
was hooni to see th^ it r^^tpbed your hands." 



} 
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** You have had it flome time in your powesnon, I per- 
ceive/' observed Waddy. 

" Ala« ! yes," answered Mrs. Darcy ; " and, to speak 
truly, 1 had totally forcotten its existence till the stern 
pressure this morning of ** 

Here the speaker became too much agitated to pro* 
ceed, and burst into a flood of tears. 

Waddy hated " scenes/' and wished heartily that this 
was over. He made no attempt to condole with the suf- 
ferer, for condolence was not nis forte, but remainea si- 
lent, and allowed the emotion he witnessed to work its 

own way. 

In a short time, Mrs. Darcy became more comjposed, 
and her voice, though it still sounded mournfully, re- 
gained some of its firmness as she said, 

"Oh I Mr. Waddy, pardon the weakness of which I 
have just been guilty; but indeed, sir, I have suffered 
more, I believe, than ever was suffered by woman. My 
husband was murdered almost before mv eyes. I am 
disinherited, as Mrs. Hunter tells you in ner letter, by a 
cruel, not to say wicked, provision in my father's will; 
and, at this moment, my child and I are — starving !" 

"Bless my soul, madam 1^' exclaimed Waddy, placing 
his hand on the bell, " allow me to rinc, and order ^" 

"No, no/' replied Mrs. Darcy; "the purpose of my 
visit is to seek your advice*' (laying a strong emphasis 
on the word.) " Should it be propitious, I and my child 
may obtain food together — ir not, wo will perish to- 
gether." 

" I will look into your case with pleasure, madam, not 
only out of sympathy for your misfortunes, but from re- 
spect to my much lamented friend Mrs. Hunter, whose 
flattering opinion of me might, but for her premature 

death But, dear me, what am I saying? Send me 

your papers, madam — I will consider them attentively; 
and it 1 find there is any hope, I will recommend you to 
a solicitor to conduct the cause. By the by," continued 
he, a sudden thought coming over him, "could you not 
take my young man with you to your residence, and let 
him bring whatever documents you may have in your 
possession ; so that I may at once address myself to the 
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qoestioD, and be enabled to advise yon definitively to- 
morrow ?** 

Waddy's sodden civility may appear at first sight to 
be very nnacooontable; but the fact is, that on reading 
Mrs. Hmiter's letter a second time, and more especially 
on hearing the few words dropped by Mrs. Darcy toodi^ 
ing a wiii, he saw there was a remote possibility of tam- 
ing his new and, at first sight, unpromising client to ac- 
count. Waddy never threw away a chance, however 
improbable.^ No one was better aware than ho of the 
^^^orious uncertainty of the law " in general, and of that 
connected with wills in particular. He knew that it was 
all but impossible to frame a testament, so as to render 
the testatojr's wishes free from the chance of perversion. 
He knew how easy it was to quibble on a word-— to make 
the worse appear the bettor cause-^to rouse a jury's 
fedings, and to lull their common sense — especiaUy if, 
as in the present case, he advocated the claims of an in- 
jured woman. All this was present at once to his mind; 
and, without carii^ a jot for Mrs. Darcy or for her dis- ' 
tress, he resolved to investigate the question of the will. 
Did he purpose to content himself, in the event of success, 
with his fees ? — or, did other suggestions thus early arise 
in his bosom ? Time will show. 

Mrs. Darcy was hardly prepared for the ehanse in 
Waddy's tone towards her. Strangers as she and Hope 
were, she nevertheless ventured to draw a favourable 
omen from the lawyer's alacrity; and felt convinced, 
that, at the worst^ her case would receive careful atten- 
tion. Resolved, therefore, to make the most of the fa- 
vourable moment, she quickly consented to the plan pro- 
posed by Waddy, and said, with less of reserve in her 
manner than had until now been manifested, — 

*' Do not disdain, sir, to accept a widow's thanks for 
your generous zeal in her behalf. Any person whom 
you may send with me shall soon return, with such pa- 
pers as may throw a light on the nature of the inheri- 
tance. I have brought a copy of the will with me,'* she 
continued, handing it to Waddy. '* You will find, when 
you see the other documents, that the estate came into 
my father's hands under certain restrictions, with re- 
mainder to next of kin, unless-*— But, as you will so 
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soon see the papers, I think it quite superfluous to at- 
tempt any explanation of the matter ; though, were I so 
inclmed," (and here a faint smile played for one instant 
over the sorrow-stricken face of Mrs. Darcy ,) *' I fear I 
should only confuse the matter, which, I assure you, is 
too intricate for my comprehension." 

Waddy's hopes brightened. An intricate will,- with 
multifarious provisions, was the very thing for him. In 
proportion to the number of the clauses were the chances 
that some of them might be inconsistent with, if not de- 
structive of, others. 

** This card may turn up a trump," thought Waddy, 
with all the vulgar cunning of his heart. " Pray, my 
dear madam,*' said he, addressing Mrs. Darcy with his 
smoothest smile and utmost courtesy of speech, " give 
yourself no concern whatever in the case. These things, 
which so puzzle the fair, are cases of A, B, C to us pro- 
fessional men. Depend upon my utmost zeal in your be- 
half; and if Justice, contrary to what is said by unsuc- 
cessful litigants, has not left the earth, you shall see, dear 
madam, that " 

Here his eloquence was cut short by the clerk who 
figured at the commencement of the chapter, and who, 
entering the room rather abruptly, said, — 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Snap, the solicitor, has called 
to speak to you, on an important point connected with 
the case of Silk versus Bilk." 

4« D — n Snap I" exclaimed the barrister, in a rage. "A 
thousand pardons, madam. Tell Mr. Snap Tm engaged, 
^nd can't see him. Didn't you know, sir," added he, em- 
phatically, to the clerk, " that I was engaged, and with 
a lady too ?" 

*' I thought," returned the clerk, who could not by any 
means understand the contrast between the present pos- 
ture of circumstances and the style of Waday's first re- 
ception of Mrs. Darcy, '< I thought, sir, you would see 
Mr. Snap, as the case comes on the day after to-mor- 



row." 



^ '* Then, sir," retorted the barrister, ** there's plenty of 
time, without interrupting me now. Tell Mr. Snap that 
I cannot see him at present; nor shall I be able to give 
Jhim an interview before two o'clock to morrow. I really, 
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madam, have to apolo^e for this interraption/' con- 
tinned Waddy, as his clerk left the room, ** but the fact 
is, I am so beset with solicitors, on professional business, 
that I can scarcely call my time my own. Pray, when 
shall I order my young man to attend you home V 

" I am quite leady to proceed immediately,'' replied 
Mrs. Darcy. 

Waddy rang the bell. "Call a coach directly,'* said 
he to the porter, '' and tell Mr. Jones to come here." 

"I had rather walk," observed Mrs. Darcy, as a sense 
of her penniless condition en me o\;ier her. 

" By no means, madam," rejoined the barrister. " Ex- 
cuse me a moment; I will just step out, and mve instruct 
tions to the clerk. Jones," said he, when he had reached 
the outer office, " a coach will be here directly, in which 
vou must accompany the lady, now in my room, to her 
nome. You will have to bring thence some papers for 
my inspection. Here is money to pay the coach. The 
lady resides somewhere in your neighbourhood." 

•• What, at Islington, sirf" 

** Yes. And for which reason I want you to recom- 
mend her to your butcher, and baker, and grocer." 

** Sir !" 

** Even so ; but it must be done with caution." (The 
since ill treated and prostituted term *Uaci** was not then 
tacked on to the vernacular tongue.) ** The fact is, I 
have some reason for wishing to make this lady comfor- 
table, especially as she is sufiering under a temporary 
want of funds. Now, couldn't you get into a conversa- 
tion with her on the wayf 

" What's her name, sirf 

** Darcy. — ^Very right— quite material. — ^Well, you now 
know her name. Talk of the neighbourhood: extol the 
tradesmen who serve you; recommend her to deal with 
them ; tell her they never pester for payment, or indeed 
ask for money till the end of the year ; and then, Jones, 
privately refer them to me." 

«« Very well, ar," replied the clerk. ** The man's cer- 
tainly mad f he mentally ejaculated. ^ But she's a bean- 
tiftd woman, too." 

The coach was DOW atmoiBiced ; the lady and the cleric 
entered it, and drove towards Islington. 
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CHAPTER in. 

<^ Qorenunents are often intojicated with imagiiiatioiis of (ilots had 
treasonable practices." 

As Jones and the lady journeyed onwards, not a word 
was spoken by either party. The mind of Mrs. Darcy 
was busy in ruminating over her griefs, and in speculating 
as to the probable effects of Waddy*s active agency in her 
behalf; for that it w6uld be active, his earnest manner 
left her no room to doubt ; and Mr. Jones was so fairly 
mystified by Waddy^s sudden injunctions touching the 
matter of the butcher, baker, &c. as to be unconscious al- 
most of the presence of the lady who journeyed with him. 
They were, indeed, but indifferent companions; but, 
though " sorrow is a sacred thing," Mr. Jones would not 
have respected its claims to reverence, had he not been 
tongue-tied by his own astonishment at. his master's sin- 
gular instructions. 

At length they reached Mrs. Darcy's house,- situated 
in one of the by streets of the then village. The un- 
wonted circumstance of a coach driving along the street, 
drew the neighbouring inhabitants to their windows, to see 
who it could be that thus approached; and as the vehicle 
stopped at Mrs. Darcy's door, the head of a man — a 
stranger, was thrust out of the parlour window. 

The poor lady was seized with a sudden tremor ; and 
falling back in the carriage, exclaimed, *^ Good God ! for 
what purpose has that man takenpossessionof my room? 
Surely nothing has happened to my child 7" 

*^ Compose yourself, madam," said Jones^ who recog- 
nized the man to be a Bow-street runner; ^* there is some 
mistake here, depend upon it, which, happily, I shall be 
able to set ri^ht. Keep your seat for a few moments in 
the coach while I speak to the man." 

Though thankful for the interference of Jones, Mrs. 
Darcy was not re- assured. She had, of late> been too 
subject to alarm and distress to regard without gloomy ap« 
prehensiw aay thing which bore the least sinister appeap^ 
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aoce. She knew that Mr. Darcy had maiDtained a cor- 
respondence with a certain club of malcontents in Ire- 
land, and she was fearful, so great was her nervous exci- 
tability, that his acts might have compromised his widow. 
Then, again, as her forebodings became more unreasona- 
ble, she even dreaded that the strange man she had a mi- 
nute before seen looking out of her window might be the 
mjrsterious assassin of Darcy fiendishly persuing herself 
to a like end. These terrors came over her during the 
absence of Mr. Jones in the house ; and, even in the depth 
of her distress, she thanked her stars that she was not 
quite bereft of aid and counsel. 

Jones now returned to her with an ominous aspect; 
and, opening the door of the coach, merely said it was 
necessary that she should at once alight 

Mrs. Darcy's fears seemed to be confirmed ; but in the 
bewilderment of her dismay, she permitted her compa- 
mon to conduct her whither he chose. On entering her 
parlour, the poor lady was recalled to her situation by 
seeing her chest of drawers broken open and rummaged, 
and by hearing Mr. Jones say to the man in the room — 
** Recollect what I have said to you. This lady must 
be used with all delicacy possible. I tell you she is a 
firiend of Mr. Waddy, the Barrister, and he's not the man 
that will see her needlessly oppressed." 

" Ay, ay," growled the runner ; "don't be afeerd. We 
knows how far we can go." 

«* For heaven's sake, sir," exclaimed Mrs. Darcy, &d* 
dressing Jones, ** tell me what all this means." 

** I am sorry, ma'am," replied the clerk, " to say, that ' 
the person before us is a Bow-street officer, and that he 
comes here with a search-warrant" 

« A search-warrant !" echoed Mrs. Darcy : " Am I sus- 
pected to be a thief? Of what may poverty not be accused?" 
. "Nothing of that sort, ma'am,"^ replied the officer; 
<« something of a more seriouser natur." 

« Heavens! what does the man mean?" 

** Only a bit o' treason, ma'am — can't help it — must do 
my duty. Here, ma'am, you'd better cast your eye over 

vol.. I. — 13 
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that," he continued, handing to the afflicted lady a war- 
rant from the Home Office. 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Darcy, after she had perused 
the document; " and to what extent do you conceive it 
necessary that your search should proceed f " 

« Why, ma'am, must take all the papers I finds in the 




by never no means. '1 isn't m my 
no natur, ma'am, business is business, and bread's bread, 
earn it how you will: so you see, ma'am, it becomes my 
business to seaze and seal all manner o' writings, and 

next " 

" To seize myself,^' interrupted Mrs. Darcy. . 

'^Not exactly seize you, ma'am; but as a hofficer, 
ma'am, I'm bound to take charge o' you, and take you at 
once to the Aoffice." 

"My child! my child!" exclaimed Mrs. Darcy, in a 
frantic tone. 

«* Lord love you, ma'am ! don't be afeer'd about the 
child. We can take him with us, you know. Bless his 
little heart, he's for all the world th^ very moral of my 

Bobby." 

During this short burst of sympathy on the part of this 
executive limb of the law, Mrs. Darcy had sunk into a 
chair, burying her face in her hands, and not only seem- 
ing unconscious of all around her, but being so in reali- 
ty. A trance' similar to that into which Shakspeare 
(whose daring spirit of investigation carried him into the 
midst of all the fearful mysteries of the human heart) has 
thrown Othello, when his torture became too much for 
endurance, was now experienced by Mrs. JJarcy. Her 
mind was a blank; but on its surface noved indistinct 
images of all that she was now suffering, and of all which 
she had formerly endured — ghastly presentiments of "hos- 
tile friends/* murder, grinding poverty, imprisonment, 
scorn, a scaffold, and public execution I Such was the 
extravagance of her terror. 

Alas ! the persons who surrounded her were not cal- 
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culated even to understand, much less to console, suffer- 
ings such as hers. Mr. Jones, indeed, once essayed, after 
his matter-of-fact manner, to comfort her ; but bis .words, 
not calculated to reach her heart, fell , unheeded on her 
ear. Not so the voice of the man of Bow-street, the 
sound of which at once recalled the unhappy lady to her 
senses. 

" Come— come, ma'am ; I can't stop here all day. Be- 
sides, I've got other fish to fVy. If you likes to get again into 
the coach at the door, why I've never no objection. Here's 
the woman with the boy.— -All's ready now, ma'am. Come 
— come." 

Mrs. Darcy lifled up her head, glanced wildly at the 
officer, clasped lier child in her arms, and, accompanied 
by Jones, re-entered the coach, a forlorn and despairing 
prisoner. 



CH-4.PTER IV. 

*« where in all governments and times, 
He had been both friend and foe to crimes; 
And used two equal ways of gaining; 
By hindering justice, or maintaining." 



Httsibbas. 



Mrs. Darct and Jones had no sooner left the Temple, 
than Waddy, closing his study, and, so to speak, gathering 
up himself, began to bestow an attentive perusal on the 
copy of the wil^ left him by Mrs. Darcy, 

*' So far, so good," said he to himself, as he finished the 
investigation; " if the other papers turn out as I think they 
will, I have now a better chance than ever of " bettering 
my condition,'* as the spinsters say. How lucky it was 
that that termagant, Miss Tomlinson, gave herself such 
airs, just in the very nick of time. If I can recover Mrs. 
Darcy's fortune, she will be a prize worth two of that wiry 
old maid, with her ex-asperated H's. But mum's the 
word. I must keep every thing to myself. What a pity 
that I said a word about a solicitor— a second person must 
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not be admitted in the management of this case. No^ no; 
every man for himself. I wish to heaven Jones would 
return with the other papers.'' 

A tap was heard at the door. ^^ Ah! here he is. Come 
in, Jones!" exclaimed Waddy. 

The door was now opened, and Waddy saw standing at 
the entrance, not Jones with the papers which were Ui en- 
sure him an El Dorado, but Mr. Phelan OTinn, bearing 
a letter of a very different description, though from a 
lady. 

*< Morrow, Counsellor! Come to trouble you again, 
you see,'' said OTln/i, handing *his credentials to the 
astonished lawyer. 

«Tj5 no use, Mr. O'Finn," said Waddy, rejecting the 
proffered epistle. " IVe had quite enough of her. 

" Of coorsc, Counsellor, you don't mane to be 

" I mean to bo nothing, sir— I wouldn't (but pray sit 
down, O'Finn, there can he no occasion to treat you in- 
hospitably) — ^But I wouldn't, upon my sacred word and 
hcNiour, look at any thing of hers for aU the world* No, 
no— -no more overtures." 

^^Oh! you may make your mind asy on that score. 
Counsellor; there's nothing like an overture, I can tell you, 
in the contents of that letter — it's another tone altoge- 
ther." 

'^ I care not what her tune is; but I know this, Mr* 
O'Finn, and you must see it yourself, it is impossible for 
me ever to harmonize with her vile, vacillating, and un- 
controllable temper. I've had a lucky escape, and there- 
fore, for heaven's sake^ let nothing tempt you to bring us 
together aggin." 

" Open the letter. Counsellor, and see what she says," 

^' Impossible, sir— my mind is made up." 

^^ So is mine, Counsellor*" 

^^ How so, sir?" 

*< That I don't lave the room, till you read the letter." 

O'Finn's emphatic threat appeared to have the desired 
effect Waddy took the folded epistle, whicb was sealed 
with Miss Tomlinson's cipher. 

<^ These initials," said he, looking at the seal, ^ stand 
for a motto which, I promise you, Mr. O'Finn, I shall 
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never assume. B. T. * be trepanned^' — never, sir j but, out 
of compliment to you, I shall read her letter." 

O'Finn bowed. 
• The letter ran as follows: 

« Sir, 

"After your abominable behaviour upon the most 
sacred and solemn occasion incidental to the. fate of fe- 
male " 

*' Ah! I see," said Waddy, "your country-woman has 
had a hand in this matter. These are some of her allite- 
rative flights/* 

** Read on, Counsellor — remark is unsasonable just now. 
Time presses, and comment only creates delay." 

** Delay, indeed, 'twas a lucky delay for me," rejoined 
the barrister, proceeding with the perusal of the lady's 
letter. 

" fate of female, I cannot possibly keep in my pos-* 

session any token which could ever remind me of the most 
vile, vulgar, and mercenary of men:" 

"Bravo! This is quite in the beile letter style," com- 
mented the reader. 

" and therefore I have instructed Mr. O'Finn to 

return to you your paltry trinket — the brooch you in- 
tended as a wedding gift: and to request, nay, desire, that 
you in return will deliver up to him my miniature." 

Here Waddy withdrew to his bureau, and, producing 
the miniature, presented it to O'Finn, saying, with em- 
phasis, ** There, sir, there is the copy of the most original 
termagant that ever sought to become another Xantippe. 
Now, sir,'^ he added, " have you any farther demands on 
me or on my time? for time is as precious to me as it may 
be to you, Mr. O'Finn." 

" None, Counsellor, on Miss Tomlinson's part." 

** Then certainly," said Waddy, " you can have none on 
your own." 

** Why not exactly demands^ Counsellor; but Pve had 
a dale o' trouble in this troublesome business, and upon 
my conscience " 

" Conscience?" interrupted Waddy; " surely you have 

13* 
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not the conscience to ask of me any thing more by way of 
fee. I have already rewarded you well; but so glad am I 
to be released from, your client's fangs, that I now pre- 
sent you this ten pound note, upon the express condition 
that you never again trouble yourself on my account." 

The note was pocketed; and O'Finn wishing the Coun- 
sellor every thing he could desire in life, departed the 
Templcj thinking that the little crooked-eyed lawyer wa» 
an " iil'ihrated man." 

Jones at length returned; but here a new trouble 
awaited the barrister, who had to learn that of which the 
reader is already possessed, namely, the seizure of the lady 
and her papers. Whatever might be Waddy's failings, 
want of promptitude was not among the number. To hear 
the news and to start for the police office, whither Mrs. 
Darcy was to be conveyed, did not occupy five minutes; 
and, indeed, she had hardly arrived there before Waddy 
was on the spot, and prepared for action. 

The case being entered upon, the barrister arose, and, 
addressing the magistrate, declared that he appeared on the 
part of Mrs. Darcy. 

" I understand," he said, " that a special form of search- 
warrant has been granted against this unfortunate, but 
highly respectable lady; and that under pretence of her 
bemg engaged in treasonable practices her papers have 
been seized, and she herself taken into custody. A more 
absurd suspicion was never engendered even in the minds 
of those persons who now, for the sins of the nation, are 
permitted to administer the affairs of his Majesty*s govern- 
ment A knot of statesmen, in whose councils despotism 
and timidity — cunning and folly — rashness and procrasti- 
nation go hand in hand; and whose deplorable ignorance 
of true policy and of human nature " 

<^ I cannof sit here^ and suffer you to go on in this strain, 
Mr. Waddy," interrupted the magistrate; "and farther let 
me remind you, that to abuse the ministers will not serve 
the cause of your client" 

" Look at that lady," resumed Waddy, without noticing, 
or even appearing to have heard, his worship*s remon- 
strance; "look at that lady, I repeat, with her helpless 
child in her arms, and then say whether she is a person 
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pent^ on a man standing among the other spectators, and 
who seemed to regard with eager scrutiny the investiga- 
tion as it proceeded. — In person he was tall and spare; his 
face was pale, and if it bore evidence of the ravages of 
mental trouble, it was plain that such arose more from the 
stings of a reproachful conscience, than from any misfor- 
tune deserving honest sympathy. His brows were con- 
stantly knit, as if by an eflfort to suppress some tormenting 
thought; and there was a restless and suspicious motion in 
his eyes betokening a perpetual dread of observance. 

Not for an instant did he direct even a furtive glance 
towards Mrs. Darcy. Perhaps he was so conscious that 
her eyes were fixed on him, as to render him unable to 
encounter her gaze. Be this' as it may, the lady seemed 
absorbed in contemplating his appearance in that place of 
justice. Suddenly, she turned towards the Bench, ex- 
claiming, 

" If the man I see there," pointing towards the indivi- 
dual just described, ** is the person on whose testimony I 
am dragged hither — " 

'^Madam," interrupted Waddy, "pray do not be tempted 
to say a single syllable. / will see you righted." 

*'You are very properly cautioned," observed the ma- 
gistrate. " As you have the benefit of counsel, it must 
surely be your best policy to leave your case . entirely in 
his hands." 

The lady, though with evident reluctance, made a sign 
of acquiescence. 

^ Go on, Mr. Waddy," resumed his worship, good hu- 
mouredly: "you have heard my decision as to the style 
of your advocacy." 

" Of what specific oflfence is my client accused?" in- 
quired the barrister. " Let us be clear upon that point; 
and then, but not till then, will I consent to an investiga- 
tion of her papers; — ^but I warn you not to invade the li- 
berty of the subject by a needless and impertinent inves- 
tigation of private matters. — ^If the Shylock policy is to be 
pursued," continued Waddy, thrusting his hands into his 
breeches pockets, raising himself on tiptoe, and drawing 
his little frame into a perpendicular attitude, as if making 
up his body to appear condusive no less than his words, 
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<^ mind that you merely take your pound of flesh, but be- 
ware of shedding one drop of blood in tibg excision. To 
speak without metaphor, let me admonish you that, in the 
prosecution of your public duty, you de not infringe on 
private rights. I therefore request that the inspection of 
the papers may take place in your private room, whither 
I am ready to attend your worship." 

This proposal was acquiesced in by the magistrate. The 
papers, on being inspected, proved to be, with the excej^ 
tion of one enigmatical epistle dated from Ireland, with 
the initials U. I. M. and containing some ambiguous ex- 
pressions, letters of affection, and documents connected 
with th&.inhef itance of certain property. 

" Now," exclaimed Waddy, triumphantly, ^ I think my 
client, this oppressed lady, is free from suspicion." 

** I heartily concur in that opinion, Mr. Waddy," said 
his worship; ^^ she may leave this office without the 
slightest imputation on her character as a loyal subject 
But you know we cannot, in these times, when the revo- 
lutionary spirit is abroad, be too cautious." 

" Nonsense!" murmured Waddy, inaudibly. "Where 
are Uie papers?*^ 

**Here, sir," replied the magistrate's clerk, handing 
them to the barrister, who deliberately placed them in his 
pocket. 

** Now, my dear madam, I have the unfeigned pleasure 
of restoring you to that liberty of which you ought not, 
for a moment, to have been deprived. My carriage," 
('twas only a jarvey) ** will convey you home, and to-mor- 
row^ I shall have the honour to wait on you in reference to 
the other business." 

These last words did not fall unheeded on the ear of the 
stranger, towards whom Mrs. Darcy had attracted the no- 
tice both of Waddy and of the bench. The man stole si- 
lently away, and Mrs. Darq^ watched his retiring footr 
steps with an expression almost of terror. When he h^d 
disappeared, she seemed to breathe with renewed life, and 
was able to listen to the few words which Waddy conti- 
nued to address to her. 

" Who is that fellow? — and why does he so alarm jrou?" 
inquired the barrister. 
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** I cannot tell you now. Let me go home and sleep, if 
I can. My child — ^my poor child!" she exclaimed, press- 
ing the boy to her bosom, as Waddy handed her to the 
eoach^ and consigned her again to the care of Jones. 



CHAPTER V. 

^ Eevongo, the ruffian*! cowardice/' - 

8U W. DAYKIIAirT. 

«< Look to tbjTielf, thou art in Jeopardy.** 

Kino Jobm. 

As Waddy had ordered the coachman to convey Mrs. 
Darcy home, and as the distance between Bow Street 
and the Temple was but short, the barrister resolved to 
walk to his chambers. In passing along the north side 
of Russell Street, his attention was attracted by the figure 
of the unknown intruder in the police-office, standing, or 
rather lurking at the corner of Crown Court, as if wait- 
ing for some one. There was something remarkable in 
the appearance of the stranger, no less than in his con- 
duct at the police-office ; and although the twilight of the 
November evening was fast deepening into darkness, 
Waddy took such a glance at tTie man as might. enable 
him to know him again, jshould such recognition be ever 
necessary. 

Our lawyer, eager to arrive at home that he might be- 
take himself to the perusal of Mrs. Darcy's papers, soon 
reached Wych Street, which, in those non-Olympic days, 
presented but a dimly-lighted and rather by-road to the 
town wayfarer. The long dead walls of the Inns of 
Court, which line both sides of the middle of the street, 
and the projecting upper parts of the houses, imparted at 
once gloom and quaintness to the scene. 

*^ O'may thv virtue jfuard thee thro* the roade 
Of Drury'g mazy courti and dark abodei***^ 
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The then favourite pasfiage towards Temple Bar from 
the west was through Holywell Street, in consequence 
of its numerous shops, which furnished amusement by the 
way, and in the evening gave light to the passengers 
from the candles in the windows. These were more 
powerful than th(3 miserable, faint and flickering gleams 
derived from the public lamps ; and accordingly Wych 
Street, in its comparative darkness and splitude, presented 
rather a cut-throat sort of aspect. 

It was not until he gained the middle of the street that 
Waddy's notice^ was attracted to the footsteps of two 

Eersons, who evidently seemed to regulate their pace by 
is own. Though this did not excite any suspicion on 
his part, it nevertheless aroused his curiosity, prompted 
by which, he turned suddenly round, and, by the lamp^i 
light, saw distinctly the man who had figured in the po- 
lice-office, and who jvas now accompanied by a shaboy- 
looking fellow, with whom he appeared in earnest con- 
versation. On p'erceiving that he was noticed, the former 
of the companions separated from the other, and darted 
up the gateway of New Inn ; when Waddy, beginning to 
fear that the remaining fellow was dodging Jiim, (a cir- 
cumstance which, in these days of well-regulated police, ' 
would amount to nothing, but which was then rather a 
formidable afiaif,) debated in his own mind how he 
should get rid of his pursuer. 

" Perhaps he wants to track me to my chambers," 
thought Waddy* " and so worry me with a long story 
about some friend of his waiting for trial in Newgate ; he 
shall do no such thing. At any rate I'll lead him a little 
round-about, and then, if he continues to follow me, I 
shall begin to think he harbours no good design, and 
shall feeljustified in consigning hioci to the parental care 
of those reverend gentlemen * the watch.' " 

With this view Waddy, on arriving «1 that labyrinth 
of old houses close to St. Clement's Church, on the site 
of which Picket Street now stands, moved abruptly up 
the dark avenue leading to Old Boswell Court, and pur- 
sued the sinuosities of that close neighbourhood, till he 
arrived at old Shire Lane, intending to turn to the right, 
and so reach Fleet Street close to the eastern side of 
Temple Bar. 
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But ai Caisius nayn, 

** Ere ho could attain the point propoMod/* 

and while he was still immersod'in the infricflcios of the 
spot into which ho had incautiously divorpd^ tho fellow 
who had steahhily df>^gcd himi closed with him just at 
the turning of the corner, and with a short bludgeon 
aimed a blow at his hoadi which, had it taken cnbct, 
would have disqualified the barrister either for visiting 
Mrs. Darcy on the morrow, or for oven in«[)ccting her 
papers. 

But Waddv's good genius interposed to save him ju«t 
at the critical moment. The ruffian, though he suspected 
it not, had himself boon tracked by one who knew him 
well, and who know also that his movements in that plac« 
portended evil to some one. At the moment that his arm 
was uplifted to strike, a sudden push from behind gave 
an unexpected direction to the blow, and the weapon fell 
with a violent crash against the window of an empty 
house, breaking the frame-work, and smashing several of 
the panes. Waddy, though unhurt, reeled with dismaj, 
and the fellow turning round to ascertain who had thwart- 
ed hi*' purpose, beheld a young girl, whose pale and 
3ualid face was lighted up b^ the almost savage glare 
her eyes, as she looked indtgnantly ot him. 

" What, Bet I" exclaimed the ruffian,—*' this i» your 
work, is it? — I'm d— d but you shall repent this infernal 
meddling o' yours/' 

•* Repent I — I've repented enough already/' replied the 
girl: *'it isn't in your power, you villain, to give mc 
more cause for shame. Mind what I say, Jack Rolison, 
it's no use your trving to throw me off— I'll stick to you 
for ever; and if I don't— —but never mind* What' 
going to strike me, are youT — Do so, if you like, and 

r'ovc yourself » coward like other bullies. D'ye think 
fear ye T— Not 1." 

Waddy by this time had rccoycrcd some portion of his 
•eases, and began to roar lustily for the wnfrh, not per- 
ceiving, so great had been his panic, that he was stand- 
ing alone in that wretched alley. His as'<ailnnr and de- 
liverer hid disappeared* On a sodden two or three rat- 
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ties were sprung, and their startling sound, instead of 
re-assoring the barrister, added only to his dismay. 

Had such an accident occurred in the present day, ef- 
fective assistance would have been at hand in a moment 
without noise, thanks to Sir Robert Peel's most admira- 
ble police ; but in those times notice was given by the 
watchmen's rattles for rogue3 to escape, and when the 
guardians of the night thought all was clear, and that 
nothing was left for them to encounter^ they made their 
appearance on the scene of action. Accordingly, after 
Waddy's ears had been thoroughly distracted by the 
jarring noise of the rattles, two or three elderly gentle- 
men in woollen night caps and great coats, and bearing 
lanterns, gradually appeared. These worthies, finding 
the barrister standing alone in that suspicious neighbour- 
hood, closed around him. 

** O, ho ! this is your pranks is it, my fine feller?" said 
the nearest ' chartey,' seizing Waddy by the collar of the 
coat. " You're a nice chap indeed!" 

** Unhand me, you rude ruffian!" ejaculated the little 
lawyer, struggling to extricate himself from the watch- 
man's grasp. 

'* Come, come, old chap, keep a civil tongue in yer 
head, or mayhap ye may carry away wi' ye more nor 
ye can clap in yer craw." 

An additional force now fell upon the unfortunate 
Waddy. 

** You cowardly scoundrels, for what do you take met" 

** Oh! we knows well enough ;^ and what's more, we 
knows where to take ye, too. What d'ye think o' that, 
Mr. Winder-breaker r' 

" I tell ye, I'm a gentleman." 

** Ah, that gammon wont do." 

•* I'm a barrister — a barrister at law." 

" Barristers at lor knows the lor better nor to be smash* 
ing windows and racketing and riotin' in places sich as 
this.'' 

" RufiSans! I'll make you pay for this, I promise you. 
'Us vagabonds such as you that break, instead of pre- 
serve the peace." 

«< I'm blest if it isn't always the case," said the least va- 
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liant and loudest of Waddy's oppressors—" always, al- 
ways yer little undersized chaps as has the most Up/' 

*' Ay, and always the most unruliest too," said a se- 
cond, clapping an additional claw upon the barrister's 

collar. , . . , . , , 

" See here, Mister Blue-bag,'' said a third, thrusting 
his lantern in Waddy's* face—" see here, the more qui- 
eter ye takes it the better for yerself, for if ye doesnH 
walk peaceably and soberly down to the watch-house, 
I'm blowed if we doesn't drag you by the bobtail through 

the mud and mire." 

Perceiving that his pleading was of no avail, and that 
farther resistance was fruitless, the barrister allowed 
himself to bo borne to the watch-house, where ho was 
placed in safe custody. 



CHAPTER VI. 

•* E'en at that time when mortal war'a within, 
When the blood boils and flashes to be at himj 
Yet then to show the signs of heartiest love. 
To cringe, to fawn, to smile, to weep, to swear." 

Lkb. 

"Is there any body in the back boozing kent" said 
Jack Bobson, inauiring at the bar of a suspicious-looking 
ppt-house, called the '* Dog and Duck^^^ in Wych-street. 

"All right," replied the landlord; *' he's waiting for 

you." 

" No pals?" continued Bobson, inquiringly. 

" Not a single cove," was the answer. 

" You're a good un, Timmins, at queering the flats," 
said Bobson. " Put a clim in the t'other Ken, and lei 
any chaps as comes for lush go there, for I must be alone 
with the Squire." 

" Ay, ay, I'm awake," replied the landlord. 

" That's right ; I see you're fly to every fakement. 
/ But, just before I goes in, spin me a yard or two of tape, 
will ye, for Tm rather out o' sorts, and I'm blest if I likes 
to face him when I'm down in the mouth." 
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Having swallowed about a quartern of bad gin. Jack 
rolled into the parlour with that appearance of ease and 
swagger which a bully always assumes when he antici- 
pates a rebuke. 

The room he entered was a dirty apartment, dimly 
lighted by a single taHow candle. The whole place 
reeked with the fumes of departed pipes, which said 
fumes, like ill-mannered ghosts, still haunted the scene of 
their former existence. The round elm-tables were damp 
and glutinous with the circular marks of beer left by 
tricklings from the quart pots of former drinkers, except 
in certain parts where the marks had been absorbed by 
the gray ashes of tobacco knocked out of the bowls of 
the pipes ; and so little care had the slatternly and bloat- 
ed Mrs. Timmins bestowed on this, her best room, that 
the very sand on the floor had changed its colour, and 
looked like so much dried and pulverized mud. It was, 
indeed, a strange looking place for the well-dressed and 
haughty-looking person who sat there. 

•* Well, Jack," said the occupant of the room, ** what 
news ? I hope you have spoiled the Counsellor for a day 
or two. That's all I want. Only keep him away from 
her to-morrow, and Til manage the rest." 

" Why I've done my best, Mr. Mordaunt, replied Jack.** 

"Good, good," rejoined Mr. Mordaunt, whom the 
reader will no doubt recognise as the intruder in the Po*- 
lice Office. ** You are a handy fellow, and PU not for- 
get your services, Bobson." 

"Don't be in a hurry, Mr. Mordaunt. You havVt 
heerd what I've got to say," rejoined Jtck« evasively. 

"What do you mean? Why, you surely havVt 
missed him?" 

" Why, no, not exactly." 

" What then ? Speak out, Bobson. Don't trifle with 
me." 

" All as man could do, I've done like a man* But I've 
been queered, that's the truth on't, and the barrister is 
clear oflT, and it's all owing to that Bet Lazarus. May 
the fiend take her into his precious care." 

" Damnation P' exclaimed Mordaunt, rising from his 
chair, and pacing the room in violent emotion. 
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*^ IVu no use being in a patiion* Mr. Mordaunt s that 
won't help u». It warn't my fault, I inared my men 
fair enougli ; and when I thought 1 had him quite safe,— 
and when this good cudgel or mine was within an inch 
of his pate, who should be behind me but Exeter Bet, 

! riving my arm a shove, which sent the blou: I intended 
or the lawyer right through the window of an emptv 
house, and thereby raising a hubbub in the neighbourhood; 
which made it convenient for me to brush, and so here I 

am/* 

<< This is always the way with you, Bobson,** returned 
Mr. Mordaunt. ** You are a sorry bungl(jr, not worthy of 
your hire. You are no use to me, I snail discharge you, 
•irrah.** 

<' Discharge ma! no you wonH, Mr. Mordaunt/* 

'^ Why not?" 

'< 'Cause it a'n't convenient; vow know that, Mr. Mor- 
daunt," replied Bobson, doggedly. 

'^ You are insolent, sir." 

^' No, I'm not, Mr. Mordaunt. I weigh my words. I 
knows well what I say. I serves you i you serves me. 
Each is useful to the t'other ; but if we splits-^l knows 
who'll have the worst on it.** 

^ Far be it from me, Bobson, to desire that tliere should 
be any rupture between us," replied Mordaunt, not a tit^ 
tie mollified bjr what had fallen from bis companion $ ^'but 
I must, and will say, that vou are not a safe coadjutor in 
matters of any moment (lad you never been acquainted 
with this Exeter Bet, as you call ber^ this interruption of 
our scheme to-night would not have occurred^ aod had 
vou not been an inveterate drunkard, she wouLd never 
nave known so much as I fear she does about both you 
and me. In your cups, Bobson, you are incontinent of 
tcmgue. This would not be of go much consequence, bad 
you treated the wench fairly ; for women, aftier all, are 
ftat friends, if you use them honestly. But in aeducing 
and then deserting thU Jew girl, you have roused an 
enemy who will,! fear, mme day or other, play the 
devil with u» both, llecolleet what I sufli^red from tlie 
trick y<m practised at Teignmouth, when, instead of nU 
tending; to mv business, von ci^rrkd off the poor girl in a 
poft<naife tnat did not Mong U) yeu/* 
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** You seems to know all about it,'* said Bobson, larcas- 
tically. 

" The girl has appealed to me, in order to compel you 
to redress her injuries," replied Mordaunt; "and 1 have 
ascertained that she knows more than she ought.'' 

" PH throttle her I" exclaimed Bobson. 

*' That, indeed, would rendei: her harmless/' said his 
employer; " she is, however, too wary to put herself 
again in your power : but do try if you can't persuade . 
her to pick a pocket, and so get her transported; for, to 
speak truth, Bobson, I shall not be happy while that girl 
remains m the land." 

At this moment, the door of the room was opened, and 
who should enter, all smiling and gracious, but Miss La- 
zarus herself? The girl's assurance, and winning looks, 
so different from her manner at the rencontre in Shire 
Lane, fairly confounded Jack; but he soon recovered his 
surprise, and, starting up, would have struck her had not 
Mr, Mofdauftt interposed. Bobson, nevertheless, rang 
for the landlord, and, on the appeai-ance of that worthy 
victualler, demanded how he had dared to let any one 
into the room, after what he had said to him, and after 
the instructions which the Squire, no doubt, had given 
iiim. 

" Why, Mr. Bobson,*' replied Timmins, " you seems in 
what I calls a quandary. Vou used to be always glad 
enough to see the girl. *Sides, how was I to know you 
and the Squire had any secrets to keep from she ?" 

Don't give yourself any trouble to explain, pray Mr. 
Tinrynins," replied Miss Lazarus. " And you. Jack, why 
are you so angry with me? I wouldn't let you hurt the 
gentleman, because I was afraid you'd get yourself into 
trouble. Wasn't that the action of a friend, dear Jack? 
And then as to any tcords that passed between us, why 
you know you began them, and my blood is apt to rise 
when I'm abused: but as I knew you'd be here to-night, 
I lost no time, you see, in coming to make it up. If IVe 
offended you, there's my hand, Jack, and I ask your par- 
don. Come, come, you and I must be friends,'* she added, 
coaxingly. 

Bobson was not easily won over; for though his rage 

14* 



was appeased^ it was succeeded not by good humour^ 
but by sulkmess, and Bet held out her hand in vain. 

Upon Mr* Mordaunt the effect was somewhat diffe- 
rent. The a|iparent candour of the girl won upon him. 
He asked her to be seated ; and was debating in bis own 
mind how lie could turn her to account as an agent in 
his schemes, when Jack, whose credulity as to the since- 
rity of the girl was by no means so strong as that of his 
master, said, 

'* V\\ tell you what, Bess, if you means to be a spy upon 
me, or blow the gaff, or attempt to practise any of your 
d— d Jewish double-dealing here, you had better at once 
fit yourself with a hempen collar; for may I " 

f' Silence, sirrah I" interpsod Mr. Mordaunt, who, inde- 
pendently of his present prepossession in favour of the ^irl, 
probably thought that the safest course was to conciliate 
rather than make an enemy of one who already knew 
too much of his designs. '* Silence I say? the girl may 
be useful to us, if you will only treat her like a man, in- 
stead of like a ruffian.'^ 

** Why, what did you yourself say about her just nowt" 
retorted Bobson. 

" Nothing unbecoming a gentleman, Tm certain,*' said 
Miss Lazarus; " so let us all forget and forgive. And 
now that Mr. Mordaunt talks of securing my services, I 
feel no reluctance in declaring that I am willing to give 
them. I was in the office at Bow-street this afternoon. 
The little lawyer, on whose head my good friend Jack 
there meant to leave his mark, didnH let a certain ladv 
out of a scrape without giving offence somewhere. Eh, 
Mr. Mordaunt? 1 can put two and two together, per- 
haps, better than people that pretend to be twice as sharn. 
Now, if you wisn to keep tlie lawyer away from inc 
lady^ why I think I can contrive that better than either 
of you (no offence, I hope, Mr. Mordaunt,) and leave Jack 
to manage matters more worthy of his talent/' 

** The girl speaks like a woman of spirit,^' said Mor- 
daunt; ''but how could you set about it?'' added be to Bet. 

^' Why, get into her service, to be sure," replied the 
Jewess : '* when once Pm in her house, Ml engage to ma- 
nage her as I like. You little suspect what a good hand 
I am at deceiving any one,*' she added, significantly. 
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^ (My do this,'' excbimed Mordaimt, " and reckon on 
my gratitnde; in earnest of which, here's a guinea for 
yoa/' pottii^ the coin into the hand of the Jewess. 

DaruDg this coUoqoy, Bobson had relapsed into his ta- 
citurn salkiness. Bat cm its termination, he muttered — 

** All this is very fine talk ; bat how is Bet to prevent 
the lawyer and the widow from meeting to-morrow 
momingt" 

^ Ri^t, Jack," answered Mr. Mordaunt: "what do 
yoa advise P* 

" Why, to try yoor own hand." 

** What 1110 — what do yoa mean V* said Mordannt, in- 
dignantly. 

** Oh, I don't mean the cadgd, yoa know ; bat I over- 
faeerd the lawyer say a word or two to the widow as he 
handed her out of the Coort, which convinces me some- 
thingshoold be done, and that direcdy." 
• ••That's the very qoestion." 

•* Well, why nc^ tiy a Uttle ballyii^ — ^yoa are not a 
bad hand at that, Mr. Mordannt, as I weD knows from 
experience," retamed Bobson, with a sinister expression 
of coantenance. 

•• Well, what's yoar plan?'' asked Mordannt, impatiently. 

•• Why, who can plan, when a body's dry, and hasn't 
got a drop o* drink. Here yoa are sitting in a tavern, 
and not as mach as a mag of ale afore a fellow. Whatll 
the landlord think?" 

Mordannt took the hint, rang the bell, ordered three 
tnoiblers of brandy and water, and over this inspiring 
beverage a notable scheme was concocted by oar con- 
federates. How it worked the reader has yet to learn. 



CHAPTER VII. 

^Fw ■«• as rcaolDte appear 

With «oo much, as too iinlc fear; 

For Icar oft braver feats performs 

Than ever oomage dared in armSb'* Hcatm 

NoTwiTBSTAamaG all that Waddy had ondergone in 
lire Lane, and sabseqo^itly in the watcb-honae, from 
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But what was his astonishmeot when he saw eotering 
his room the very man who had so greatly alarmed Mrs. 
Darcy in the PoUce office, and whom he had afterwards 
seen in conversation with the feDow who had attacked him 
in the early part of the evening. 

It has already been seen that in a Coort of Justice 
Waddy was a hero ; but in private, and man to man, the 
ease was widely di^rent. He was, indeed, not a little 
startled at the present apparition, more especially as no 
one was left in chambers to protect him, except the feeble^ 
deepj old porter, who, in fact, was fit for nothing else 
than opening the door and dusting the desks. Waddy 
DOW wished himself in his dweDing-house, and wondered 
at hb stupidity in having gone to the Temple instead of 
at once repairing to Bedford Square. 

Putting, however, a cheerful face on matters, though 
there was something ominous in the stranger's aspect, he 
desired the latter to be seated, and to proceed without 
delav in his business. ' 

** ITou have been concerned to-day, sir, in an afiair 
heSofre the magistrates in Bow Street," said the vi^ter. 

«WeU,8ir/' 

**! presume, sir, you have little knowledge of your 
clients 

^Qoite sufficient, sir, to conduct her case.'' 

^I mean, sir,'' said the stranger, laying an emphatic 
stress upon the word, " of her character,^ 

"Her character, sir! — ^Before I can permit you to pro- 
ceed in this strain, I must be first informed who and what 
you are, who thus presume to arraign the character of 
my client." 

''To be plain with you, Mr. Waddy, I answer at once, 
that it is not Decessary, at the present moment, that I 
should USk yon who I am; I come not here to serve my- 
sdf, but to serve you. Mrs. Darcy is a person respect- 
ing whom the government is in possession of particulars 
wmch, while they place her very life in jeopardy, will 
utteriy compromise the reputation of any one who, even 
in a professional point of view, should vulture to advo- 
cate tier cause." 

A paose of some moments ensued, dnriiig wUch the 
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stranger fixed upon the lawyer a searching eye, which 
sought to penetrate his innermost thoughts. 

At length said Waddy, assuming a consequential tone 
— *' Sir, since you seem to be so conversant with the cha- 
racters of individuals, pray let mo ask you, are you ac- 
quainted with the character of Mister Waddy, the bar- 
rister ? because if not, you have yet to learn that Mister 
Waddy is the last man at the Bar to allow intimidation 
to divert hini from his purpose, and particularly in his 
client's cause." 

" It is from knowing something of Mr. Waddy's cha- 
racter, sir, that has brought me here; and thus it is, that 
I now give Mr. Waddy timely warning. For, believe 
me, sir, were the very unmeasured and unguarded lan- 
guage ultcred by you this da^ in the police office report- 
ed in certain quarters, I hesitate not to assert that your 
reputation — yes, and your prospects in life " 

" Who are you, sir? I again ask," exclaimed Waddy, 
gathering courage from a certain faltering in the utter- 
ance of the last few words of his visiter's speech, ** who 
are you who dare to talk to me in this strain 7 I shall 
not condescend to explain or vindicate my political prin- 
ciples to one who dares not avow himself; and I must 
moreover add, that an anonymous assailant of a woman 
is not a person who deserves any other reception than is 
due to a moral assassin." 

The last word seemed to have a withering effect on 
Waddy's mysterious companion. For a moment he fair- 
ly trembled ; but seeing that Waddy seemed frightened 
at his own boldness, he soon recovered, or seemed to re- 
cover, his composure ; and his voice, as he replied to 
Waddy, was more elevated than before. 

It is excessively amusing to see a contest between two 
cowards — to observe how the one quails beneath the 
other's bullying words, and how, in return, the first takes 
advantage of any momentary sign of trepidation in his 
adversary, to resume with greater appearance of bold- 
ness his lino of defence. 

" Since vou talk in this way, Mr. Waddy, I shall con- 
tent myself with observing, that in fact you vourself are 
a suspected person, and that you will find it a difficult 
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matter to evade the eye of authority which is now di- 
rected towards you/' 

Waddy did not like these words, which sounded very 
much like threats ; and he knew full -well how alert the 
Government was in detecting those who were inimical to 
it, and how great was its power in inflicting vengeance. 
His utmost sagacity, therefore, was required to intimidate 
his accuser, and defeat the plans of one whom he could 
regard in no other light than that of a political spy. A 
moment's reflection sufiiced to determine him in what was 
necessary. 

Casting at his companion one of his angular looks« he 
exclaimed emphatically, 

« You are pleased, sir, to talk in very big words ; but I 
think I can lower your tone. Mark me 1 for be assured 
1 have, marked you — ay, you may well start. What, if I 
were to order you into custody as particeps criminis in an 
attempt which, this very evening, has been made upon 
myUfer 

" Good heaven, Mr. Waddy, what do you mean ?— 
Surely you mean not to insinuate '* 

" Sir, I insinuate nothing — I deal not in dark innuendo 
— I state undisguisedly what I know to be fact — I have 
the evidence of my own eyes, and can swear — yes, sir, 
can take my oatA," accompanying the word with a heavy 
thump upon the table — ^** that I saw you, you, sir, a few 
hours ago, in close conversation with a ruffian who short- 
ly after made a murderous assault upon me. — Begone ! 
and quickly too, lest my present forbearance may not 
last. There is the door," continued the now valorous 
Waddy, ejecting his crest-fallen visiter. 

Waddy found that to get rid of his intruder was an 
easier matter than to get rid of the flurry and excitement 
which his visit had occasioned. His self-composure had 
been efiectually broken in upon — he was irritated, wor- 
ried, and, if the truth must be told, was not a little 
alarmed by the man's bints and menaces, though he had 
managed, during the interview, to put a careless face on 
the matter. ^Altogether, what with Bobson's unprovoked 
assault, and the stranger's remonstrances, Waddy's mind 
was rendered totally unfit for the resumption of a task. 
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which, above all things, demanded coolness of investiga' 
tion, sagacity, and even legal cunning. 

*' I don't know how it is/' thought Waddy to himself, 
"but I never meddle in woman's matters without getting 
into all sorts of scrapes. I am equal to every kind of 
emergency, .professional or otherwise, in which I am ever 
involved, provided there is no woman in the case# lo 
the present instance, unless I am greatly mistaken, there 
is a good chance of establishing my fortune ; and yet, no 
sooner do I make the least attempt towards that end, 
than mv client — no, not client — my mutre$s, that is the 
term — is apprehended on suspicion of treason, my own 
life is put in jeopardy, and, to crown all, a fellow comes 
here at ten o'clock at night to denounce her and bully 
me; and the worst of it is, that I am so put out of sorts 
by these pleasant incidents as to be unable to resume my 
examination of these papers with any effect. Well, never 
mind : if they turn out as I expect they will, the widow 
is mine, if I can only keep her a little in the dark, and 
work upon her fears as to the child. I can read no more 
now, so I'll walk quietly to Bedford Souare, get a good 
nieht's rest, be up before the sun, satisfy my mind on the 
subject of the oocuments, and then for the widow at 
Islington." 

With these thoughts, Waddy deposited the papers in 
his coat-pocket, and then, wrapping himself in his surtout, 
sallied forth homewards. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



'** And tfoond 



The mob itood, und, as iisml, wewenl fcore 

Of those pedestmm who abound 

In decent London when the dayligfat'i oV." 

Braov. 

As Waddy passed through Red Lion Square, on the 
way to his private residence, his ears were assailed bjr 
one of the most discordant noises he had ever beard ; 
but as the sounds were mixed with merry aboats and 
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rude laughter, the tremour they first occasioned, (for 
Waddy,.as has been seen, was a timid man, except in 
court,) quietly subsided, and he proceeded, though the 
revellers were in his direct path. 

The cause of the frolic soon became manifest. There 
had been a wedding in the square on that day, and the 
Gfymeneal congratulations issued from a band of young 
gentlemen in greasy blue frocks and red caps, each pro- 
vided with musical instruments in the shape of marrow- 
bones and cleavers. The passers-by laughed, the ser- 
vant maids crowded up the area steps and giggled, and 
even the reverend watchmen joined in the uproarious mer- 
riment which they could not attempt to suppress, as there 
was no actual breach of the peace. 

All this Attracted Waddy's attention; he had himself 
been thinking of m&trimony, but had never imagined this 
to be one of its concomitants. 

" Fools P* he muttered to himself, " to come home on 
such an evening ; Pll do no such thing when I secure the 
widow Darcy. How glad I am that I came this way. 
A wise man should derive a lesson from every thing.*' 

To strengthen his resolution, he stopped awhile, and 
looked on. The group of spectators was a motley one ; 
pot-boys with their trays of beer waiting while the be- 
verage grew flat, and the thirst of their customers, 
throi^h ''hope deferred," had either passed away. or 
been slaked by another fluid; oyster girls forgetful of 
their cries ; shopmen and clerks let loQse for a nocturnal 
ramble; interesting young ladies,. who, if Moore had 
then written his songs, would have agreed With him that 
it was for 

- ** The hour of shade 



That be«D^ and the moon vere lAades" 

and ballad-singers guiltless of noise. 

Among die crowd Waddj^s attention was especially 
attracted by a woman about twenty years of age, whose 
gaze be could not fail to perceive was fixed earnestly on 
bimself. She was short, and slight of figure; her coun- 
tenance was sallow ; her eyes were dark, but the long 

▼ofc. I.--15 
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lashes, and black and strongly marked brow, imparted 
to their glances a power which, if it did not, in one sense 
of the word, fascinate, yet could not fail to impress forci- 
bly those on whom they fell. Her nose was aquiline, and 
about her moulh there lurked an appearance of sadness 
strangely at variance with an expression of dogged de- 
termination. Altogether there was something peculiar 
and characteristic about her appearance ; and, had not 
her slatternly dress given her an air of vulgarity, she 
might have been deemed greatly superior to mo mob of 
which she formed a part. 

No sooner had Waddy perceived that the woman's 
dark eyes were steadfastly oirectcd towards himself, than 
he instinctively felt if his pockets were safe, and, having 
ascertained that all was secure, moved on. But the girl 
appeared to be of the same mind, and walked in the di- 
rection Waddy was taking. Approaching the barrister, 
she accosted him with— 

** I see, sir, you, like myself, have found amusement in 
that tom-foolery in the square.'' 

Waddy, not liking his new acquaintance, increased 
his pace, and made no answer to the observation. 

"An elegant way, sir, that, to celebrate a wedding. 
I think we manage it better among our people." 

. " Still no answer. 

** You walk fast, sir," continued the girl; " but as you 
are going my way, and as I am rather frightened when 
alone in the streets at night, you must not be offended at 
my keeping up with you." 

'^ I want no words with you, woman." 

« Perhaps not, Mr. Waddy, but — — " 

'* Keep your distance," exclaimed the lawyer, startled 
at hearing his name from the lips of one who was a per- 
fect stranger to him, ** keep your distance, or I shall give 
you in custody." 

** Well, now, that U ungallant in yon. What I refuse 
your protection to a lady who solicits it X Tm ashamed 
ofyou, Mr. Waddy." 

" Leave me, or sufier me to leave you. I know you 
not, woman." 

w But you see, I know you," replied the girL 
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** I don't know what you know," replied Waddy ; 
** but of this I am sure — that you are a very impudent 
woman to'fasten in this manner on a gentleman who de- 
sires not your acquaintance." 

" Well, upon my word," replied the girl, " I never 
heard any thing so ill-natured from one of your sex be- 
fore. I wish that my experience had been of a different 
nature. Alas!" she added, with a ghastly effort at merri- 
ment, ** it has hitherto been my lot to be solicited rather 
than^ to make advances. But, let that pass. I wished 
to be of service to you, Mr. Waddy, and you repel me." 

" Will you leave me ?" said Waddy, " or shall I con- 
sign you to the watch-house ?" 

A change on the sudden now came over the forlorn 
woman'; grasping Waddy's arm, she exclaimed, " I saved 
your life to-night, sir I Will you hear me^now ?" 

Waddy staggered with the sudden surpiise. He longed 
to hear what the woman had to communicate, but he 
dreaded to be seen in close conversation with such a 
companion. This indecision rendered him dumb ; a hun- 
dred vague suspicions floated about in his mind, and he 
was unable to reduce them to shape. Moreover, with all 
a lawyer's tact, he was reluctant to speak, lest he might 
commit himself. 

Perceiving- the barrister's confusion, the woman re- 
sumed :— 

" Now, sir, that I have convinced you 1 know your 
name, it-may be well that I should tell you my own. I 
am a Jewess ; — nay, don't start — we are a good sort of 
people, if you use us well ; I am called Elizabeth Laza- . 
rus — Bet Lazarus, if you think that style is fitter for a 
night- wanderer. Listen to m6, Mr. Waddy: one of your 
faith has done me the greatest possible injury, and my 
reputation is so utterly gone, that I am an outcast from 
the race of my fathers, and am compelled to herd with 
Christiana. Pardon me, Mr. Waddy; but you little know 
the feelings of a Hebrew." 

'* You tire me, woman," exclaimed Waddy, somewhat 
relieved of his fears; " what is all this to me ?" 

" Every thing !" ejaculated the girl. " The*man who 
has done me this foul treachery is the very ruffian who 
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attempted to maltreat, if not to murder you, to-night. I 
have sworn revenge upon him, and I will keep my oath. 
Had it not been for me, you would probably have be- 
come the subject df a coroner's inquest, or of a surgeon's 
long bill— neither of them v6ry pleasant things. I think, 
at least, that this entitles me to a little civility from yoi^; 
but I want it not. I only desire that you should hear me 
on your own behalf." 

« Well, in the name of heaven," said Waddy, *' say 
your say, and have done with it." 

" Well, then, it all amounts to this," replied his com- 
panion : *' should Jack Bobson or his employer again mo- 
lest you— the latter has intruded on you to-night in the 
Temple, and I have been with both in one of their haunts 
this very evening, and fooled them rarely (nothing like a 
woman for plotting and dissembling, especially a Jew- 
woman — should either, I say, again molest you, send 
for me ; I can upset their plans, x ou may hear of me 
any night at the "Hoop and Petticoat'' in Drury-lane, 
where 1 work at my needle. Only ask for Elizabeth La- 
zarus, — remember!" 

Waddy now perceived that his companion might be 
made useful, should any emergency arise connected with 
the widow. He drew some silver from his pocket to re- 
ward her services ; but the girl had rapidly disappeared 
down a dark gateway, whither the barrister deemed it 
not exactly prudent to follow her. 

" It is all very strange," he muttered to himself as he 
pursued his way homewards, " very strange !" 



CHAPTER IX. 



." Good now, play one scene 



Of excellent dtssembling; and let it look 
Like perfect honour/' 

AsTOJrT ASD ChZOVkTMA, 

Waddt arose early in the morning, and, as may be an- 
ticipated, very soon satisfied himself that his ^' case was a 
good one." But his exultation on discovering this, was 
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fiot at all on the widow's account. His advocacy of her 
cause, it has been already seen, was based on selfishness 
from the very beginning. In a word, he resolved to. 
practise on Mrs. Darcy a gross and viUanous deceit ; to as*^ 
sure her that her case was without hope — ^to work on her 
fears — to plunge her into utter despair; and then, with 
dissembled love and pity, to ofier her his hand, which he 
knew she must accept as her only resource from the hor- 
rors of destitution. 

Haviog conceived this notable scheme, he oitlered " a 
glass coach,^ and drove to the residence of Mrs. Darcy 
in Islington. The disconsolate widow, who had passed 
a sleepless night, and who had risen with the dawn in a 
state of feverish anxiety^ was ready to receive him. Her 
child was on her lap, and it looked flushed and restless, 
as if the mother's wretchedness had been conveyed to her 
offspring. 

On his entrance^ our wily lawyer assumed an aspect 
of sorrow, which dismayed the poor lady. She saw at 
once that there was no hope for her; and, after the first 
ceremonials of greeting were over, remained mute, pale,. 
and trembling, like a criminal at the moment when he is 
about to receive his dreadful sentence. 

" I Relieve, Mrs. Darcy,'* commenced Waddy, " that 
you can have no doubt of my desire to serve you ?" 

"None whatever, sir. May Heaven bless you !" 

" Our intentions are the victims of circunaiStancesr, Mrs., 

Darcy." 

"Oh! sir," returned the afflicted woman, "do not give 
yourself the trouble to prepare me for the hearing of bad 
news, I see it all at once. Grief and I are already but 
too familiar; and, to speak plainly,. I am prepared for the 

worst." 

" Well, then, madam,*' resumed Waddy,. " it is my 
painful duty to tell you that your case as regards the will 
^the iniquitous will, I ought (o call it— is hopeless." 

" I feared so," said Mrs. Darcy, with forced composure. 
" Nothing is left me but the grave. Oh, that my child 
and I could die together 1" 

" We are told, dear madam^ by the highest authority^ 

15* 
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that we ought not to yield to sorrow, but to strive, witk 
Christian faith, to subdue it," returned Waddy, in a hypo- 
critical tone. 

"True, sir," replied the widow; "but these apophthegms 
unfortunately are applicable only to such sufferers as are 
newly touched by calamity. I, alasl am so thoroughly 
broken-hearted — so pressed down to the earth by the 
heavy hand of wo, as to be beyond the reach of maxims. 
I shall never hope again." 

" Do not say so, dear madam I" exclaimed the barrister, 
with a killing look. " Do not say so. You are not with- 
out a friend while /live. Nay, more; you see in me one 
who regards you with sentiments — warmer than those of 
friendship." 
' " Mr. Waddy !" 

" Nay, madam, be not angry : rather pity than rebuke 
me. From the first moment 1 saw you I was fascinated, 
and soon dared to cherish the fond hope that '' 

"SirT* exclaimed Mrs. Darcy, "this is littje else than 
insult 1 I thought vou were my friend ; but is it like a 
friend, Mr. Waddyt to eirter the house of defenceless 
wretchedness with words such as those you have just 
uttered?" 

"Bless my soul I" ejaculated the little lawyer, "mth 
what strange crotchets are you deluding yourself! Surely 
there is nothing disgraceful fn love, is there, madam? 
Mine is a passion I dare avow before the world; and it 
seeks for its reward only in the sacred bonds of matri- 
mony. Pardon my plain-speaking, Mrs. Darcy," added 
ke^lancing at her an inquisitive squint. 

The widow looked amazed, but spoke not; and Waddy 
resumed-*- 

"I offer you my hand — my heart. Pray, be not of- 
fended by the abruptness with which I declare the state 
of my feelings towards you. I am a plain-spoken roan, 
Mrs. Darcy; and, as you may perhaps have perceived, 
am too much engrossed by affairs to admit of any waste 
of time, even in matters connected with the affections. 
You have heard me. With intense anxiety I await your 
verdict." 
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" Mr. Waddy, you amaze me !" replied Mrs. Darcy. 
This turn to our conversation I could never have an- 
ticipated. If indeed you are serious, let me .xyarn you 
how you seek to identify yourself with one persecuted 
almost from her birth by misfortune. You will think bet- 
ter of this to-morrow." 

''No» no; Vm fixed: my fate is in your hands. Speak! 
Pray say something!" 

Thus solicited on the one hand, and with absolute 
naisery staring her in the face on the other, the poor lady 
sat for awhile musing on her state, and taking counsel 
within herself how she had best act in her perplexity. 
At length the silence was broken by her saying — 

<*I will be frank with you, Mr. Waddyl You have 
made an unlucky choice; but give me a week for con- 
sideration, and then you shall have your answer." 

"A week !" said Warddy. " Seven days ! These seven 
days will be to ifie liko seven years !" 



CHAPTER X. 

** She shew'd that her soft sex contains strong* minds 
Such as evap'rates through the coarser male, . 
As through coarse stone elixir passage finds 

Which scarce through finer crystal can exhale." 

Sir W. Datkvaxt, 



.*^A woman's will 



Is not so strong in anger as in skill. 

Ibid. 

Mrs. Darcy's affairs began now to assume a different 
aspect from that which had recently marked them. A 
home for herself and child was awaiting her acceptance; 
and, although its master was the very last man in the 
world whom she could have selected for her husband, if, 
indeed, with her feelings for the memory of Darcy, it was 
possible that she could at all contemplate a second mar- ' 
riage, still her destitution left for her little choice ; and, 
after a bitter mental struggle, she resolved to accept 
Waddy's offer.'* 
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Had the barrister been possessed of the slightest atom 
of delicacy, he would have respected the widow's wish 
for a week's consideration^ and left her> during that time, 
for the most part to hersel£ that she might the more fairly 
make up her mind. But, no: Mr. Waddy was not the 
man to give the slightest opportunity to what is called 
'^ chance;" so he inflicted his presence on the widow day 
after day, and almost hour after hour, during the critical 
week, as if he meant, by intolerable importunity, to render 
it impossible that she should say *< No/' 
^ We have already stated Mrs. Darcy's determination as 
regarded Waddy's suit.. She would not, however, allow 
herself to be drawn into a premature avowal of it ; but 
even amidst her melancholy, some faint flashes of female 
spirit, of which no circumstances can entirely deprive any 
woman, brokeo'ut, and, smiling at the overstrained anxiety 
of her professed lover, she resolved to tantalize his expec- 
tations by keeping him in'suspense tothe very last moment. 

Waddy, it must.be confess(^d, cut but a silly figure 
during the interval, when, as he expressed it, he was *^ on 
his trial.'' His sneaking appearance contrasted curiously 
enough with the nobleness' and elegance of Mrs. Darcy's 
demeanour, and his attempts at courtship were so ludicrous, 
as to excite, eveq in the sad mind of his mistress, feelings 
of risibility diflScuIt to be repressed. To make use of a 
dramatic illustration, it was as if Dicky Suett had made 
love to MrSt Siddons. 

Mean while, what he wanted in personal recommenda- 
tions, he made up in an ostentatious parade of expenditure. 
The widow's table was abundantly supplied ; and presents 
of all sorts-^gaudv shawls, dazzling trinkets, true-lover 
knots in cha3ed gold (the vulgar dog I) — poured in upon 
her every day. None knew better than he, that 

^'Siuts of love, like law, are won by pay." 

One day during the week, while Waddy was seated by 
the side of Mrs. Darcy, making himself (so he thought) 
more than usually agreeable, the landlady of the house 
entered the room, saying that a young woman wished to 
«ce Mrs. Darcy. 
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** Perhaps I am in the way/' said Waddy. ** 111 jtnt 
take a turn or two in the village and ret am: a consultation 
an the delicate subject of dress,'' he added, in a jocose 
tone. 

** Nothing of the kind/' returned the widow. **l know 
not who the young woman can be. But/' addressing the 
landlady, ^pray let her walk in. You need not retire^ 
Mr. Waddy." 

Accordingly, in a moment appeared, as the reader has 
already guessed, Elizabeth Lazarus, who, on seeing the 
barrister, dropped him one of her choicest courtesies, say- 
ing, ^Ah! Mr. Waddy, glad to see you, rir; hope you gor 
home safe that night." 

If this not a little mystified Mrs. Darcy, its effect on the 
lawyer was 'perplexing in the extreme. He was indeed 
utterly confounded ; and, in spite of his ready assurance, 
was completely taken aback, not knowing how to act in 
so unexpected an emergency. To hare his acquaintance 
claimed at such a moment as the present by a woman , 
was a cantre temps which he would willingly have avoided 
at almost any risk. His embarrassment, moreover, was 
not a little increased by the girl's allusion to a former 
meeting at night 

*^ I think," said Mrs. Darcy, with a slight smile, '< that 
it b / who ought to retire. It is to you, Mr. Waddy, that 
the young woman wishes to speak." 

** For heaven's sake, Mrs. Darcy, do not talk in that 
way/' replied the Barrister. ''Speak with me, indeed! 
I know not the girl. . It is true, I must admit, that one 
night returning from chambers " 

^ No confessions, Mr. Waddy," interrupted the widow. 
** I have no right to demand explanations, you know." 

The tone in which Mrs. Darcy uttered these words in- 
volved something of contempt, which alarmed Waddv. 
He mentally cursed his unlucky stars, which he thought 
always contrived some ill luck to mingle in his dealings 
with the sex. This last was the unkindest cut of all, more 
efspeeiaWy as he felt it was quite undeserved; for Waddy, 
whatever might be his other faults, was perfectly free from 
the slightest imputation of being what is called '* a gay 
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tnan/^ Although hit eonncioaeo wai void of oflbnco of 
tbii kindf he could not fail to perceive that ttiingn were 
taking a hazardout turn, and htn iraicible temper rone m 
proportion to the danger that menaced hirn. Turning 
therefore to the ievieun, with almont a furioui air, he 

•aid— 

*'Proy, what brought you \\eteV* 
' '*Bu»ine«ii, Mr. Waddy/' 

«' You have bunincif with thii lady?'* 

*^Ye%f iir/' returned the Jewevi, i)erfectly compoaed* 

**The lady know* you not, ffirl/' 

''That may bo, fir; but itill I know her, and I know 
you too, Mr. Warldy." 

'''Pon my word thii if very itrangep'* laid Mri. Darcy, 
with marked em|)haii«. 

** You lay, vou know me. Now, I dcnire," «aid Waddy, 
ai»uming a orow4^ating air, 'Mhat you instantly, and 
wititout reiervation, ocquaint thif lady with all you know 
about mo/' 

Thui odjured, the Jewenn, who could icarcelv ^upprefi 
a titter at the ludicroui consternation into whicn her viiit 
had thrown the little man, naid riuietly— 

"Do not be alarmurl, Mr. Waddy. Neither do vou, 
Mr». Darcv, harbour an unworthy thought of your legal 
advjuer. I come here, madam, to ofler myielf ai your 
lervant." 

Mrs. Darcy looked at Waddy, and then at the girl. 

*'My ofler appear* to surprise you, ma'am. You seem' 
to treat it with disdain ; but, before you reject it, vou 
would do well to hear what I have to say. Indeed, it ii 
hard tfiat a person who voluntarily comes to aid those 
who are in danger should be suspected of evil intentions.'* 

''Dangorl" simultaneously exclaimed both her auditors. 

"Yes, danflorl You are. both beset by bitter foes." 

'* Pray exjilain yourself," said Mrs. Darcy, importunate- 
ly, who was becoming deeply interested in the i^mpressivo 
and earnest manner of the girl. 

'' Well, then," replied the Jewess, '< I was in the police 
ofilce when you'wero chartfud with treason, or — «" 

" No— treasonable practices," interrupted Waddy. 

" I am not versed in the terms, but let it bo treasonable 
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practices. I felt for the poor lady; indeed, madam, I did: 
and felt as one woman should feel for another, ^nd I 
observed narrowly the conduct ot a certain personiii the 
Court, who, though he appeared to be merely a looker-on, 
I could not help suspe(;ting was at the bottom of the Busi- 
ness. There are strange, dark doings now-a-days in the 
land. I shall never forget the expression of the gentle- 
man's features, as he gazed at you from the midst of the 
crowd. I saw you were innocent " 

" To be sure, you did," interrupted Waddy; "and who 
was there in Court, after looking at the lady, that thought 
otherwise?' 

"Many, Mr. Waddy, until your able defence of her 
was heard. But from the first I pitied her, because 1 
saw she was persecuted. Yes, madani, I saw you were 
persecuted. Having myself drained the bitter cup of 
misfortune — pardon me, madam, for alluding to my own — 
my own — wretchedness," said the poor girl, after a short 
pause, which was evidently the result of suppressed feel- 
ing ; " but my own misery, madam, only rendered me the 
more alive to your sufferings ; and I thought how happy 
I should be, if I could by any act serve you in your peril. 
But alas! feeble as I am, how could this be accomplished?" 

" You arc tired, my good girl ; you need refreshment," 
said Mrs. Darcy, rising from her seat, to procure for the 
speaker a glass of wine and water. 

" Nothing, ma'am, thank you, yet ; permit me to pro- 
ceed. I waited," resumed the girl, " till all was over, and 
until you were liberated. But when towards the conclu- 
sion of the business you alluded to the man who so omi- 
nously regarded you, I resolved to scan his further pro- 
ceedings. I followed him out of the office, and saw him 
in close conversation with a wretch whom unhappily I 
know too well, and who is the author of my present de- 
gradation." 

Here the poor Jewess was for awhile overcome ; bat, 
having recovered herself, she told her auditors of all which 
the reader already knows ; namely, that she bad tracked 
Bobson^s footseps hud defeated his attempts on the bar- 
rister ; had subsequently dog^d him to the public-house 
in Wych-streetf where, by dissimulation, she bad wormed 
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hersel^artly into the confidence of Mordaunt ; ending 
wi^^Bassionate supplication that she might be employed 
' "^y air D^^y» ^ ^°y capacity, however menial. 
. /*^tef)ple of our faith," she said, " seldom or never al- 
lovmhemselves to/be hired as servants eyen among those 
of their own persuasioTif as it is the fashion to call our 
ancient religion; much less do they sOfTer the bonds of the 
Christian. But if I can defend yoU) madam, from the 
snares of the ungodly, and glut my revenge upon him 
who has betrayed me, I shall die content." 

i* She should have been a lawyer !" said Waddy to him- 
self. ' And then addressing Mrs. Darcy aside, he whisper- 
ed to her, that it would be well to grant the girl's wish. 
"My advice is that^ou engage her in your service." 

Mrs* Darcy hesitated : her looks betrayed repugnance 
to commit herself with one of so doubtful a reputation as 
Elizabeth Lazarus. The Jewpss, not slow in perceiving 
the cause of this evident indecision on the part of the wi- 
dow, exclaimed— 

^^ I do not wonder that you should pause before you re- 
ceive into your house one like myself; one who confesses 
that she has, in her own instance, forgotten the honour of 
her sex. But you would pity nae, madam, if you knew 
the arts by which I ha^ve been deceived ; and when I ap- 
peal to the God of my fathers to testify my repentance, 
and to witness to my truth in declaring that I have en- 
countered starvatioa and despair, in order to shun the 
paths of vice, you will forgive, and believe, and succour 
irte." 

"But you speak of revenge," observed Mrs. Darcy; 
•• is that consistent with your professed penitence T" 
" Madam, are you not aware that I am a~ Jewess ?" 
" We are not deliberating on a case of conscience,^' in- 
terrupted Waddy. "Time is precious;. and- if you will 
take my advice, Mrs. Darcy, it is that you adopt the girl's 
plan.V 

''Be it so, then,**' said the widow; and, addressing 
Elizabeth, she said she should be ready to receive her on 
the morrow. The poor girl fell upon her knees in a trans* 
port of thankfulness, and took her leave, exclaiming, 

" Yon shall know more, when I come again I" 
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Having disposed of this business, Waddy reminded 
Mrs. Darcy that the next day would complete the week, 
during which be was to wait for her answer to hi« suit. 

** I shall keep my word," she said. 

" Rather cool," thought the Barrister to himself, m he 
arose to depart *^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

**! hsfe an ezpontioB of deep come apon me." 

MiAsmacBA NifiHT*! Dbxam. 

<* Astonish'd t tbe aght, the ritaA heat 
Pomkes her iimbfl^ Iter Teins no longer beat: 
Sbefiunta^dielallsr 

DRTiin's V1B6IL. 

iK pursuance of the plan she had devised within her- 
self, the Jewess, on leaving Mrs. Darcy, repaired to the 
house of Mordaunt, that she might acquaint him with her 
success in becoming domiciliated with th« widow. By 
thus affecting to be earnest in her desire to promote Mor- 
daant*s schemes, she hoped to gain more and more of his 
confidence, and thus to qualify herself for protecting Mrs. 
Darcy. 

Mordaunt had given directions to his servant to admit 
Elizabeth Lazarus whenever she might call; and he had 
told herself that, should she have any thing particular to 
communicate, not to allow a night to pass over, but to 
come to him at any hour, however late. On the present 
occasion, it was after ten o'clock when she arrived at 
Mordaunt's house, into which she was speedily admitted. 

** Walk into the dining room," said the servant, ad- 
dressing the Jewess. ^ Master's not long gone up stairs; 
but I think he'll soon be down again, as he has ordered 
supper in the library." 

Elizabeth sat down and ruminated within herself, as 
to her interview with Mrs. Darcy and the barrister. Her 
heart swelled with exultation at the thought, that by her 

VOL. I. — 16 
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meant the vilUny of Mordaunt would be fruitrafed^ and 
that nhe should requite in aome signal manner Bobaon'i 
treachery* A bundle of pa[>er« Uy on the table, among 
whirh »he di»cerncd a letfer, directed to Mr Mordaunt, 
in the handwriting of liohnon. Thin the JeweM opened, 
and aAer glancing ulighdy at it« contenta, iaw enough to 
determine her to depo^ite it in her,pocket# 

*^ I ifhalt keep Mr* Mordaunt in talk when he cornea 
down, and heMl never miaa the document/' aaid ahe to 
beraeIC 

Thu« occupied, en hour pa»i<cd away. The ailenee in 
which the hoiiic aeemed wrapped, Jjrcw more and more 

f)rofound. Midnight wan apnroaching, and the aolitary 
ight which the aervant had leu with Elizabeth had burned 
to (he aocket. The Jcwcnn^ though not by any meana 
a timid peraon, felt the influence of the hour. 8he bad 
waited long enough, and ahe perceived, moreover, that 
ahe would aoon be left in utter darkneaa. It waa evi* 
dently too lafe to expect to aee Mr. Mordaunt that ntf^i; 
and, therefore, Elizabeth drew her cloak about her, and 
prepared to depart An ahe did not like to do no, with' 
out apprising the aervant of her intention, ahe rang the 
bell to aummoci him; but, after waiting for awhile, and 
finding that the man did not appear, ahe left the room, 
and aallied out' into the hall in which the lamp waa aa 
near extinction aa the candle in the parlour. All waa ai' 
lent and gloomy. 

Aa ahe advanced towarda the atreet door, a audden 
flaah of li^ht arieated her attention; and^ coating her eyea 
towarda ita aource, ahe perceived that the gleam came 
from the ataircaae^ Hut her gasse had hardly been fixed 
in that direction above a moment, when ahe aaw the 
figure of a man robed in a dreaainggown, deacending the 
ataira, and bearitig in hia hand a lighted taper. He 
looked aahy pale— hia eyea were fixed in an unmeaning 
atare; but there waa, nevertheleaatcv(*n in the vacancy of 
hia countenance, an expref«aion that denoted agony ill 
auppreaaed. Humething of fear crept over the Jewcaa aa 
ahe regarded the melancholy apparition, which every in* 
atant approached with meaaured and noiaeleaa atep nearer 
and nearer to her. 
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As she gazed breathlessly on the scene, the servant^ 
whose nap below was exhausted, and who now thought 
it was time not only to dismiss Elizabeth from wailing, 
but to consign himself to bed, appeared in the hall, where 
he no sooner saw what was going on, than he exclaimed 
under his breath — 

" Hush! for heaven's sake, don't speak. He is in ano- 
ther of those dreadful fits — I have seen him so once be- 
fore. — He's walking in his sleep — creep out of his "way. 
If we should waken him, there's no knowing t(ie conse- 
quence." 

The somnambulist had now so closely approached Eli- 
zabeth, that she shrunk aside to avoid him; in doing 
which, she unconsciously retreated through the open door 
of the library. behind her: this was precisely the destina- 
tion of the sleep-walker, who accordingly paced into it 
with his ghost-like steps, closed and bolted the door after 
him, and the Jewess found herself alone with Mordaunt, 
horribly transformed by preternatural sleep. 

Placing his lamp on the table which was laid for his 
supper, Mordaunt sat down. The unearthly expression 
of his face still continued; and so marble-like and fixed 
did it seem, that Elizabeth hardly dared to contemplate 
it, but remained transfixed, alike dreading the continua-^ 
tion, or the sudden termination of the fit. Cowering in 
a corner of the room, she awaited, tremblingly, the re- 
sult. 

A groan now escaped Mordaunt, and this seemed to 
unloose his vocal organs from the spell which had en- 
tranced them, without, however, delivering himself from 
the bewilderment of the miserable sleep. 

" It was a damnable deed!" exclaimed he; "God for- 
give me! — They can't find me out — the mask — the mask 
— that — that saved all. How I flew over the lonely 
meadows, and they knew not my lurking place — no eye 
saw me — none, none! But then he hovered over me in 
the air as I ran; and the blood from his shattered face 
dropped upon me! What then? — Can a murdered man 
speak? No, no; were he to sit even now over against 
me in that chair — I can defy him. No, Darcyl I fear 
not thy ghost." 
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The trepidation of the Jewess, to whom such a scene 
was bewildering in the extreme, increased with every 
moment. The little self-possession left her when she 
retreated into the room, soon utterly forsook her. She 
could not divest herself of the idea that the wanderins 

S lances of the somnambulist might alight on her; and, 
riven by her terror, she endeavoured to conceal herself 
behind a screen which stood near one side of the room. 
In this attempt the ill-poised machine tottered and fell 
with a loud noise* 

The event so much dreaded, now occurred. Mordaunt 
awoke, and springing up, instantly beheld the Jewess, as 
she stood aghast with fear. Snatching a knife from the 
supper-table, he sprang towards her, and brandishing the 
weapon, exclaimed, 

" What do you here? — Whence do you come? — What 
have you heard me say?" 

"Nothing, nothing." 

"You have — I have spoken in my sleep, and you 
know my secret — Die!" 

And the knife gleamed at her throat. 

A sudden thought, prompted by the ravings she had 
heard, saved the girl's life: she vehemently exclaimed— 

"What's that behind you?— Look round— the man 
there with the bleeding fece I — look round, look round, 
Mr. Mordaunt!" 

The weapon dropped from Mordaunt's hand — he was 
panic-stricken by the ghastly words of the Jewess, who, 
profiting by the opportunity, rushed to the door, unlocked 
it, and soon reached the street, along which she flew in 
the direction of her solitary home. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

<' That telk a heavy tale for him. 



S 



** Nature has made man's breast no wmdores 
To publish what he does within doors; 
Nor what dark secrets there Inhabit, 
UnlesB his own nah foUy blab it." 

HummBAS. 

Ok the day following the incident related in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, Waddy punctually repaired to IsHog- 
tOD to learn his fate from the widow. The matter .was 
sooQ decided. Mrs. Darcy gave her consent to the mar- 
riage, and a day was fixed for the ceremony. ' 

No sooner was this arranged (and it took marvelloos 
little time, for Mrs. Darcy seemed anxious to dismiss the 
affiiir as if it were an irksome task,) than Waddy, now 
the happiest of lawyers, took his leave, having made Mrs. 
Darcy a high-flown and fulsome compliment, which she 
could not avoid contrasting with his reception of her 
when she first solicited his advice in the Temple, and 
which confirmed the opinion she had all long entertained 
of his character. 

Her reflections, therefore, were mortifying in the ex- 
treme. Born with high expectations, educated as a lady, 
gifted with intellect and acute sensibility, and having be- 
stowed her a flections on an object worthy of them, — she 
had been reduced with her child to direst poverty, and 
was finally compelled, in order to avoid starvation, to take 
for a second husband, a man with whom she had no one 
feeling in common, and for whom it was difficult to re- 
press a sentiment of utter contempt. Poor lady! 

The present was indeed a critical period of her life, and 
she felt it to be so in all its wretchedness. But her word 
was passed. She was to become Mrs. Waddy. She who' 
had known the blessings of real love, was to ally herself 
to an uncongenial and absurd wooer. Well may Shak- 

16* 
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speare say that ^'Poverty makes us acquainted with strange' 
bedfellows." 

The thoughts into which Mrs. Darcy was plunged be- 
came more and more intolerable as she gave way to them, 
and gladly would she have welcomed any incident, even 
though it might be a painful one, provided it could re» 
lieve her from the sense of humiliation which pressed on 
her. Such an incident awaited her in the arrival of Eli- 
zabeth Lazarus. 

When the Jewess presented herself, according to the 
permission given to her, her demeanour was strangely 
changed from that which had characterized her the day 
before. She was now more pale than usual, and her bear- 
ing was grave and thoughtful. 

I told you, Mrs. Darcy, on leaving you yesterday, that 
you should know more when I came again: but I lit- 
tle thought so short an interval would bring forth so 
much.'* 

^* You have seen Mordaunt, then?'' observed the wi- 
dow. 

** Yes," replied Elizabeth, " I have indeed seen him ; 
and under circumstances that made my blood thrill." 

*^ He is a bold, bad man," returned Mrs. Darcy : '' what 
has happened to him?" 

''The torturing punishment of a bad conscience." 

" How know you that?" 

'*0h, lady!" exclaimed the Jewess, "I have much to 
tell; and fortunate it is for you, that the God of our peo- 
ple delivered me from the assassin's hands." 

** Assas«in!" 

<^ Yes; but I turned aside his knife — the knife of the 
murderer." 

** You amaze me. I have suffered too much to be igno- 
rant of Mordaunt's vile heart; though I never suspected 
he would pursue his villany to deeds of blood. Tell me, 
I implore you, how this happened. Poor girl! and has 
your desire to serve me endangered your life?" 

" Even so; but my life is of little worth. Listen, lady ; 
I will tell you all. Look at this letter. I discovered it 
by chance, while waiting for Mordaunt in his house. It 
is written by the ruffian who is in his pay, and you will 
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find in it a scheme to seize and carry off yoar child. The 
attempt w^as to be made this eyening; and the plan is so 
artfully arranged as to ensure its accomplish men t» had I 
not discovered it in time. Why Mr. Mordaunt should 
leave such a document in an open room, it mi^ht be dif- 
ficult to conjecture, did we not know that knaves are 
hickily often fools^" 

Mrs. Darcy perused the document with feelings which 
none but a mother can understand. She was on the point 
of pouring out her thanks to her deliverer, when the Jew- 
ess suddenly exclaimed, — 

<^What could be Mordaunt's motive in carrying off 
your child?" 

** You shall know all," replied Mrs. Darcy ; ^ I think I 
can trust you. You have given proof of 3'our sincerity; 
and I am certain that your present is not the offspring of 
mere curiosity. I am an orphan. My mother died in 
giving birth to me; and my Cither, Mr. Vernon, who was 
heart-broken at her loss, struggled with his great affliction 
for about a year longer, and then followed his beloved 
wife. I was too young to have the slightest perception 
of the loss I sustained; and my guardianship was confided 
to a gentleman who had married one of my mother's sis- 
ters. I believe now, that with a view of maintaining a 
large control over the property left by my parent, and of 
forcing me into a union with his son, the elder Mr. Mor- 

daunl " 

" What, then, madam," interrupted the Jewess, ** the 
villain Mordaunt is your relation?*' 

"Alas! yes," replied Mrs. Darcy, **he is my cousin. 
My uncle, actuated by the most sordid motives, persuaded 
my father, under pretence of protecting me from forming 
any rash union, to make my inheritance contingent on 
my marrying with his (my uncle's) consent; otherwise 
my property was to be forfeited, as far as I myself was con- 
cerned as I grew up; this provision in my father's will 
was made known to me, and I soon opened my eyes to 
the working of the scheme." 

** Poor lady!" exclaimed the Jewess, "you were in- 
deed beset by the snares of the wicked." 
" One thing, however," resumed Mrs. Darcy, '^moal 
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have been insisted on by my father, contrary to the wbbefl 
of the Mordaunts. Though I was to be deprived of my 
rights (for so I must call them) by this unjust at ipu la tiooi 
my children (should 1 have any, even by a forbidden 
alnance) were to succeed, on comin^^ of age, to their 
grandfather's possessions; but should I be childless, the 
property was to devolve on the descendants of Mor- 
daunt," 

<* So even your wily uncle could not altogether over- 
come the sense of justice in your father*/' observed Eli- 
zabeth. 

** No,** replied the widow. " Though of what avail is 
this to me If How was I to struggle with my unfriended 
boy against the poverty of twenty years? They could 
hardly have crushed me more effectually. Do you know 
that I am to be married to Mr. Waddy?'' 

The bitterness of this insinuation was not meant by 
Mrs. Darcy, for bitterness formed no part of her compo- 
sition. It was an involuntary association of ideas, for 
'^out of the heart the mouth speaketh," unintentional as 
may be the words. 

•< May you be happy, dear madam!" was the only ex- 
pression of the Jewess on hearing the news. 

** I was saying," continued Mrs. Darcy, "that I soon 
opened my eyes to the working of the scheme. My 
cousin, Edward Mordaunt, pestered me with his atten- 
tions. If I walked out, ha, and none other, was my un- 
failing companion. No books were brought me to read 
but such as were selected by him: itiy music, too, was 
of his purchasing, and he took care to provide such vocal 
duets (and they were all connected with the passion of 
love) as he could sing with me. They say * old heads 
cannot be put on young shoulders;' but oh! how false is 
the proverb in relation to Edward Mordaunt," 

*^ lie was worthy of his father," observed the Jewess. 

" Yes " returned Mrs. Darcy. " He never, even for a 
moment, swerved from his object, namely, my money. 
And, to do him credit, his courtship was the most exclu- 
sivG and laborious imaginable. But it was not difficult to 
see through his character. He was sordid, cruel; not 
vulgar, certainly, but hard of temper, and perfectly des- 
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titute of imagination. His very affectation to sympathize 
in my tastes was absurd, and perpetually led him into 
mistakes so ludicrous as at once to divert and disgust me. 
At length what I had long foreseen came to pass. He 
made me a declaration of love, and I flatly and unequi- 
vocally rejected him- He saw that there was no hope; 
and from that moment, instead of being in love^he fell 
in hate with me." 

'^ Hate, indeed!" exclaimed Elizabeth, with unusual 
emphasis. 

" Our intercourse now became constrained and painful, 
an^ I longed for an opportunity to break my bondage, 
even, so rash is youth, were I to forfeit my patrimony. 
I was weary of sour looks, and of having a perpetual spy 
upon mc." 

^ "A spy!" echoed Elizabeth. *«Ah! madam, you are 
little aware how applicable is that title to the very being 
of whom you are now speaking." 

" What, would you insinuate that he is base enough to 
be employed in the betrayal of his fellow-creatures?" 

" Would that the betrayal of his fellow-creatures had 
been his only crime!" said the Jewess, in a faltering 
tone. 

"A spy! gracious heavens!" exclaimed Mrs. Darcy; 
^Hhis, then, accounts for the subtle and manifold ])erse- 
cutions which my poor husband underwent, the source 
of which defied even our conjecture. In Mordaunt's 
doings, (if, indeed, he were the agent,) private hate must 
have been joined to political turpitude. 

"But I must resume the thread of my story. My 
bondage, as I have said, grew hateful to me; but I knew 
not how to break it. 

" About this time, a gentleman arrived in the vicinity 
of o.ur residence, on a visit to one of our neighbours, in 
whose house I first met him. He was young and wise, 
handsome and good. A friendship soon arose between* 
us, which quickly ripened into a warmer sentiment. The 
existence of this was speedily suspected by the Mor- 
daunts, who adopted every expedient which their nefa- 
rious ingenuity could suggest to estrange us. But all 
was vain. The family of Darcy was of known respectabili- 
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iVt M nothing could be done in the way of depreeittiog 

the aimuttxiun In that rtupect Then, as to Darcy him- 
•elf, he wuM hkh'^pirited, and an Iriahman^ and it waa 
not quite pru<l«nt in young Mr* Mordaunt to taaiper 
with hi« character, or thwart hi» view*/' 

'< Right, madam! — Mordaunt ia a coward: all bad mea 
are/' iuferrupted the Jeweits* 

"To shorten my recital," resumed the widow, *^Iet 
me say that Darev made me an oflTer of hia hand; and 
that I accepted him in spite of the elder Mr. Mordaunt'a 
refusal of his consent, Hefore our marriage, I apprized 
DAVcy, that in consequence of an absurd will, I wh» por* 
ttonless; but to lovers what does money avail? Darcy'a 
income we both thought would be sufficient. We were 
accordingly wedded, after a series of severe trials and 
hazards, and I turned my back on my former hated home 
with inexpressible ecstasy. 

'^ Misfortunes, however, soon befell us: our means 
were not competent to our maintenance in the style to 
which we had both been accustomed; and Dorcy, after 
some consideration, and after ascertaining, as he thought, 
that even my father was not justified in alienating the fa* 
mlly property from me, resolved to try at law the vali- 
dity of tne unjust will which rendered me almost a beg- 
gar." 

'« Did you succeed, madam?" inquired Elizabeth. 

^' Alas, no!" rejoined Mrs, Darcy, " except in exciting 
fresh animosity on the part of the Mordaunts. My iiua*' 
bsnd now bec^ame subject to vile political persecutions, 
to evade which we secreted ourselves in a little hidden 
village about Ave miles from London, in which place the 
climax of my misery took place." 

There was now a pause;* Mrs. Darcy seemed to be 
struggling with some strong ngony. At length-, with a 
suddtM) and violent eflbrt, she exclaimed, 

•• In that lonely place my hunband,even upon the very 
thretihold of his home, was assassinated." 

"Clod of my fathers!" exclaimed the Jewess; " I now 
mora alearly understand the dreadful ravings of Mor* 
daunt's delirium. He is a sleep-walker; I have had a 
fearful interview with him while he was under the influ* 
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ence of his supernataral distemper, and when his con- 
science betrayed the secrets of his soul." 

" Speak I speak !" ejaculated Mrs. Darcy, " I dread what 
you would say; and yet I implore you to speak." 

^ You will be petri6ed to hear it; but it nnist be spoken. 
Mordaunt murdered your husband!" 

tJttering a piercing shriek, Mrs. Darcy fell senseless 
on the floor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** My plots &I1 short, like darts which rash hands throw 
With an ill aim, and have too fiir to go; 
Nor can I long discoveries prevent.** 

Sift RoBEftT Howard. 

Wb now return to Mordaunt's house on the night of 
the fearful interview between him and the Jewess. The 
ten'or with which he was inspired by the words she had 
adopted for self-preservation, threw him into a state of 
greater unconsciousness as to surrounding objects than 
was produced even by his previous somnambulism. He 
was not aware that his servant was standing by his side 
bathing his temples, and endeavouring to restore him to 
himself. In a short time his mind regained something of 
its strength; and, retracing in his memory the last half 
hour* he began to hope, if not to believe, that the inci- 
dent which had marked it was nothing more than a hi- 
deous dream. In this notion he became the more con- 
firmed, on considering that the appearance and the dis- 
appearance of the Jewess had occupied little more than 
a minute ; and that the words which had passed between 
him and her, though dreadful, were but few. In fact, it 
had resembled the quick and passing appearance of a 
phantasmagoria. 

** Are you better, sir?" said the servant. 

« Is that you, Richard? What! then, I've been ill?** in- 
terrosated Mordaant. 

** Yes," was the reply; ** but you're getting better now, 
sir. Let me conduct you up stairs to your chamber.'' 
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*' Up stairs!" echoed Mordaunt, looking with an em- 
barrassed air about him. ** 0, 1 see I am in the library. 
How came 1 here?*' 

"Never mind, sir. We can talk about that in the 
morning. You will be quite restored after a night's rest." 

" Do not add to my perplexity," said Mordaunti " but 
answer my questions without reserve. Have I been walk- 
ing in my sleep?" 

" You have, sir.'* 

• " Have I talked in my sleep?" 
' " I know not, sir." 

« Why?" 

" Because you passed into the library, and bolted the 
door after you." 

'M am ashamed of this malady, Richard; but I am 
sure you will be secret, and never let any one know of 
my infirmity. So I bolted the door upon myself in the 
library, did I? I was resolved, it seems, to be alone." 

" That, I suppose, was your intention, sir," replied the 
man* 

" Right, right, Richard. It is astonishing how ci»' 
ning we are sometimes, even in the midst of 'unconscious- 
ness. Do you know I should he distressed beyond mea* 
sure, if I thought any one but yourself ever saw me under 
the visitation of my infirmity; and this excessive reluc- 
tance, I suppose,. influenced me even in sleep." 

" Come — come, sir," said the servant, evasively, **you 
must go to bed, must indeed, sir; mustn't talk this way 
any more to-night." 

The manner in which this was spoken aroused a sus- 
picion in Mordaunt that all was not right. Grasping the 
man's arm, he suddenly exclaimed— 

" You say I bolted the door of this room after me. 
How, then, did you get in?" 

To this unexpected question, the servant knew not 
what to reply. He remained silent, 

" Some one must have been here with me." 

*' Yes, sir, there was some one with you," said the ser- 
vant. . 

" Was it a wdVnan?" 

" It was, sir." 

" Was it the Jewess?" 
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« Yes, sit.*' 

" Where is she?" 

'^ She ran out of the house, as if she'd been frightened 
to death." 

''Then all is ttue, and I am ruined I" thought Mor- 
daunt to himself. 

At this moment, a low knock was heard at the outer 
door. 

" Didn't you expect Mr. Bobson to-night, sir?" asked 
the servant. 

" I had forgotten it; but you are right," returned Mor- 
daunt. " I am not in a mood to see him. He may, how- 
ever, come in." 

'* Lost! lost beyond salvation!" soliloquized the despair- 
ing man, as his servant disappeared. " And yet, There 
am I, plotting with a ruffian at midnight to do another 
damnable deed. Ah! Bobson," he ejaculated, as that 
worthy personage entered the room, " so you are punc- 
tual for once." 

" Why, yes, Mr. Mordaunt; time gets rather precious 
a'ter twelve o'clock at night." 

" Did you meet any body on your road hither?" 

**Lord love you, sir! a hundred— Lunnun streets is 
alive at all hours." 

** Nonsense; I mean ally body that you know." 

" Why yes, sir, Tidy'Jemmy; him, you know, which 
I've engaged his wife, in this here business, as a decoy- 
duck for the babby." 

" Did you encounter any woman in particular?" urged 
Mordaunt, with an eager expression. 

" I never speaks o* them things," was Bobson's sly 
response. 

" You misunderstand me, sirrah," retorted Mordaunt. 
** To spejik plainly, did you encounter the Jewess?" 

« No." 

" Have Vou seen her lately?" 

" No. r called at her lodgings to-day, but the bird had 
flown, and Mother Jones, the landlady, 'didn't know no- 
thing about where she was gone." 

"Could you find her out to-night, and bring her here?" 
«Sir!'^ • 

VOL. L 17 
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** Answer me ; I would give a hundred douods to see 
Elizabeth Lazarus in this room before day-oreak." 

^' Impossible, Mn Mordaunt. Where am I to look for 
her? The girl can't be gone to the Widow's yet; be« 
cause why? Bho wouldn't like to so to her place, even 
supposing so be as Mrs* Darcv had a mind to take her, 
wmch I doesn't think likely, till she'd a got some decent 
toggery ; and I knows she's rather shy in that regard. 
And atwixt ourselves, sir, I shouldn't like her to be there 
to-morrow when we does the boy's business; for to speak 
plain, 1 doesn't put too much confidence in Bet — I 
doesn't, indeed, Mr. Mordaunt; and what's more, Mr. 
Mordaunt, I thinks you takes her too much upon trust." 

'' What, then," ejaculated Mordaunt, in a faltering tone, 
*' you suspect her of treachery 1" 

*^ In course I does: but vou wouldn't hear what I had 
to say t'other evening at the Dog and Duck« But, what 
d'ye want with her to-night?" 

Mordaunt's dismay increased with Bobson's words. 
But it was not convenient to answer his question. So 
finding nothing was to be done in the way of sectiring 
the fugitive, he endeavoured to suppress tne fears that 
were labouring in his bosom, and said with ill-concealed 
dejection, 

*' Well, well, let us to our business* I am glad you 

communicated to me yc/av plan in writing, because I 

thus become satisfied that you have given the matter 

consideration. Besides, your verbal schemes are not al- 

• ways the clearest to comprehend/' 

" You ordered me to do it, Mr. Mordaunt : though I 

. must say, I never was the man as much fancied putting 

things to paper : they're mightv apt to conie up at ugly 

times. A man's own fist may look him in the race once 

too often." 

" We'll put a stop p) that, Bobson, by burning your 
letter to-ni^ht. I approve in the main of your scheme, 
more especially as regasds the agency of your friend's 
wife. But there is one thing in wEat you propose, which 
I can hardly think safe." 

'* What is that?" 

♦*I can better explain myself by reference to your letter/' 
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And Mordaunt tamed round to find the document 
^ "Surely I left it here," he said, as he turned over the 
different books and papers lying on the table; but it was 
not there. "Ah!'' he continued, ** I have been superflu- 
ously cautjpus, and locked it up in the drawers." 

These were rummaged, but in vain. Bobson's notable 
scheme, as the reader already knows, was not to be 
found, and a suspicion of the truth flashed with frightful 
augury on the mind of the conscience-stricken man. 

There now, Mr. Mordaunt, didn't I tell ye it was a 
" foolish thing to trust to writing? Here's a pretty 
bobbery! Some o' your precious, cursed, inquisitive sar- 
vants have gone, an' been, an' took, an' prigged the pa- 
per; and we're blown — blown to a sartinty! Howsome- 
ever, my name isn't fixed to the scratch — ^that's some 
comfort." 

*'The Jewess — the Jewess!" exclaimed Mordaunt* 

•* What o' she?" 

'* Why she has been here to-night" 

"What, in the room alone?" inquired Bobson. 

"Yes." 

** Then we're done — doubly done — ! — It's all up. I 
told ye she was the devil himself in petticoats. I never 
Icnow'd a more purvarse and wilful cretur — never in all 
nay bom days. There was never no making nothing on 
her — she never would hearken to reason, f could have 
made a woman on her, but she wouldn't follow a friend's 
advice — not she. Thr0e o' yer young bistdes o' fashion 
as I kaow'd wou'd have done any thing for her. She 
might have rode in her coach for a. matter o' six months 
or so^ but no, there was never no turning her to no good, 
though what I said was all for her own benefit. But 
what can one do with such idle varmint?'' 

Mr. . Bobson's eloquent declamation was lost on his 
master, whose thoughts were bewildered by terrible ap- 
prehensions. Turning to his companion, he said, 

" There is nothing more to be done to-night, Bobson. 
I am not well. Leave me, — we may meet again to-mor- 
row." 

" As you please, sir," said the ruflian, and sullenly 
withdrew* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** We worldly folk account liim very wise 
That hath the wit most wealthily to wed." 

MfKBOM rem Haoivtba'tm. 

'' Fy upon these 
UnsanctiAed matches? 

Force one to marry aratnst her will t Why, 'tis 
A more ungodly work than enclosing the commons/' 

Or all tb^popular fallacies (and there are a great maov) 
none is more fallacious than that which connects the 
idea of gaiety with a wedding day. If the newly mar- 
ried couple be sincere in their aflection to each other, and 
if they possess minds of the least susceptibility, the hap* 
piness of the moment will not assume a character of 
mirthfulness, but will be qualified by grave and anxious 
thoughts ; — the bridegroom will meditate on the merious 
responsibility he has incurred in assuming the sole ^uar* 
dianship of the cherished being whom he has just made his 
own; and the bride will ponder upon the important change 
in her position in life, and sorrow over tier separation 
from those tender and loving hearts she has left around 
theparental hearth* 

Then again, if the marriage be one brought about by 
mere considerations of prudence, it is needless to say that 
one of the parties, at least, must be little inclined to such 
self-gratulatioD as would lead to festive feelings* In this 
latter category was placed the bride of Walter Waddy, 
Gs^. barrjster«at>law, — for the day had now arrived 
which was to tmite in one destiny the vulgar lawyer and 
the high-minded widow Darcy. 

The morning seemed to sympathize in the iH^asiorted 
union: it was cloudy, drizzly, raw, sloppy, and miry. 
But what cared Waddy for this? He was abofut to ie» 
alize that to wUdi the last year of his life bad beeo de- 
▼oted/— namely, to aggrandize Umself by marrying a for- 
tune* 
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Had his wife been a second Sycorax, it would not one 
jot have abated the lawyer's exultation at being qualified 
to seize the golden treasure awaiting hiro. That over 
and abave this good luck, he had secured to himself a 
lovely and virtuoiKS woman, never once occurred to his 
mind. Female charms and female purity were advaa^* 
tages not to be comprehended by him : but he idolized a 
good rent-roll ; and as he felt certain this would soon be 
in his possession, he abandoned himself to a joy that 
knew^ no bounds. 

Far difierent were the feelings of Mrs. Darcy, as she 
was led to the altar more like a victim than a bride. A 
«eiise of degradation came over her so strongly that even 
at this last hoiM:' she might have been tempted to retrace 
her steps, had not the thought of her unprotected child 
and his imagined destitution urged her onwards. When, 
however, the ring was placed upon her finger — the fatal 
ring (for Waddy this time had not forgotten it)-!:-she. 
could with diiSculty support herself;, and the endeavour 
to suppress her emotion so completely absorbed her fa- 
culties, as to render her utterly unconscious of the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. In this melancholy manner ' 
^he became Mrs. Waddy. 

The rest of the day was occupied by a jaunt in the 
country^ A barouche had been provided by the happy 
bridegroom, in which sat himself and his wife, whilst 
Elizabeth Lazarus occupied the dicky: this formed the 
whole of the travelling party; the few friends of the bride- 
groom (fbr the bride had invited none) who had been, 
present at the ceremony having separated soon after the 
breakfast., 

" Come, come> my dearest wife," said the lawyer, turn-, 
ing to his bride, as they journeyed onward in the coach, 
" lor by that hajlowed name I am now entitled to address 
you, look up— be more cheerful — you surely are now at 
ease — no more of misery to distract your mind. As for 
me, my utmost hopes are now attained — my happiness is 
henceforth in your keeping, and you must guard it with 
smiles. What I not a word for your own devoted WaK 
ter 7 — Do not look so dejected^ I beseech you," 
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^Bear wkh me aivhile, Mr. Waddy; I hope soon to 
learn my duties as befits a wife." 

<' Well saidy my darling/' returned Waddy» seizing the 
hand of his bride, and imprinting upon it a salute similar 
to that which might have been expected from a witness 
kissing the book in the Court of Common Pleas ; ** well 
said, my darling ; I know you women are apt to be pa- 
thetic a little at first. I know the feeling, know it well; 
but bless your dear face, that will all wear off in a little 
time ; — aiid now 1 think of it, you would have been all 
the better for a glass or two oif wine. Why didn't you 
' take some ? 'twas all provided and decanted on the taole. 
I know I myself fek the necessity of taking something af- 
ter the ceremony. I had no i<lea it was so nervous an 
affair — quite unmanned me." 

Alas ! Mrs. Darcy's heaviness of heart was not to be 
relieved by wine, nor by the affected homage of him to 
whom she was miss-allied. She tried once or twice in 
the course of the journey to rouse herself from her de- 
jection ; but her efforts were of no avail, and altogether a 
duller wedding-day was never passed. But, again, it 
might be said, " what did Waddv care for this ?" 

As the wedding trip was passed altogether in this mood, 
it is not worth while, to cbroniclo it further. The party 
remained three days at Richmond, returned to town, and 
took up their residence in the barrister's house in Bedford- 
souare, whither the infant Darcy had already been taken. 
Elizabeth Lazarus, who had now become a great favour- 
ite with her mistress, was also domiciliated there. It was 
in the society of this faithful ^irl, that Mrs. Waddy found 
her greatest consolation; and the bov, who could not be 
induced to take, to his new faiheriin-ilawA soon learned to 
entertain an affection for the Jewess, second only to that 
which he feU for his mother. 

. In a few days after the marriage, news was brought to 
Waddv that Mordaunt had taken flight, none knew whi- 
ther, ft appeared thatbn the night of ms last interview with 
Bobson, alter the scene with Elizabeth^ he had packed ap 
a few moveables, and departed before the dawn of day. 
An agent in town was commitsiooed to dispose of his 
house and furniture ; ahd bis old servant Richard, who 
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alone knew of his retreat, was empowered to receive the 
proceeds. He thus contrived to disappear, and to leave 
no traces of his flight. 

To the bride this news brought more relief than had 
been afforded to her by any event for the last two years. 
Though Mordaunt's guilt had been revealed by almost a 
miraculous circumstance, she would be rather rid of his 
presence than appear against him at the bar of justice. 

His persecution of her she felt must now be at.an end; 
and, without acquainting Waddy with the dreadful charge 
against the man, she contei^ted herself with expressing her 
joy that he had flown. 

^^ Some disgraceful affair, no doubt, is at the bottom of 
it/* said the barrister j " I always thought that fellow was 
worse even than he seemed, and that was needless." 



CHAPTER XV. 

" At first, both parties in reproaches jar, 
And niake their tongues the trumpets of the war; 
Then clutch their horny fists, and charge with furious blows. *' 

s TaTB*S JUYSNAl. 

After Mr. Mordaunt's flight, Bobson scarcely knew 
which way to turn himself for a meal. His character, 
certainly, was none of the best;, but this was not of the 
slightest consequence J for, had his reputation been ever so 
immaculate^ Jack would not have been able to tie himself 
down to the dull routine of regular employment for a 
living. No, he was too great a worshipper of freedom for 
that, and accordingly, urged by hunger, he held counsel 
with himself as to ways aad means. 

While engaged in this deliberation, it suddenly occurred 
to Bobson's mmd, th^t, during his prosperous days, when 
an adherent of so ^^ Qne a gentleman" as Mr. Mordaunt, 
he had rather slighted two of his former cronies, — worthy 
characters, of reputation spmorwhat similar to his own. It 
would be advisable now^ he thought, to renew the inti- 
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macy: something might be stmck out by the three in 
council, which neither, unaided by the others, could de- 
vise, much less carry into effect 

But, before we proceed, it may be as well to introduce 
these two worthies to the reader's acquaintance. 

The legitimate name of the one was reputed to be Wil- 
liam Perkins, though he had nearly forgotten it himself, 
inasmuch as his friends never, by any chance, designated 
him otherwise than " Black-muzzle Bill." The personal 
appearance of Mr. Perkins was not the most prepossessing 
in the world, neither was he as careful as he ought to have 
been in improving it by attention to costume. He was 
short and square, and of Herculean build across the shoul- 
ders: his arms were out of all proportion with the rest of 
his body, being of unusual length, — a peculiarity in his 
conformation which he found to be of essential service to 
him in his professional pursuits. Then, again, there was 
another want of harmony in his structure; For if the upper 
part of his frame was prodigiously massive, it dwindled 
below his hips into legs singularly mis-shapen, shambling, 
and thin. His beard was black and bri/stly, and he did not 
encourage the operative exertions of his friend the barber 
in the Seven Dials so often aa he; ought Hence his sobru 
quel. 

The personal qualifications of the other gentleman 
were altogether contrasted with those of Bill, although 
there existed between him and his friend a perfect sym- 

Cathy of taste. " Lushy Dick,** (for, unlike Mr. Perkins, 
e never was able to trace his patronymic,) was of a tall 
and meager figure, with lone straight hair, which gave him 
a rather sanctified look; he nad, moreover, a pale face, and 
a nose so red and fiery as heretofore to have produced his 
dismissal from a' lucrative employment in the Powder 
Magazines at Dartford. In Dick's estimation of his own 
physical qualifications, only one thing was wanted; and 
that, as Paddy would say, was ttno eyes; for, poor fellow, 
he had lost his left orb of vision, in a pugilistic ^* turn-up'' 
with an intimate acquaintance, brought on by a dispute in 
support of one of the " softer sex.'* 

The disastrous result of this conflict gave to Lushy Dick 
rather a pious turn, and invested him with a pacific cha- 
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raeter for the rest of his life. He was, indeed, ever after 
known in his coterie as a general peace-maker. 

In his first advances towards conciliation, Bobson found 
a little difficulty. Both Bill and Dick were ^ coy and 
hard to win." They did not like his formerly ^ coming 
Captain Grand over them/' and plainly told him that 
they were .of opinion he had not treated them like gem- 
men. 

But Jack had a wheedling tongue, and great powers of 
persuasion, as the reader must have already seen, in the 
instance of Miss Lazarus; and, under the additional influ- 
ence of a few quarterns of gin, for which Bobson contrived 
that Dick ishould pay, the old friends entered upon a new 
intimacy. 

One of their favourite places of rendezvous was the inner 
tap-room of the ^^ Horse and Sacks,'' at the comer of Car- 
rier-street, in one of the back slums of St Giles's, kept by 
a worthy victualler of the name of Davis — ^Leary Davis, 
as he was affectionately t^-med by some of his customers. 
This house, which still stands on the spot, under a differ- 
ent sign, was a &vourite resort of ^^ the Famiiy" or, to 
speak with less reserve, it was a. thieves' house, where 
many a burglary was planned, — ^the landlord, on such oc- 
casions, always receiving his droits. 

As one 'of the sittings of our Council of three was too 
remarkable to pass unrecorded, a description of it shall be 
forthwith given. 

In one of the settles which seemed to retreat coyly into 
a dark corner of Mr. Davis's room, and which was formed 
by the projection of the chimney on one side, and an angle of 
the bar on the other, sat Bobson and his two companions 
in deep discussion. They spoke in low and cautious tones; 
a certain earnest anxiety was manifested in their looks, 
and the restless glances of their eyes towards the other 
settles showed at once that they dreaded observation, and 
that the business in hand was important and secret 

A slight difference of opinion between Bobson and 
Black-muzzle Bill, Y<^hich had the effect of elevating both 
their voices, was instantly repressed by Lushy Dick, who 
had an instinctive dislike to listeners. On the present oc- 
emoUf his fear that his friends might be overheard, was 
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^ Why, »bare and abare alike-^bat'i my m9%um/^ 
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^ Why you imtm to forget, Mr. Uill," aaid Uokmn^ 
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^' as I has to lead. I takes the forlorn hope. Who's the 
first man to mount the stairs?" 

« That be d d V pithily remarked Bill. « IVe just 

as good a chance o* gettin* a holo^ bored in my cannister 
without as you 'ave within; for put in case that while 
Jack '' 

Here the speaker was suddenly interrupted by Bobson^ 
who, raising his voice, exclaimed — 

^* Then the thing's off, you know, unless I gets a clear 
half to my own cheek. Make way there, Dick," he con- 
tinued, starting on his feet, ^^ I shall mizzle." 

•* Softly, Jack, softly," interposed Mr. Perkins; "a word 
or two aibre you go. Honour among thieves, is an old 
and a sensible saying. Now ye may take yerself off 
whenever ye pleases; and I'm {he chap as doesn't care 
how soon. But mind ye one thing — don't attempt to come 
the rig without me. Now /warns ye." 

** Why not?" 

** Why? — 'cause if we doesn't go shares, we'll peach to 
the beak— and get ye lagged." 

Here Jack poured forth a volley of objurgation upon his 
friend, couclied in language of too various and ornamental 
a kind to be included in these unadorned pages. Dick, 
however, was not behind hand in reciprocating the subtle 
graces of Jack's diction; and so polite was the oratory on 
both sides, that had any by-stander been anxious to enlarge 
his knowledge of the English tongue, he must have laid m 
a considerable store of the hidden refinements of our lan- 
guage. 

But, unfortunately, in the course of the dispute, Mr. 
Perkins applied an epithet to Mr. Bobson which roused 
Jiis sense of honour in the tenderest point Nothing but 
an appeal to fists could wash out the stain upon Jack's cha- 
racter, and accordingly his coat was off in a, trice, and Bill 
was not slow in disarraying himself for the combat. So 
quick, indeed, was the commencement of hostilities, that 
a *« round" had been fought before the persons present 
could recover from their first surprise. Black-muzzle's 
long arms gave him no little advantage, and Bobson was 
fairly floored in about two seconds. Jack, however, was 
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" You're both good men," said he. Fighting for love's 
a foolish thing." 

The combatants, however, did not heed his mandate ; 
and, after recommending him to go to a place " never 
mentioned to ears polite," rushed again at each other. 

But the intentions of the stalwart beggar were not thus 
to be frustrated. Seizing his two men each by the collar, 
he held them apart with arms of iron, and declared, that 
if they did not at once sit down, he'd knock their foolish 
heads together. 

"Come, come, he added, "yield to what you can't 
help, and be friends. Or would either on ye like a turn 
up with me? Only mind, I don't fight for nothing. 
Throw a few pence down for a stake, and then I shall 
have some chance for a dinner, which 'ill be for the first 
time this blessed week." 

"I'm blow'd," exclaimed Bobson, "Jbut you're a trump. 
I should like to have another turn up wi' you. Bill," add- 
ed he, turning to his friend ; " but this here fellow has 
put me in a goodish humour, and there an't much fight 
left in nrie. Come — don't be a fool. There's myhand."^ 

"Well — we'll have it more to ourselves next time," 
replied Perkins, as he sullenly took Bobson's hand. 

"Now, my covey," said Bobson to the stranger; 
" you're a rum sort o' chap as ever I see. You don't 
seem to be over well off in regard o' liquor. Come, 
come, an' take a drop o' max with us." 

The invitation was accepted, and the stranger took his 
seat with the three confederates. " I'll drink along wi' 
ye, with all my heart," said he ; " but I never lushes with 
no one, till I first shakes him by the fist. Come, tip us 
yer daddle," he continued, holding out his hand to Black- 
muzzle Bill, who sat right opposite to him. 

Bill was not slow in reciprocating the profTered token 
of amity. The hands bf the men had hardly met, when 
Perkins, looking significantly at Bobson, exclaimed — 

" My eyes. Jack 1 why this here cove is one o' the fa- 
mily.V 

" Yes," said the stranger in an under tone, " I'ni as 
good a cracksman as the best o' ye. I've done a bit o' 
bisness in my time ; but, I had the misfortun' to be lagged 

VOL. I. — 18 
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ono day, and wa» wont acrom tho wator, whore I rcj^lar- 
\y nnrvaA my wjvon yonrn* 'pronticowhip. Vvo only joft 
roturnod from foreign partfi, and an I've lo«t my connex- 
ion from boifitf «o long out of «iffht, it'll take a little time 
aforo a poor fellow can got comtc;rtably wcttlod in tiio line 
again/* 

" We'll put yotj in tho way, if you fanciow a bit o' night 
hinnonn/' olmorvod Bobmm. ** My m\n hero and me arc 
ju»t planning a bit o' work by starlight, and though wc 
can't make ye a pardner, we can find a job for ye out- 
side." 

" I'm your man/' replied the «trimger/' " I never 
wantw what I dooMj't fairly earn; but I thinkw half a 
orown won't be too much for keeping the co««t (jlear out- 
tide, and tipping thr. nfficCf if any busy -body '» on the prowl/' 

"Agreed !** cried the family trio, «inudfanef>u«lv# 

" Well, thi» in bettor than c|uarrolling," f>b«ervo(f liUiihy 
Dirk. " Nothin' an't never to be made by people fallin' 
out. Tho bundle o' NtickM tn my maxim; tnat'ff what 1 
alwayM hold« by. Now here wan you. Jack, and you, 
Bill, goin' to get each other Hcragged, and all for why? 
a d— d pit5ce of fof^Iiwh pride. / whouM like to woo the 
chap a« could conwince me half a loaf wasn't bolter nor 
no bread, leaving alone the lu«h. If BobMcm \n for havin' 
half o' the whole, why lot him have it; and then wo two 
can diwide the rei«t, and thi^ t'other chap can bag hii 
half-crown. None of un shan't have nothin' if we aplitii. 
Whaiever'ii tho uno o' fightin'T" 

"I didn't begin it," muttered Bobwon, moodily; "but 
Pm ffcragged ifl doenn't have my natral rightn. BofidoN. 
didn't Bill threaten to turn «nitchT" 

" 1 wouldn't, no— wouldn't bo «uch a covetoun chap, 
no, not for the bcMt binncMo in Ltmntm, finid Black-mu7.zle. 
throwing hii* hat on the nandy-floor ; " but a wilful man 
mupit have bin own way, ait tho iudge «aid rm««in' ten- 
tonce o* death on an tmfrirtunet fellow aw wotild noriiift in 

Jlcadin' guiltv again' all rcafnonablo adwice. And now* 
ack, aM you've a*got ycr omln, I ii'pono we may aa well 
fix the hour an' place o' meeting." 

"Two o'clock to-morrow mnrnin' in thin ken. I'll 
•peak to Jioary Davin to let u« in. No luflh, ye know, 
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tifl it's all over. Pleoty o* plate and shiners, my boys. 
The scullerj-maid, as is just turned off, has tipt me the 
office as to where they keeps it. And what's better nor 
all, it's bran new, not as much as a crest or cipher yet 
clapt on a single spoon. Xo kashuo, ye know, to- melt it 
down. 

•* All ri^^ht/' said Bobson's two comi^anions ; and for a 
toe triumvirate aod their acconipiice broke up. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

" Tott hxTc kani*d 
Tbe cunn ng fowler's art, who pleaKanthr 
Wlic9£le» tbe bml in*.o the snare: gtxid hcar^! 
How- hod you strev*d th' entrcing^ tcp o* th' cup 
W;tb Aiaban specs; but tou rud ixid i' th' bottan 
Ep •tr»:an acocute! You are lore's hypocnte: 
A rotten stick tn the n*g:bt's darkoes bome. 
And a £ur poppy in a field of ootn.*' 

DATKjmwT^ Cnr Kiasr Caf. 



Waddt's wedding festivities were soon over. He him* 
self was a bustling, busy man, whose attention could not 
easily be diverted from the main chance; and his wife^ 
poor lady, was so entirely devoted to the care of her child, 
as to think iiitie of visiting or visiters It happened, there- 
tore, that in a week or two after ihe ceremony, things 
went on in the counsellor's house, in Bedford Square, 
pretty much as usual. Xo one would ha%'e perceived, so 
little was the tomaiity of the dwelling disturbed, that two 
women and a child had been added to the establish nnent. 

Orwe eveninz after Waddv had returned unusually late 
from chambers, and when, consequently, the supper tray 
linsered on the table till past midniirht, and Mrs. Waddy 
(oh that we should so designate so lofty-minded a woman!) 
save si jns of ?reat weariness, the barrister, with a view, 
no doubt, to dissi^te the drowsiness of the hour, said, 

** Do you know, my dear, I have not altogether giYCn 
up every notion of contending for that property P* 
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" What property, Mr. Waddy ?" 

"Why, you know, that of which the Mordaunts wish 
to deprive you." 

" There is no hope of that," replied Mrs. Waddy, dis- 
consolately. 

" Yes, duck, but there is," riejoined the barrister, rub- 
bing his hands. 

** You told me, Mr. Waddy, that not a single chance 
' remained." 

"I thought so then, dearest, but a new light has lately 
broken in upon me." 

" Lately, Mr. Waddy ?" 

" Yes." 

"Not surely since our marriage?" 

" Yes, since our marriage." 

" And is it so ?" 

Mrs. Waddy uttered not another syllable; but the 
thought that she had been grossly deceived and betrayed 
into marriage with a man whom she could never esteem, 
rushed with painful violence against her mind. "How 
often," she said to herself, " are the best intentions frus- 
trated I My excellent friend, Mrs. Hunter, thought to 
serve me essentially in introducing me to Mr. Waddy; 
and he, I fear, has contrived to insnare me most foully." 

In attending her mistress to her room, the Jewess could 
not fail to perceive the increased sadness and abstraction 
of Mrs. Waddy; and, although it was not possible that 
she should divine the exact cause of her discomfort, she 
felt certain that it was in some way connected with the 
ill-assorted union into which her mistress had been almost 
forced by adverse circumstances. Elizabeth's heart was 
a warm one, and she sorrowed as much for the unhappiness 
of Mrs. Waddy as for her own melancholy situation; — 
seduced, betrayed, and rendered an outcast from the re- 
ligion of her fathers. 

With these mournful ideas pressing on her mind, tlie 
Jewess felt but little inclined to 'sleep. Accordingly, on 
repairing to her own apartment, called the housekeeper's 
room, she trimmed her light, made up her fire, and sat 
down to meditate on the apparent distress of her benefac- 
tress, and on the past misery of her own life. 
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Ad hoar or more passed away in this mental occapaffooy 
daring which the incidents which had marked her life 
passed in rapid review before her, like the ghosts of me- 
mory. First, the innocent days of her childhood under 
the fond cares of a good mother — then her early woman- 
hoody pore, happy, and pious — ^then her unfortunate con- 
nexion with the Tiliain Bobson — his unmanly desertion of 
her, followed by expulsion from home and bitter remorse 
— then her acquaintance with Mr. Mordaunt, and the 
stranse discoveries connected with him; and finally, her 
establish'oent in the comfortable home of one almost a 
stranger to her. 

••Poor lady," ejaculated Elizabeth to herself «« j-our lot, 
like mine, has been a miserable one, and you have had to 
battle with a stem and unfeeliDg world ! You are not, 
however, guilty, like me; and this consciousness must be 
a source of never- failing consolation. You need it, even 
now; for, if I mistake not, the measure of your wretched- 
ness is not yet full : your sighs, unmeet for a new-made wife, 
are not unheeded by me. Pray heaven your husband be 
not ranked among your foes!*' 

Six:h were the thou£:hts of the Jewess, as she sat alone 
by her fire-side. The night wore rapidly away: it was 
DOW two hours past midnight ; and, nurtured by the silence 
of the house, and the lateness of the time, sleep stole un- 
awares upon the girl in her chair. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

«« A thief, 
A pilferer, descried in some dark comer. 
Who there tiad lurked vith iniscbeiToas intent 
To rob and rarage at the hour of rest. 
And do a midnight murder cm the sleeperSb" Ro 

Thb hour of meeting of the ihree friends, at the sign of 
''The Horse and Sacks,** had now arrived. It ^ was an 
inclement December morning, with a low moaning wind, 
a frosty air, and a heavy fall of snow. Hie streets were 

18* 
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mare than ordinarily deserted. In such weather, no man 
who could by any possibility avoid it, would choose to be 
out of doors : the very hackney-coachmen, for once in 
their lives, had taken pity on their poor horses, and driven 
them home to their stables. The watchmen kept close 
within their boxes; the Irish portion of them cherishing 
themselves by smoking short dhudeens, " wondering when 
the snow would kve off, or whether they wouldn't be froze 
to death afore mornin'.'* It was a season of all others fit- 
ted for deeds of violence. 

St. Gile/s church had just sounded two o'clock, when 
Bobson approached the place of rendezvous, and knocked 
gently at Leary Davis's " crib," looking cautiously and 
suspiciously around liim. Not a human being was in sight, 
nor could any body have lately traversed the wretched 
street in which "Ihe Horse and Sacks" was situated, 
inasmuch as with the exception of Bobson's foot-prints, 
the snow on the pavement seemed to be level, crisp, and 
white; for so freezing was the air, that even in that re- 
gion of filth, the flakes as they fell maintained much of 
their dazzling purity, as seen under the occasional gleam 
of the lamps. 

"It's infernally cold," muttered Bobson to himself, as 
he waited impatiently at the door. *' What the devil's 
Davis about, not to let a fellow in?" 
'^ Bobson tapped at the door a second time; and at length 
it was opened, and Davis appeared, rubbing his eyes. 

" Stand clear," said Jack, " and let me in. I'm scragg'd 
if one half o' md isn't ice already. You might a' been a* 
little brisker, Mr. Leary, and not kept a body so long in 
the snow. Come, give me something short." 

'*Rum or gin, Jack?" 

I' Rum: it stays longest by a man. I didn'^t mean to 
drink nothing till the job's done; but I've no warmth left 
in me. The morn's as cold as h — 11." 

"All the better for the business," remarked Leary. 
"People sleeps soundest in frosty weather." 

" Are the coves come ?" inquired Bobson, after he had 
•wallowed two goes of rum. 

"No, Bill an't here; but lushy Dick's up-staira a-bed, 
in regard as he wa» drunk last night a'ter ye all went 
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away. He's right enough by this time, and ready for 
sarvus, 1*11 answer for it ; but Ucker he would have, whe- 
ther or no." 

" That fellow's love o' max '11 be the ruin on him. 
Hist ! there's a sound at the door. It's Black-muzzle, 
and I hope the t'other chap with him. I'll shove back 
the bolt. Up wi' you, and get Dick on his pins." 

Mr. Perkins was soon admitted, but he came alone. 

" Where's that ragged cove as volunteered the outside 
watch ?" 

" How should I know?" replied Bill. " It's so precious 
cold that I made for the ken as quick as I could, /never 
looked for no one. Where's Davis ? I'm blest if I'm fit 
for work 'thout a raw chaw.* Why it freezes at the 
rate of ten miles an hour." 

" Here he is," said Davis, descendihg the stairs. 

" Who ?" 

" Why, Lushy, to be sure," was the reply ; and in a 
minute the latter gentleman stood in presence of his 
friends, yawning and looking half asleep. 

" You're a pretty chap, an't you ? Call this ready for 
yer work?" said Bobson, eyeing Dick contemptuously, 
" you're a disgrace to the trade — a drunken cracksman's 
never worth a " 

" No more drunk nor ygrself," retorted the gentleman 
with the one eye ; " but a feller an't going to starve this 
here piercing weather." And Lushy followed his obser- 
vations by whispering in the ear of the landlord. 

" That's no go," exclaimed Bobson ; " don't let him 
have no more, Leary. When the job's jobbed, he may 
be drunk for a month o' Sundays if he likes; but he sha'n't 
— sha'n't have no lush now." 

" That an't no reason agen my having a dram," said 
Black-Muzzle: "out with yer rum bottle, Leary; and 
d'ye hear — don't be such ^i dwadling beggar. What I 
wants, I wants now, not next week — so stir yer stumps, 
Davis." 

" That t'other chap," continued Bill, after he had made 
his libation, " an't comed yet, and I'm blest if I thinks-he's 
coming at all." 

" Not much matter neither," returned Bobson ; " 'twas 
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more for charity nor any thing else, as I made him the 
friendly offer. His toggery, too, a'n't fit for such a morn' 
as this; them shoes of hisn won't do in the snow."* 

" He doesn't know ivhere the crib is as we're going to 
crack, does he. Jack V* 

" In course not — do you know ? Not you — leave Jack 
alone to that — / never tells no one till the time comes. 
Now stir the fire, and sit down while we understands one 
another :— have both o' ye got yer pop^?" 

" All right," was the reply. 

" The file — the saw — ihe centre-bit — :the skeletons — 
the dark lanterns — the mufflers* — and the jemmy ?"t 

" Here," said Dick, producing those interesting ar- 
ticles from the cavernous pockets of bis long great 
coat. 

" That'll do," quietly observed Bobson. " Now, pals — 
ni just tell ye where we shall find the swag, for 1 got it 
all out o' the skuUery maid as was left to keep the house 
when the family was out o' town. Women are tender 
hearted creturs; and 'II go a long way to sarve a follow, 
if he can only come over 'em with a soft word or two — 
/knows that — no fellow better. The plate's all kept in 
the housekeeper's room ; though mind ye, there was never 
none of it there when the family was away from home." 

" What's the gen'leman's name?" inquired Lushy Dick. 

" What matter? I doesn't know myself— I never axed 
—I got acquainted with the girl at the public house where 
she came to fetch her beer; and she soon blabbed that a 
good quantity of new silver things was ordered to be sent 
home last Monday. Then as to the rhino, ye know, she 
says as her master always has lots in his bed-room — 
locked up in what she calls a portable desk." 

" Paper, or coin. Jack?*' inquired Blackmuzzle Bill. 

" / never touches a Newland — the number always 
blows the ffaflf." 

" Now this here desk, you know, seems to me to be the 
part o' the play as 'ill require the most delicate handling." 

" Whereabout's the crack to be made?" asked Lusny 
Dick. 

" Why, at the airy door," replied Bobson: " we must 

* MiifRerM, crape for the face, 
f Jemmy, short crow-bar. 
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cut through the two 6olts — there's never no bar within — 
and then wi* the skeleton, we can walk clean into the 
housekeeper's room. While I'm bagging the plate, you. 
Bill, and Dick, must mount up stairs into the front room 
oa the two pair. The master and misses sleeps there — 
don't wake 'em, if ye can help it^people, you know, 
don't like to be disturbed out of their sleep. The chink 
in the desk stands on a chest o'drawers — (so says the 
girl)' — clap the desk under yer arm, and then jine me 
below." 

" Well, Pm scragg'd, if that ere a'n't a queer start 
enough a'ler last night's row !" exclaimed Black Muzzle. 

" VVhat d'ye mean?" inquired Bobson. 

" Why," rejoined Bill, " you said you was to sack half 
the swag to yourself — in regard as you was to be the 
first man to mount ihe stairs; and npw Dick and me is 
to be the men." 

" Well — in't two on ye enough for one man an' a wo- 
man, an' both a bed? If I doesn't mind bein* left by my- 
self below, wi' the chance o' having a couple o' the foot- 
men to tackle, I should think you've nothing to find fault 
with — what's the use of bein' so precious parlic'larT 
Come — it's time we'^re ofl^— follow me, my boys, we shall 
soon be there." 

Leary Davis held the door cautiously a-jar. The three 
ruffians slunk out of the house one after the other; and, 
half concealed by the thick falling snow, proceeded to 
the execution of their project. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" *Tis night ; the season when the happy take 
Repose, and only wretches are awake." OrwAY. 

" 'Twas still low ebb of night, when not a star 
Was twinkling in the muffled hemisphere; 
Bat all around in horrid darkness moum'd." 

Easl of Dorsst. 

We left Elizabeth Lazarus fast asleep in her chair, 
after a melancholy vigil in company with her own sad 
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her heart stood still; but she did not scream, nor lose her 
determined self-possession. 

At this juncture, her candle went out, and she was left 
in total darkness* What was she to do? It was appa* 
rent that the house was beset by thieves* Her first im- 
pulse was to run up stairs and alarm her master; but it 
rapidly occurred to her ihat Waddy was not only defi- 
cient in physical force, but was a coward to boot* She 
was, moreover, reluctant to terrify her mistress, espe- 
cially as, on retiring to bed, she had seemed subdued by 
some secret sorrow. 

Thus did this disinterested girl, even in the dangerous 
Situation in which she was placed, consider the conse- 
quences to her friends of any sudden fright nt that 
gloomy hour. 

Mean time the noise at the door, the low, harsh noise, 
continued. 

** If there be only one villain," thought Elizabeth, I 
may defeat him. A woman's presence of mind has often 
scared the lawless from their purpose. Oh! that my 
candle had not gone out !" 

Fortified by the turn which her thoughts had taken, 
she resolutely placed her ear to the door with the inten- 
tion of ascertaming whether the housebreaker was alone 
or in company. A whispering outside soon convinced 
her that tnere was more than one thief. This, it must 
be confessed, rather shook her determination. Should 
she open the windows above, and call for the watchman? 
Alas! having in the extremity of her destitution, been 
often without shelter for the night, she knew too well 
that our ancient nocturnal guardians were fast asleep, 
especially in winter, at this hour in the morning. It 
would be of little or no avail, therefore, to endeavour to 
rouse them with her cries; and she feared, moreover, 
that such an attempt might exasperate the ruffians to 
deeds of blood. 

By this time the centre-bit had completed its first ope- 
ration. A circular piece of wood at the top of the door 
was dislodged and drawn outwards, revealing through 
the aperture some rays of light With the rapidity of 
thought^ Elizabeth crouched down to the ground, press- 
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ing herself close against the door, so as to be out of the 
reach of sight. VViiile she was in this situatix>N, an arm 
bearing an unmasked dark-lantern was thrust through 
the a[>erturerand the light was thrown about so as to 
fall by turns on every part of the passage, except that 
immediately at the base of the door. I'he lamp being 
withdrawn, the hand was again protruded, and the bolt 
unfastened. 

Elizabeth now made up. her mind that farther conten- 
tion with her f>eril was useless. To screen Mr. and Mrs. 
Waddy from terror was no longer practicable ; and she 
was on the point of seizing the moment when the lantern 
was taken outside, to creep along the passage, and fa- 
voured by the darkness, ascend the stairs, when she 
heard a voice exclaim in an under-tone, 

" I tells ye, Jack, you must make the next cut right in 
the centre. In these here doors there's always a bolt 
running down ri^ht into the stone floor, and there an't 
never no forcirig it. The jemmy's no use. The bolt 
roust be drawn.'* 

*' You're right, Lushy, for once," said another voice, 
which the Jewess knew at once to be that of Bobson; 
Though her heart beat violently, almost audibly, it was 
not with fear. She determined to hstcn farther, and 
to remain wh<^e she was till she should judge that tlie se- 
cond aperture was nearly accomplished, 

^'The door's locked as well as bolted,'* said Bobson, 
**or it *ud sway more as I pushes it. B 1 the ser- 
vants !" 

'' Never mind,'! returned a third voice whom the read- 
er will recognsie as Black-muzzle Bill, '* my skeletons is 
up to more nor tjiat." 

** Here goes, then," exclaimed Bobson ; and the grating 
operation of the centre-bit again commenced. 

^*Stop a bit. Jack," said Lushy Dick. ''Just tell us 
again exactly what we're to do when we gets in. 'Twont 
do, you know, to mistake our work, and we shall be in a 
brace of shakes." 

'* Curse yer stupid drunken head ! Why, an't f to go 
into the housekeeper's room, and make all safe there, 
while yoii and Black-muzzle lays hold on what we want« 
up stairs ?" 
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" They're come for ihe child — ^the villains !** thought 
Elizabeth to herself. ^* I'll defend him to the last drop of 
my blood." ^ 

This was an heroic determination on the part of the 
Jewess* and indeed her conduct in the critical position 
wherein she was placed had been, up to the present 
moment, worthy of all praise. But a passion had now 
taken possession of her heart and soul which we can 
scarcely palliate, much less extol. No sooner had she 
beard Bobson's voice, than she imagined the hour had 
now arrived when she was either to reap the full mea- 
sure of her revenge for his perfidy, or, by meeting her 
own death, rid herself of all her woes* Her resolution 
was accordingly stern and sanguinary* 

By listening at the door she had become possessed in 
a measure of the robbers' plans. Bobson, on breaking in, 
was to repair to her room* His infamous confederates 
i^ere, at the same time, to proceed up stairs. How was 
she to accomplish her deadly revenge on her betrayer, 
and yet defeat the purpose of the other ruffians, wmch, 
she doutbed not, was the abduction of the child? 

Brief was the time afforded her for deliberation. The 
second aperture in the door would be now completed in 
less than a minute, when, if she remained in her present 
position, she must be exposed to the murdierous assault of 
the three robbers. She, therefore, cautiously retreated to 
her room, closed the door, snatched a knife from one of 
the closets, and posting herself between the wall and the 
side of a chest of drawers — a situation which she ima- 
gined would conceal her from Bobson, till his accom- 
plices should be at some distance — awaited the result. 

While occupying this position, the Jewess heard the 
area-door cautiously opened, followed by footsteps steal- 
thily creeping along the passage. Her own room door 
was next tried ; and being found not locked, a man with 
a crape around his face entered, bearing his lantern in 
his hand, which threw a light over the room, while his 
companions proceeded to the upper part of the house. 

Elizabeth looked at the intruder from her place of con- 
cealment. The black mask of crape seen by the dim 
gleams of the fellow's lantern gave a hideous eflfoct ta 
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his appearance; but this was not heeded by the Jewess, 
thougn it could not fail to perplex her as to the identity 
of him for whom her deadly hatred was treasured. 

The robber placed his light on the table, and applied 
himself to the door of the closet in which his informant 
(the scullery girl) had told him the plate was deposited. 
Finding this to be fast, he had recourse to his .bunch of 
skeleton keys, and began to busy himself in probing the 
wards of the*lock. During this operation, his back was 
necessarily turned towards the Jewess, and time was thus 
, afforded her to determine how she was to proceed under 
her uncertairity ^s to the person of the ruffian now before 
her. It was true that she had heard something touching 
Bobson's entry of her room; but as her intentions were 
deadly, she did not dare, at so awful a moment, to trust to 
chance, which might present her with the wrong victim. 

Her determination viras speedily formed. Springing 
from her lurking place upon the man, who was taken una- 
wares, she threw him off his balance by the suddenness 
of her attack. He staggered, and had some difficulty to 
avoid falling. Profiting by this momentary confusion, 
Elizabeth clutched at the crape which concealed bis fea- 
tures, and which soon gave way to her grasp. 

She was now certain of her man. Muttering between 
her clenched teeth, " Villain, your time is come !" she 
aimed a desperate blow with the knife at his breast. 

But Bobson, long enured to personal encounters, was 
not so easily thrown off his guard. By suddenly and dex- 
terously twisting her arm aside, the knife was in a mo- 
ment cast to the floor. Smiling at the impotent rage of 
the Jewess, Bobson exclaimed, 

"What, you here, old girl, eh? — So, then, this is Coun- 
sellor Waddy's house. Come, Bet, I'll forgive ye for all 
the injury you've done both to me and Mr. Mordaunt ; 
and, moreover, for your civil attempt to send me to the 
Vother world afore my time, providing you tells me where 
to find the boy;" a sudden thought coming over him, that, 
could he secure possession of the infant Darcy, he might 
draw Mordaunt from his concealment, and extort pretty 
handsome " head money " for the capture of the child. 

" Wretch ! — you shall never have him while I live.** 
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" Then, Bet," returned Bobson, in a cool but deter- 
mined tone, ** you must make up your mind to die at once ;" 
and he grasped her with violence by the throat. " You 
are now in my power. I defy you to cry out — ^you're 
gagged safe enough. I give you two moments for consi- 
deration — no more ! — so take your choice. Lead me to 
the boy, or lose your life !'* 

Bobson's other hand was immediately upon her throat, 
and the gripe became more and more strict! She would 
soon have been effectually strangled, had not the occupa- 
tion of both his arms left his body exposed. The hilt of 
a pistol protruded from each waistcoat pocket; seizing 
that on her right, Elizabeth fired at her assailant.* This 
attempt was more effective than her first — Bobson received 
the ball in his breast, and dropped to the ground, uttering 
savage imprecations, and dragging in his fall the light 
person of Elizabeth, — the ruffian's unrelaxfed hands griping, 
even in the struggles of death, the slender throat of the 
courageous girl. 

The report of the pistol alarmed the depredators in the 
rooms above, and they ran down stairs with great preci- 
pitation ; but here a surprise, very different from what they 
had expected, awaited them. On reaching the hall, "Lushy 
Dick " and his friendj* Black-muzzle Bill " were received 
by three Bow Street officers, in the principal of whom 
they recognised their ragged companion at the " Horse 
and Sacks," in St. Giles's. 

" Handcuff these two," said he to his men, " while I go 
below to see who fired that shot." 

" Murder ! thieves ! robbers ! murder ! watch ! watch !" 
shouted Waddy, as roused out of his sleep by the explo- 
sion of fire-arms, he stood trembjing at the head of the 
stairs in his shirt. 

" We are Bow Street oflicers, sir," said one of the con- 
stables, directing his voice up the stairs: ^' don't be alarmed, 
sir; we have 'em safe enough." 

"WhoT what? what have you — what do you mean, 
man ?" 

" Why, these housebreakers : we traced 'em from St. 
Giles's to this house, and caught 'em in the very act. 
Make yourself easy, sir, — it's all right" 
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It nvaf not eddy, however, to alUv t!ie perturbation of 
the barriiter, who, a little comforted by the honeit tonei 
of the officer'i voice, though still shivering with appre* 
heniion, descended the »tair», and beheld the group atsen)- 
bled in the hall. The men of Bow Street, having linked 
the burglars together, were in the act of iK^arching them, 
and had already thrown into a little heap on the floor a 
•mall croW'bar, two brace of pistols, a centre-bit, a half 
rusty knife converted*into a saw, some bits of candle, and 
a dark lantern. 

Waddy at this sight shrunk back, clinging to 4he balus- 
ters at the foot of the stairs. 

'* Lord bless you, sir! donU be afraid,'' said one of the 
officers, with that calm tone which consciousness of power 
ever jzives, "the fellows are harmless enough now/' 

"Where did they break in!" inquired Waddy, 

** At the area /loor, sir," replied the officer. 

*' And to what fortunate chance am I indebted for your 
presence?" 

The man smiled. 

**Ah," rejoined the 'gentleman in the ihortrobe,* "you 
don't like to say. Well, there are secrets in all trades, 
no doubt." 

The pause which endued for a moment or so, was broken 
bv the sound of footsteps ascending the kitchen stairs. 
Waddy trembled to his centre, and, exclaiming 

"There are more of them in the house!" commenced a 
rapid retreat to his own room. 

"It's only our leader, sir. You need not run away." 

"What, then, there are three of you!" replied the 
lawyer, aaain venturing < an appearance.' 

"Well,! 'm sure I shall not be refused in begging that one 
of you may be loft with me when the prisoners are taken 
away. Good heavens! I wou'd n't pass the remainder of 
the night (what o'clock is it?) in the house by myself for 
all the world, Bo I must beg^ that one of you officers 
would sit up in my bed-room with my wife and me, for 
I'm sure she wou'dn't bo satisfied with me alone." 

Mean time the leader of the officers had found his woy 
to the housekeeper's room, where Bobson lay dead, and 
the Jewess stretched across his body in a fainting fit. 
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Mrs. Waddy was soon at her defender's side, endea- 
vouring to restore her to animation. On opening her eyes, 
Elizabeth gazed wildly at the bleeding corpse before, her, 
then seeing Mrs. Waddy, she uttered a piercing spreani, 
exclaiming, 

"The child! the child! where is he?" 

" Be comforted, my good girl," replied her mistress. 
** All is safe. The villains are secured and manacled. 
We are under effectual protection. Officers from Bow 
Street are in the house." 

**God be praised !" was' fervently ejaculated by Eliza- 
beth. Then turning her eyes to her dead betrayer, she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, and hid her face in 
the bosom of Mrs. Waddy. 

Ther^ was a melancholy pause, an interval of profound 
silence, broken only by the sobs of the sufferer. The 
scene, indeed, was altogether most impressive,— the pros- 
trate and grim body of Bobson, the girl weeping in the 
arms of her' kind mistress, and the stern officer standing 
like, a guard over the ruffian's corpse. 

" It was my deed — mine !" sobbed Elizabeth. " Oh, that 
I had not been tempted ! My hand is stained with blood. 
I am lost beyond repentance." 

" Say not so, Elizabeth," replied Mrs. Waddy, in a 
soothing tone. " You acted in self-defence, and must have 
perished yourself, had the villain not, met his doom." 

"No, no,' no!" ejaculated the Jewess, in a frantic tone, 
"lam a murderess! I waited for him — in ambush I waited. 
I yearned for his blood. I might have concealed myself 
from him; but my wrongs cried out — a woman's wrongs 
— and I slew my seducer. O wo ! O, misery ! Never, 
never shall I sleep again in peace !" 

" The young woman don't know what she's saying, 
ma'am," observed the officer ; " she's scared out of her 
senses, and no wonder. This 'an't a fit place either for 
you or her. Excuse me, ma'am, but let me beg you to take 
her into your own room up stairs. Come, you really must 
go." So saying, he opened the door, and conducted the 
females to the hall, where they were received by Waddy. 
who ushered them to the Jewess's chamber. 
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The body of Bobion was temporarily placed in an out- 
buildingi and the two 8urvivin£[ culprits were borne off in 
custody, one of the ofHcers being left to protect Waddy. 

« We're fairly bit/' muttered Black-muzzle to the leader 
of the oflicors; "you've done the trick nicely. But how 
the d — 1 did you find out what crib wo was going to crack?'* 

*' Why, as soon as I discovered yesterday what you 
were up to, whon I wouldn't let you and your unfortunate 
companion fight any more, I never lost sight of cither of 
you. We wore down the area the moment you made 
your entrance to the house, and we got in at tho door 
^ou cracked. Come along, it's no use now to talk about 
it; you've done your business, and I'vo done .mine." 

'* It's all up with us I" exclaimed tho two prisoners m 
they were led with their wrists locked each to the other 
through tho snowy streets to the watch-house. 
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